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High Lift Pump Circulating Pump Vacuum Heating Pump Lubricating Oil Pump Paper Mill Pump Pump and Condenser 


CONNERSVILLE VALVELESS 
ROTARY PUMPS 


Many designs of pumps for many and various kinds of work— 
but all are 7wo-lmpeller Valveless Rotary Pumps. 



























All have the rotating impellers so arranged as to avoid any 
points of contact between them, and to allow for a small but ample 
clearance. 


All equally efficient for the particular purposes for which they 
are built—for pumping water, for irrigation, filtration, reservoirs, 
cooling towers, barometric condensers, circulating work, etc.; for 
handling oil, tar, liquid lard, ammonia, cyanide solutions, etc.; for 
creating vacuums, high or low, for jet and surface condensers, for 
vacuum cleaning outfits, vacuum heating systems, suction roll work, 
flat suction boxes, evaporation pans, etc. 





Write for catalog. 


JSte Onnersville Blower Gmpany 


Connersville Indiana USA: 
Chicago, Monadnock Block New York.Il4 Liberty Street 
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Works Adjust to Lower Outputs 


Continued Repression of Operations By Railroad Conditions and Mounting Costs Fore- 


ing New Problems Upon Managements—Some Retrenchment Appears- Freight 
Movement Shows Some Increase—Tin Plate Stocks Reach 2.500.000 Boxes 


A THE return of normal operating conditions 


iron and steel are beginning to appear. 


remains problematical, some readjustments to 
a further period of fractional production of 
The action 
steel interest in 


force 20 per cent suggests that actual 


of a large Youngstown reducing 
its clerical 
retrenchment is receiving dttention by some manage- 
ments. lack of 


orders or of a large, unsatisfied demand but rather 


These measures are not due to a 


in spite of them since unfilled obligations are heavy. 


Manufacturers confronted by suddenly distorted 
costs, especially in fuel, are weighing future pros- 
pects wholly from an operating and not from a trade 
standpoint. The traffic situation as it applies to the 


iron and steel industry has shown some _ general 
improvement in the week by restored freight move- 
ments in congested areas. On the whole probably 
material has moved than in 
The shortage of cars however is limiting the 
extent to which backed-up tonnage can be worked 
away and the latter has continued to gain. 


hands 


more been several 


wecks. 


Tin plate stocks in makers’ have reached 
2,500,000 125,000 The 
that has resulted has been felt most acutely by the 
canners who, it develops, have not more than 30 per 
cent of their normal supply of cans for perishable 
goods, now coming along for the season’s pack. Pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on the Washington traf- 
fic authorities to relieve this serious situation by rush- 
ing forward tin plate shipments and working back 
to coal and essential supplies to the mills and steel 
works engaged in this line of production. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has from 200,000 to 250,000 tons of 
steel held back from delivery at its plants in the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts. 


boxes, or tons. shortage 


Considerable difference of opinion has 
developed among the lake ore operat- 
ors over the question of pooling their 
interests and of pro-rating shipments 
among the furnaces as recommended 
by the interstate commerce commission. The most 
powerful group of producers composed mainly of steel 
companies has aligned itself in opposition to the plan 


Ore Pooling 
in Doubt 


on the ground that the emergency is not so extreme 
as to warrant such interference with normal competi- 
tive conditions. To pool the tonnage would accrue to 
the advantage of those furnaces which have not forti- 


If the 
suggested plan is to be carried through, at probably 


fied themselves on their supplies, it is declared. 


will require a iormal order from the interstate com- 
commission. Ore shipments to date continue 
about 50 per cent of those for the corresponding 
period last year. 


merce 


New buying in steel products with 
some exception, is in considerably 
less volume, reflecting the enforced 
reduction of consumption. Sheets, 
however, continue in active demand 


Steel Buying 


lower 


and buyers are bringing out more tonnage than the 
Steel 
bar sales in good lots are reported by eastern mills 
at 4.00c, 
be shipped against regular orders have been sold in 
the East at 3.10c, Pittsburgh. The placing at the 
railroads’ disposal of $125,000,000 from the govern- 
ment revolving fund, is expected to release a large 
amount of equipment business. With all-steel freight 
cars costing $3000 to $3500 each, however, it is ap- 


mills, with much production lost, can satisfy. 


base. Structural shapes which could not 


parent that a much larger sum will be necessary be- 
fore the minimum needs of 100,000 cars and 2000 loco- 
motives may be satisfied. A fair amount of miscel- 
laneous business in new equipment and repairs is 
being placed. 

The international steel market has 
lost some of its recent sharp move- 
ments and buying has been modified 
because of the advance of 
prices. At the same time some not- 
able business still is being taken by American mills 
or is being offered to the latter. The market cable 
from England tells of an order for 35,000 tons of 


An European inquiry 


Europe Still 
Ordering 


rapid 


rails having been placed here. 
for 20,000 tons of sheet bars is before producers on 
French bought 7500 tons of ship plates at 
Considerable resale material con- 


this side. 
3.50c, Pittsburgh. 
tinues to be offered by Japan. 
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Machinery Industry Confident of Future 
Mea tool, machinery and supply manu- 


facturers and dealers who celebrated ma- 

chinery week in four separate conventions at 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 17 to 22, expressed un- 
bounded confidence in the business future of their 
industry. It was the consensus of opinion that if any 
business depression followed in the wake of the pros- 
perous year just passed, it would be temporary and 
short-lived. Continued reconstruction problems of 
no small magnitude have confronted the machinery 
industry during the past 12 months and are expected 
to continue to arise. That they will be solved is 
certain, but it was stated that their solution depended 
upon the patience and forbearance of. the manufac- 
turers and dealers backed by a spirit of never-failing 
American optimism. 

That these reconstruction problems should still be 
present after 18 months of peace is not surprising. 
As one of the speakers expressed it: “The world was 
at war for five years and during that time its chief 
business was the killing of the enemy; it is not 
in the nature of things to recover from a period of 
that sort in one year or two or even three.” 


May 27, 1920 


Perhaps no more opportune time could have pre- 
sented itself for the conventions of the machinery 
The one big problem before all in attend- 
Dealers came ready 


interests. 
ance was that of transportation. 
to envelop the manufacturer with questions relating 
to the shipment of back orders, while manufacturers 
came prepared to explain why they were from two 
to ten months behind in filling their orders. Ad- 
vantage of the opportunity was taken to iron out 
many grievances and differences which had arisen as 
the result of the abnormal trade conditions pre- 
vailing. The thought was expressed that while such 
items could be treated in correspondence, the recipient 
of the explanation would discount its value, believing 
his case peculiar, while by attendance at the conven- 
tion, he was shown that what was true with regard 
to his business was multiplied many times because 
of general conditions. 

It was.the thought of the convention that onpy 
in continuing and increasing co-operation coupled 
with a never-ending faith in American industry could 
such problems as touch the labor, financial, transporta- 
tion, raw material, export and other situations be 
met and solved. 


Motor Trucks in Rail Tieup 


TILIZATION of the automobile truck as a 
U means of alleviating the tieup of the railroads, 
has brought this method of transportation to 
the front as has no other condition in years, in fact 
since the automobile became recognized as an indus- 
trial factor. Since the outbreak of the outlaw rail 
strike, the truck has been utilized to the greatest 
extent by the various industries, in moving materials 
which were absolutely needed. To no small extent 
has the steel industry reverted to this method of 
transportation, both in getting in supplies and in 
shipping out finished product. Producers and con- 
sumers in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 
especially have utilized trucks in shipping steel long 
distances. In some instances the convoys have con- 
veyed the material as far as Philadelphia. 
Transportation by truck obviously is more costly 
than by rail and the quantities able to be handled 
are limited, but the broad extent to which this method 
of transportation is serving industry under pressure, 
promises to have a considerable future influence. 
Many manufacturers for the first time are having 
demonstrated to them the practicability and efficiency 
of motor haul and the lesson will be retained. With 
the return of more normal conditions of industry, 
the position of the motor trucks in the scheme of 
manufacturing distribution undoubtedly will be more 
secure as an auxiliary of rail transportation and this 
suggests a line of continuing development which will 
be of material benefit to industry and to the country 


at large. 























The Foreman as the Key Factor 


HE foreman apparently is coming to be recog- 

} nized" as a most important factor in keeping 

industrial relations as they should be. During 
the conference of personnel officers in Chicago the 
past week this fact came to the front with impressing 
clearness. From this discussion it is apparent that 
those whose duty it is to improve relations between 
management and men are realizing that the foreman, 
who epitomizes to the worker the entire management 
must be instructed and aided in carrying the spirit 
of the organization to the men as no other official can. 

It is pointed out that to the worker the foreman 
is the company and that the superintendent is visible 
occasionally while the president might as well be an 
inhabitant of Mars. The golden opportunity to tell 
the men what is in the policy of the employer has 
been lost in too many cases by not recognizing that 
the point of contact was so far down the line. 

It is certain that all successful plans and methods 
which are aimed at the cementing of mutual confi- 
dence and the establishment of contented relations 
between employer and employed must take the fore- 
man into principal account. 


Ore Quality Is Kept High 
has made in scientific 


REAT progress been 
mining and mixing of iron ores as found in 


the Lake Superior district, and to. this fact 
must be ascribed the remarkable continuation of the 





high quality of the ores as shown by the tables of 


analyses in this issue. From time to time statements 
are heard to the effect that the supply of high grade 
ores is being rapidly depleted, that the ranges “have 
seen their best days,” and that greater effort must 
be devoted to utilizing the leaner ores 

Some of the deposits are richer than others, and 
this is a matter of importance among competing in- 
terests, but so far as the interests of the blast furnace 
industry in general are concerned, it is reassuring to 
know that the supply is still there, in abundance and 
of high quality. In 1902 the average 
ores from the Mesabi range 
51.57 per cent. In 


content of 
was 55.39 
1902 the 


ores was 54.71 per cent and 


iron in the 
per cent, and in 1919, 
average for Old range 
in 1919, 51.73 per cent. 
1909 to 1919 in the average iron content of all the 


The yearly decrease from 
ores was but 0.05 per cent. Similarly with regard to 
other constituents of the ores, no 
The article on page 1543, together with 


serious deviation 
is shown. 
the tables and charts, all prepared by W. L. Tinker, 
secretary of the Lake Superior Iron Ore association, 
are worthy of the careful thought and study of all 
ore and blast furnace 


those interested in the iron 


industry of the country. 


Some of the credit’ for maintaining shipments of 
a high average of quality is due to those operators 
who have installed washing and concentrating plants 
for the treatment of ores, but the tonnage so treated 
is small comparatively. The real explanation probably 
is the fact that operators are giving a great deal of 
attention to the importance of mixing ores in ‘order 
to prepare them for use in the furnaces. The ores 
as mined may vary widely in analysis, but when 
loaded on the boats the mixture is practically uni- 
form. The ores are mixed at the loading docks, and 
by means of a carefully devised system for analyzing 
samples from each of the ore cars as they leave the 
imines and for checking the cars as they are dumped 
into the loaders, a mixture is shipped which when 
analyzed at the receiving ports and at the furnaces 
shows a- surprising degree of uniformity. 





Apprenticeship Courses as Insurance 


comparabie to that of the Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland, which on May 19 celebrated 
During 20 years of this 


sar few companies can boast a record 


its fortieth anniversary. 
time the organization operated as a partnership while 
during the latter 20 years the business was conducted 
as a corporation, with both of the organizers actively 
engaged in handling the business. Both Mr. Warner 
and Mr. Swasey have gained personal prominence, in 
engineering lines and have received many honors. 
With both having served as president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, probably no 
other company in the country has received so dis- 
tinguished recognition. In a business way the com- 
pany has established a notable position. 

As a secret to the success of this company the 
apprenticeship course plays an amportant 
part. Nearly 40 years ago the employes were trained 
in the duties they were to perform. Since that time 
the course of instruction has been expanded to include 
Men graduated in these courses 


which are: Works 


probal ly 


every line of skill. 


now hold high positions some of 
assistant superintendent 
of drafting room, 


district manager 


engineer, superintendent, 


production engineer, foremen 


employment manager and sales 
together with many foremen, inspectors and others. 
Another feature of the organization and one which 
is perhaps due to the careful training of men is the 
fact that many employes are distinguished by their 
long terms of service; one has a record of over 35 


and 


five 


means of reducing labor 


years, one over 30 years, over 25 years 


19 over 20 years. As a 
turnover and of producing a long and healthy busi- 
ness growth, apprenticeship courses, as shown by the 
have proved themselves 


success of this institution, 


the best and cheapest form of insurance. 
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SCRAP, WAREHOUSE, ORE AND OTHER PRICES ON PAGES 1578 AND 1582 
Pig Iron Gpen-hearth, Youngstown ........ 66.69 to 76.60 Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 
ae 42.50 Open-hearth. Philadelphia ....... 64.10 to 74.10 ’ ’ 
Bess P Pittsburgh rere es 43.90 Bessemer, Pittsburgh stttaceetse 65.00 to 70.00 (In cents per pound) 
Basic valley cer ate! Sear ies 43.50 Bessemer, Youngstown .......... 65.00 to 70.00 Chain, 1 in. proof coil, Pitts..... 6.25¢ to 6.75¢ 
Basic. ral lah dic aaa 41.00 to 43.00 Forging, Pittsburgh ............. 80.00 to 90.00 Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh..... 2.55¢ to 3.65¢ 
Basic. Pittsburgh 8 3 A egebey , 44.90 Forging, Philadelphia .......... 79.10 to 89.10 Cold rolled strip steel, hard coils, 1% inches 
Basic. delivered. eastern Pa...... 43.50 to 44.50 SHEET BARS and wider by 0.100 inch and heavier, base per 
Malleable valley eyes ‘ 43.00 Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $75.00 to 80.00 100 pounds, 8.50¢ to 10.00¢c. 
Malleable. Pittsburgh phe*a nbs 4:2 44.40 Open-hearth, Youngstown ........ 75.00 to 80.00 Sh 
Malleable, Chi Eppa 43.50 Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 70.06 to 75.00 eets 
Malleable, Buffalo, furnace........ 46.25 Bessemer, Youngstown sities" 70.00 to 75.00 (In cents per pound) 
Malleable, delivered eastern Pa.... 47.00 to 48.00 Pittsburgh and Youngstown....... 65.00 to 70.00 <— ol a —, eects eels 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP No. 28. bess pas ater 4.35¢ to 9.00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS Wire rods, Pittsburgh............ $70.00 to 75.00 xo. 98" cpen-hearth, Chi... 4 820 to 8 STe 
Tis S Me wn ccccccccces . 1,75 to 2.25 Grooves skelp, Pittsburgh......... 3.25eto4.00e ~~ °~” TIN MILL BLACK pon 
No, 2 Southern foundry ...... 1.75 to 2.25 Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh......... { $.45¢ to 4.00¢ No 28 open-hearth, Pitts 4 3h5e to 9.00¢ ° 
Virginia... 2.25 to 2.75 - a Gan ee 35e to 9. 
fag ix bares ang, See «» ert jo ya Shapes, Plates and Bars No. 28, bessemer, ee ee 4.35¢ to 9.00¢ 
No. 1 Ciiieago .........000., 2.25 to 2.75 (In cents per pound) 9 98 b > 57 95 
onal} — ba 1.75 to 2.25 Sirdetural shapes, Pittsburgh .... 2.45e to 4.00¢ ae eae Se 2-0: qisded pe 
shoes pee, Fnuaceipnia .. 3.10€ to we No. 28, open-hearth, Chi. ¢ cae 5.97¢ to 8.92e 
No. 1X, eastern delivered Phila. .$48.10 to ~ 10 ‘Structural shapes, New York..... 2.73¢ to 4.27¢ No. 28, open-hearth, Philadelphia. 10.00c to 10.50¢ 
No. 1X, Buffalo oo Structural shapes, Chicago ...... 2e to 3.72¢ - BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 1 foundry Chicago, furnace. . ‘3. 25 = ey — Sp? dete 205 bos ron No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts. ...... 3.55¢ to 7.00¢ 
No. 2 foundry, valley ..........- 44.00 1 a ~~ hia ee “ee No. 10, bessemer, Pitts. ........ 3.55c to 7.00¢ 
4g ‘ank plates, Philadelphia ...... 2.90¢ to 4.25¢ : = o of . oF 
A eee See «°°: 44.50 to 4.40, Tank plates, New York ........ 2.92c to 4.27e N°. 10, open-heart, Chi. ...... 8.82¢ to 6.77¢ 
No. 2.foundry, Buffalo, Boston del 48.90 to 49.90 Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh ..... 2.35¢ to 4.00¢ =" "Full Sheet Schedule Page 1582 
No. 2x Buffalo Boston del 50.15 te 51.15 Bars, soft steel, Chicago ....... 2.62¢ to 3.52 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace. ... 43.00 to 45.00 Bars, soft steel New York...... 2.62¢ to 4.27¢ Tin Plate 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace. ... 44.00 to 45.00 , soft steel, — wee t > to 1 (Per 100 Ib. box) 
undry., urnace.. 43. 4.00 ar iron, common, B. ceeceee c to 4.25¢ eee oie é sen 7 00 to $8.5 
No. 2K. easiem,, del. Phila. -.. 46.85 to 49.35 $3 ——g — FES rr ee ee — 
No. 2X, eastern, 'N. J. tidewater.. 47.10 to 49.35 Bar iron, common, Cleveland .... | 3.75e Iron and Steel Pipe 
" g Bar iron, common, New York.... 4.02c¢ to 4.27¢ ; 
No. 2X, Pennsylvania, Boston del. 48.90 to 51.15 — Base Pittsburgh to Jobbers Carloads 
No. 2 foundry Pa.. Boston del 47.90 to 49.90 Bar iron, common, Pittsburgh ... 4.27¢ to 4.50¢ Black Galv 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo funace.. 46,25 Hard steel bars, Chicago. ....... ws 0 6.088 Base, Pittsburgh “Per cent off 
No. 2 foundry. Gel, Philadelphia. . 45.00 te 48.10 Rails, Track Material % to 3 in. butt steel. 54 to 57% 40% to 44 
. oundry, N. J., o, Se . Standard bessemer rails, mill...... $45.00 to 60.00 + to 1% in., butt, 
whe py RS o.00 10 41.00 Standard open-hearth rails, mill... 47.00 to 62.00 WON «+ ee ee scenes 24% to34% 8% to 18% 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ...... by oa po ‘Relaying rails, light, St. Louis... 62.00 to 55.00 Full Pipe Schedule Page 1582 
No. s" — ae seeeeees ye pode so Relaying rails, Pittsburgh........ 50.00 to 55.00 Boiler Tubes 
- — sereereees 45.00 to 47.00 Angle bars, Pittsburgh base..... 3.00¢ to 4.00¢ eek 8% te 4% tae ; 30% to 40% 
southern, Cleveland ....... : ' Angle bars, Chicago base........ 2.75¢ steel, 3% to 2% Inches, C. }...... 3” ! 
“ —- oy AA te eneees 10.90 te tate Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.... 2.45¢to3.75¢ Iron, 3% to 4% imehes, ¢. 1........++- 1 
. 2 southern, bh SRBe ce ccees y , Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ : 
i SR, Wisma, femame....--- 05.25 10.06.85 suck belts, Pith .......- 6.00¢ to 6.50¢ Cast Iron Water P ipe 
. , Virgin _ ,- Track bolts, Chicago............ 4.62 ’ ‘ 8 . 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 49.65 1050.65 tyack spikes, Chicago........... 3.62¢ (Class B Pipe) 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston........ =o to 50.95 Tie plates, Chieago.............. 2.75c to 2.90¢ Class A pipe is $2 higher than Class B . 
Gray forge, valley, Pittsburgh..... 42.40 to 43.40 : ~ ’ ee, Ge |. .cacccesodéscceces 79.8 
Gray forge, eastern Pa........... 44.00 to 44.50 Wire Products Six-inch and over, PND ocadacen’ a 76.80 
Silveries, 8%, furmace........... 55.00 to 58.00 (100 Ibs. to jobbers, carloads; retailers, 5c more) Four-inch, New York......... -+ 79.30 to 80.20 
Ohio Silveries, 8%, Chicago...... 56.30 to 59.30 Wire nails, Pittsburgh............ $3.25 to 4.50 Six-inch and over, New York...... 76.30 to 77.20 
Tennessee Silveries, 8%, Chicago. . 56.30 plain wire, Pittsburgh............ 3.00 to 3.75 Four-inch, Birmingham .............- 73.00 
pe phos. a oe. oneeece boty Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh ....... 3. 3.70 to 4.45 Six-inch and over, Birmingham........ 70.00 
phos. banon, furnace...... . Barbed wire, painted, Pittsburgh.... ; 3.40 to 4.15 H B nds Sh ftin 
Low phos. stan. valley del., Pitts. 51.40 Barbed wire, galvanized, Pitts...... 4.10 to 4.85 oops, ba » ona = 
Charcoal, Superior, base, Chicago. . 57.50 Polished staples, Pittsburgh....... 3.40 to 4.15 Hoops, Pittsburgh dee ohckl vedes 3.05¢ to 5 50¢ 
Coke Galvanized _ staples, wwe,» tee 4.10 to 4.85 Bands, Pittsburgh .......... .- 8.05¢ to 5.50¢ 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh, c 6.195 Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts . e 
‘ eta —. the ovens) 912.60 18.00 Coated nails per count ‘a pero 2.85 to 4.10¢ . aunts out ae 5.50¢ to 7.00¢ 
onnellsville MOB ccccesccesss 2. 2. 0 lished = stee ars, ritts., 
Connelisville foundry ........... 12.00 to 15.00 Ne oe ee, oY 4.10¢ to 6.50¢ 
Pocahontas furnace ............- 12.50 to 13.50 - 
Pocahontas foundry .........-++. 12.50 to 13.50 ; Market Report Index Rivets 
New River foundry .......-+..++ 13.00 to 14.00 Weekly Market Review.......... 1511 Structural rivets, Pittsburgh.............. 4.50¢ 
New River furmace.............. 12.50 to 13.50 ads ag Se 1515 Boiler rivets, Pittsburgh...............+.. 4.60¢ 
Wise county furmace............. 12.00 to 14.00 Coke 1517 Rivets 7s in. and smaller, Pitts........ . 50 of 
eeeseRese cece 12.00 to 14.00 eer eee ese Ae ° eae 
Wee comy “Fer all ERT ee es 2 6 oe Nuts and Bolts 
= yx Nuts, Bolts, and Rivets....... .. 1518 Ce anae —e 
2 per cmt, i -“<aidss Owemereccecedes 1518 ‘ ae « 
livered, age metal...... + 5500.00 to 250.00 (% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
per cent, - DT (An bishekh tednea <n e'ceks «+e 1619 eee: GNOME sc cdnwanscccenisice ~ S 
English ¢.i.f. Atlantic ports. . 195. Merchantand Cast Pine......... 519 FT Perec 30-10 0 
Spiegel, 18 to 22 per cent fur- eee ate ee a Larger and longer............... 30 off 
Se TEE 45 incu weonatiece 75.00 Plates — wesscercasensenerenncees 1519 MACHINE BOLTS 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, spot ES OR es Tee 1520 (% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
and contract, delivered...... 83.00 to 85.00 Scrap 1520 Rolled thread ...........+sseees: 40-10-5 off 
Ferrotungsten, standard, per ee SP ae Spire Bee Cte PARMIRE 0 2 PE i ect cs Cec nhesnss son 40-5 off 
pound contained, furnace... .. 90cto 1.10 .* a cxbddbeec nes dect eas 1521 Larger and longer................- 30~10 off 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 per cent eee dens s 50 baleen ven - 1621 Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 40 off 
chromium, 6 to 8 per cent Cotton Ties 1521 Other style heads.............. .. 20% higher 
a TR ee Se A ORCS PROD SOF CeoCees ~ Stove bolts in packages............ 70-10 off 
maker's plant .........+..- 1Te to 19¢ ee ee 1521 Stove bolts in bulk................ 70-10-2% off 
Ferrovanadium, Pe =o Cars, and Track Materials....... 1522 Cold .¥ ey hexagon ae 
cent per con . Siustesel Mhies 1522 nuts % in. and larger........... -5 0 
according to analysis........ 6.50 to 8.00 TT eee: Se Reser scesees _— Cold pressed semifinished hexagon 
Ferro.. carbon-titanium, carloads, Semifinished Steel .........6006. 1523 nuts y~ in. and smaller......... 60-5 off 
producers plant, per net ton.. 200.00 Nonferrous Markets ............ 1523 Gimlet and cone point oe eee. sch 50 off 
Bessemer, Seneeticen, 1© por cont 62.5010 0450 | 0112 policed Sirip Stecl.......... 1523 . 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 11 per cent 65.80 to 67.80 Hot pressed, square blank............. 2.00c off 
Bessemer, ferrosilicon, 12 od cent 69.10to 71.10 Export Market ......-seeeeeees 1524 Hot pressed, square tapped............. 1.75¢ off 
Prices at Jackson and New Straitsville, 0. Foreign Markets ..... ...1527 to 15380 Hot pressed, hexagon eae ee e 
: a Hot pressed, hexagon tapped............ L75eo 
Semifinished Material Coke By-Products ......-.00-05: 1530 Cold pressed, square tapped............ 1.75¢ off 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS GE “<5 on 94 ns ubce ues oo» + 1558 Cold pressed, square blank... ... weeees 2.000 off 
(4 x 4 inch) : s Cold pressed, hexagon blank............ 2.00¢ off 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ........ $65.00 to 70.00 no = ae olla ey noe Cold pressed, hexagon tapped........... 1.75¢ off 
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Prices 
May 26 
: 1920 

Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh.... $43.90 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh.... 44.90 
*No. 2 Foundry, val. del, Pittsburgh.. 45.40 
*No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, furnmace.... 43.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 57.50 
Pees CRED ony ctogecccocecss 43.00 
peeeeenes, CHEERED cccconesidseceves 43.50 
*Southern, No. 2 Birmingham....... 42.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton...... 44.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 441.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia, furmace........ 46.25 
**No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia. 46.90 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh.... 42.40 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 200.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh........ 70.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 75.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 80.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... 70.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............. 3.25¢ 
Sheet Beek, GOED dccecccsiacdoces 3.52 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............. 4.25 









Prices Present and Past 


Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales, at the dates named 








Average prices Prices Average pfices 
April Jan. May May 26 April Jan. May 
1920 1920 1919 1920 1920 1920 1919 
$43.50 $40.00 $29.35 Iron bars, Cleveland ..........00555 $3.75 $3.75 $3.25 $2.52 
44.40 39.20 27.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill...........+. 3.75 3.75 3.13 2.50 
44.20 40.90 28.15 Beam, GORE cc caccaccsccocstous 3.72 3.72 2.72 2.72 
43.00 40.00 26.75 Bestia, Pn nccccsscecotonece 3.25 3.25 2.64 2.45 
57.50 48.75 $1.75 Beams, Philadelphia .........5.565 3.75 4.25 2.90 2.695 
3.00 40.35 65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh............ 3.50 3.65 3.10 2.65 
43.50 40.50 7.25 Tank plates. Chleae .nccccccccccss 4.02 4.02 2.92 2.92 
40.00 88.20 27.35 Tank plates, Philadelphia .......... 4.00 4.25 3.65 2.895 
43.50 39.50 26.75 Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh.... 7.00 6.00 5.00 4.35 
43.70 39.75 28. Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 5.00 4.85 4.05 3.55 
44.25 41.25 27.5 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 7.50 7.50 6.35 5.70 
46.80 43.90 30. Wire nails, Pittsburgh............+.. 4.00 4.00 4.25 8.25 
42.40 39.60 27. Connellsville furnace coke........... 12.00 11.20 6.00 3.72 
200.00 146.00 130.00 Connellsville foundry coke.......... 13.00 11.60 7.00 4.35 
68.00 49.60 38.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 25.50 26.40 26.50 15.45 
ope Sete gzoo Heavy melting steel, eastem, Pa.......23.00 24.80 24.45 15.30 
70.00 4960 $850 Heavy melting steel, Chieago........ 22.50 43.95 2425 15.40 
3.65 3.10 2.35 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pennsylvania.. 33.50 35.25 32.90 21.90 
2.87 2.62 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago avie" Daun 30.70 29.00 17.0 
4.25 3.75 2.595 Rerolling rails, Chicago ........+4+:. $1.50 32.50 33.60 17.45 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon, °%°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 








lron Interest All in Shipments 


Producers and Consumers Concentrate Attention on Deliveries Against Old Orders 
Rather Than on New Business—Some 1921 Inquiry at Chicago—Southern 
Stocks Vanishing and Are at Lowest Point in Long Time 


Chicago, May 25.—Few features 
mark the situation in pig iron in the 
Chicago district, difficulties of opera- 
tion and some shortage of coke com- 
bining with the generally unsettled 
condition of business to limit the melt 
and thus prevent users from showing 
anxiety for further supply. Local pro- 
ducers are shipping a tonnage about 
equal to production and the railroad 
situation is showing comparatively 
little change. While some foundrics 
are closed for lack of material, this 
is more often the result of coke short- 
age than of pig iron. Considerable 
iron is piled at furnaces in the Chi- 
cago district, but other western and 
northern stacks managed to keep fairly 
clear during the worst of the rail- 
road tieup. Practically no inquiry is 
being put out except for prompt iron 
and all carloads in transit are sold 
readily by dealers to whom they are 
consigned. Practically the only de- 
mand is for prompt iron and almost 
nothing is being done on contracts for 
deferred delivery. Indications are that 
a number of melters who have not yet 
covered their last half requirements 
are nearly ready to inquire and cover 
their requirements. A Chicago melter 
recently bought about 1500 tons of 
northern foundry iron for prompt de- 
livery, from a furnace further east, at 
a price figuring about $47, delivered, 
Chicago. A sale recently was made 
of prompt valley malleable at $50.05, 
delivered Chicago. Southern iron is 
equally inactive, with prices varying 
from $42 to $44, Birmingham, on both 
prompt and contract iron. A recent 
sale of 600 tons of southern foundry 
for last half was made at $42, Birm- 
ingham, and the buyer immediately 
inquired for 600 tons more for de- 
livery during first half of 1921. This 





is the first instance known of an in- 
quiry so far ahead, but the furnace re- 
fused to quote. Melters are finding 
much difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
fuel and are using every effort to 
persuade sellers to give them prefer- 
ence. 

Blast furnace operation on the part 


of the Lllinois Steel Co. has been 
reduced by the banking of one stack 
at Gary and one at South Chicago. 
This gives 19 active furnaces out of 
29, about 65 per cent furnace capac- 
ity. However, production is at a 


higher rate, running between 70 and 
75 per cent, the difference being rep- 
resented by open hearth scrap. Bank- 
ing these furnaces was not due 
much to lighter receipts of fuel as to 
the fact that reserves had been drawn 
on too heavily and increased  ship- 
ments had failed to come about 
had been expected. Other producers 
are operating at the same schedule 
as has prevailed for several weeks. 


50 


as 


Concentrate On Shipments 
Philadelphia, May 25.—Chief efforts 
of pig iron sellers in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania are being devoted to trying to 


ship this product. This continues a 
dificult thing to do. New demand is 
slow and the week’s total turnover 
was comparatively small. New in- 
quiries are light. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry iron continues to be 
sold at $45 to $47 furnace for No. 2 
plain (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) and $46 to 
$48.25 for No. 2 (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
with a number of sales at the out- 
side figure. Although the demand is 
quiet, the market is strong and there 
are no signs of weakness anywhere. 
Virginia foundry iron is not being 
offered plentifully. The asking price 


on futures is $45 furnace for the base 





oe — 


grade although spot Virginia metal is 


obtainable at $44 base. The gray 
forge market is devoid of transac- 
tions but this grade probably could 
be had at $44 eastern Permsylvania 
furnace. No basic sales are reported 
and there are no active inquiries. The 
Stanley G. Flagg Mfg. Co. is in- 


quiring for around 2000 tons of malle- 


able and special basic. Low phos- 
phorus iron shows some inquiry but 
no business has been done. The 


price on standard iron may go higher 
because of the difficulty of the fur- 
maces getting coke shipped. The dif- 
ficulty of obtaining spot coke at any 
price also continues to render the 
operating outlook uncertain. 


Trouble to Get Cars 
Cleveland, May 25.—While some 
makers in this territory had been able 
to move more iron the past week by 


means of carload gshipments, this 
situation is not general among the 
producers. Most of the latter had 
been barely able to duplicate their 


previous week’s records in this respect 
and there is an increasing difficulty 
on their part in obtaining sufficient 
cars owing to the diverting of much 
equipment ino the coal traffic. Per- 
mits are more readily obtainable by 


the furnaces from the railroads but 
the problem is to get the cars by 
which to execute them. Sales are 


practically negligible. The exceptance 
to this rule was a closing in a week 
by one producer of about 1000 tons 
of spot and 7000 tons of third quar- 
ter business at $44 base furnace for 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon. A lot of 2500 
tons of matleable for third quarter 
at $44.50 furnace was included. Pres- 
ent inquiry is’ very light. There had 
been some cases where consumers 
have ordered the furnaces to suspend 
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shipments but in one of these in- 


stances, deliveries again had __ been 
ordered forward. The McKinney 
Steel Co. has blown out one of its 


Cleveland furnaces for relining. The 
United Alloy Steel Corp. at Canton 
which was down to four open-hearth 
furnaces a week ago now is running 
10 furnaces and has been taking in 
pig iron accordingly. 


More Furnaces Are Active 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Marketwise, 
the situation in pig iron rarely has 
been so devoid ot ieatures as it has 
been in the past week. Several mer- 
chant furnace interests have not con- 
cluded a sale even of small tonnagces. 
The most important business was in 
basic in which about 5000 tons were 
closed at approximately $43 valley 
basis. A steel foundry interest was 
the principal buyer. A sheet maker 
continues to figure .on 12,000 tons of 


basic. ‘I'ransactions have been fewer 
in the past week than they were re- 
cently. ‘This condition probably finds 


explanation in the fact that most of 
the blast furnace interests had been 
able to make slightly better shipments 
than recently, due to an easing im 
the transportation situation. Some 
attempt is noted on the part of melt- 
ers to line up their last half require- 
ments but no actual business has 
been done, Producers still are disin- 
clined to commit themselves on last 
half tonnages until they have a 
clearer line on the amount of iron 
sold for first half which they will be 
obliged to carry over into last half 
and also some definite idea as to fuel 
costs. Prices of the various grades 
hold unchanged but merely are nom- 
inal in the lack of important sales. 
Some doubt exists whether producers 
would duplicate the lost sales. Low 
phosphorus iron is the case in pomt. 
the last sale of this grade in this 
district was at $50 valley furnace and 
that is as high as any sales have been 
made here. The valley producer of 
this grade, however, is obtaining $51 
and 52 on tonnages going into Ohio 


and New York states and now is 
quoting $52 minimum. A number of 
active blast furnaces is larger this 


week than a week ago. Struthers at 
Struthers, O., the Mattie furpace of 
the A. Byers Co., Girard, O., 
and No. 3 stack of the Shenango 
Furnace Co. and the Clair Furnace 
Co., Sharpsville, Pa, have resumed 
blowing and it is probably that the 
Alice furnace of the Valley Moid & 
Iron Corp., Sharpsville, Pa., will be 
in blast before the end of the week. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. has 36 active 
furnaces as compared with 33 a week 
ago. Some doubt exists that mer- 
chant furnaces can be kept going. 


England Hard Pressed 


Boston, May 24—New England 
foundries forced to use every expedi- 
ent in order to keep metal in their 
cupolas, are struggling under a more 
severe pig iron shortage than existed 
at any time during the war. The 
three principal New England railroads 
are embargoed against shipment of 
pig iron jn any of the customary 
routes. Shipments are of course com- 
ing through, but in tonnages utterly 
inadequate to the needs of the found- 
ries. Some eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
nacés have shipped to points in west- 


New 
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ern New York in order to reach the 
New York Central at a free junction 
for reshipment over the Boston & 
Albany to New England points. In 
many shipments reported, the freight 
has been double the usual amount. 
Permits over the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad have beer 
issued much more freely during the past 
week and Connecticut foundries have 
experienced considerable relief  al- 
though operation in the case of a 
large percentage of these still is on 
a curtailed basis. Even some of the 
large foundries have been forced to 
close down one or two days a week. 
With this situation it is not surprising 
that there is little interest in future 
iron. Spot iron is able to command 
exceedingly high prices. Sprue scrap 
has sold at $47, delivered to consumer. 
Furnace prices have remained prac- 
tically the same in all districts, al- 
though there is a firmer tone in the 
case of Virginia interests. One Vir- 
ginia furnace refused to accept an 
order for approximately 1000 tons at 
$44, furnace, or $48.70, delivered. This 
tonnage was subsequently placed with 
a Buffalo furnace at $45 or $48.90, 
delivered. Buffalo furnaces have been 


able to make fairly frec shipments 
over the Grand Trunk and Boston & 
Maine railroads. The Laconia Car 
Co., Laconia, N. H., purchased 300 


tons of malleable at $45, eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnace. A central Massa 
chusetts foundry bought 400 tons 

prompt 2.75 to 3.25 silicon from east 
ern Pennsylvania at $49, furnace. Th 


continued railroad tieup has again 
caused considerable interest in south- 
ern iron for delivery by water to 
Boston and many small sales have 
been made during the week. Prices 
are on a $42 base with $5.75 freight 


to docks in Boston. With New Eng- 


land shipments some 50,000 tons be- 
hind on delivery to date, new inquiry 
is quiet. 


Export Sales are Heavy 


New York, May 24.—Export buy- 
ing just at present is the most impor- 
tant feature in the pig iron market 
here. During the past week export 
business here totaled close to 10,000 
tons and there are inquiries out for 
more than this total which are ex- 
pected to be placed shortly. In fact, 
several inquiries for 1000 tons or more 
each are expected to be placed in 
the next day or two. A considerable 
portion of the export business of the 
past week involved Alabama foundry 
iron which was sold on the basis of 
$42, Birmingham, for 1.75 to 2.25 per 
cent silicon. The iron sold is to be 
shipped to’ a number of European 


countries. 

There has been a marked letdown 
in the demand for pig iron from do- 
mestic consumers. Sellers say that 
consumers have been affected by the 
price-cutting reports in mercantile 
lines in the daily newspapers. Some 
consumers who have not yet bought 
for third quarter have decided to 
wait. The sellers, however, all feel 
that the pig iron situation is funda- 
mentally strong and they point out 
the fact that by far the major por- 
tion of this year’s production is sold 
up. The sellers feel that the near 
future is going to be characterized 
by higher prices. Prices, in fact, have 
shown a tendency during the past 
week to go higher. Fewer eastern 
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Pennsylvania makers now are on the 
basis of $45, furnace, for 1.75 to 2,25 
per cent silicon. One furnace now 
is $1 higher. However, eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry still can be had with 
ease at around $45, furnace, base, and 
both second half and prompt tonnage 
are obtainable at this figure. Some 
further business in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania foundry for second half has been 
done at $47, base, furnace. Central 
Pennsylvania foundry can be had for 
May-June shipment at $44.50 to $45, 
base, furnace, while some more busi- 
ness has been done by makers in 
that district at $47, furnace, for 2.25 
to 2.75 silicon. 

A fair amount of off iron has been 
sold in this district during the past 
week for prompt shipment around 
$43, furnace. Several hundred tons of 
Ohio malleable were sold for third 
quarter at $45, furnace. Some copper- 
bearing low phosphorus has been sold 


for second half at $47, furnace. A 
New England consumer is in the mar- 
ket for several thousand tons of low 
Phosphorus iron. 
, Sell Southern at $44 

Cincinnati, May 24.—Southern iron 
is scarce and there is a strong and 
increasing buying demand. The mar 
ket is strong and higher prices are 
predicted. two sales were mad 


within the past few days to Ohio con 
umers of considerable tonnage of 
Southern No. 2 225 silicon) 


(1.75 to 2.2 
at $44 Birmingham, and a_ smaller 
sale is made at 


said to have been 
$44.50 for early delivery. Buyers 
generally however are holding off, 
many of them maintaining that the 
prices at which this iron is being 
held is too high. It is said there is 
some iron still available around 
$42.50 and $43, but offerings at these 
figures apparently are scarce. The 
market is flooded with inquiries from 
anxious-buyers and more requests for 


iron are being received than at any 
time during the past several months. 
Actual orders are few however. The 
machinists strike in this disrict is 
dragging along and production has 
been cut down considerably. Only a 
few of the larger plants have been 


materially affected, most of them hav- 


ing been able to keep in operation, 
but a number of foundries have been 
idle and the effect is being felt gen- 
erally. Shipping conditions have 
shown some improvement, and _ the 
movement of both fuel, and iron has 
been more satisfactory. Northern 
prices are strong but there is prac- 
tically no iron available. Furnaces 
in the Ironton district have been in- 
creasing output but delayed contract 


orders have been taking up production 


to such an extent that little finds its 


way into the open market. Some 
year-end orders were placed recently 
for No. 2 at $44.50 Ironton furnace. 
Order Books Are Closed 

Buffalo, May 25.—The transporta- 
tion difficulties have effectively tied 
up the iron market. The past week 
was not marked by a single trans- 
action of importance. With one fur- 
nace out of the market since March 
with the exception of some basic 


selling, two of the other three inter- 
ests are out as sellers, at least tem- 
porarily. Every effort is being made 
to get out the iron already sold, and 
from the present appearance of the 
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traffic situation, this will be no small 
task. Confronted by the practical im- 
possibility to move iron,’ furnaces are 
resorting to piling metal generally and 
have closed their order books for 
the present. The uncertainty of de- 
livery likewise has caused consumers 
to cease inquiring for new material 
until some measure of delivery is ob- 
tained on iron already sold. About 
the only sale during the week was 
250 tons of foundry iron for last half 
delivery at $45, base. Furnaces are 
getting sufficient coke to keep operat- 
ing and no interruption from this 
cause is feared, though the situation 
is not good. 


Few Sales at St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 22.—Little change 
is evident in the market for pig iron 
A few scattering inquiries and smal! 
sales for third and last quarter deliv- 
ery are reported as well as some smal! 
transactions for spot shipment, but the 
total volume is light. Producers ars: 
waiting patiently for the resumption 
of railroad traffic. Consumers, how- 
ever, are by no means idle, and are 
trucking comparatively large tonnages 
at extremely high cost. Plant activity 
in the district proper has been well 
maintained, but unless there is some 
relief soon a radical turn for the worse 
must occur. Actual sales during the 
week total less than 1500 tons of all 
grades. Belleville foundries have tak- 
en some iron, that point not being 
affected by the embargoes, and several 
small lots were sold in Iowa. Most 
sellers are quoting $42 for No. 2 
southern (1.75 to 2.25 silicon), but 
there is little doubt that this figure 
would be shaded to any purchaser 
with cash. 


Southern Stocks Are Shrinking 


Birmingham, May 25.—The pig iron 
market in southern territory is strong 
and sales continue to be made on 
the basis of $42, furnace, for 1.75 to 
2.25 silicon. Some variation in the 
quoting of differentials from the base 
grade, however, has appeared. Some 
of the furnaces have turned away re- 
cently from the 4 per cent differential 
between grades adopted some time ago 
and have _reverted to the Redfield 
schedule which means a somewhat 
lower figure. For example, 2.25 to 
2.75 silicon under the 4 per cent 
schedule is advanced $1.68, while un- 
der the Redfield listing the addition 
is $1.25. Some companies are hold- 
ing off from accepting fourth quarter 
business. Current sales range from 
carloads to 750 to 1000 tons. Little 
tonnage has been sold for shipment to 


Italy and other foreign countries. 
New bookings by the furnaces are 
more than equal of make. Southern 


pig iron is being shipped around the 
congested territory in the East for 
delivery in New England. Shipments 
also are being made to the Northwest 
and other sections’ where embargoes 
can be circumhanded. Stocks of iron 
in the South have been dwindling 
rapidly. The reduction in April from 
147, tons to 91,000 tons on May 
is expected to be continued this month. 
On May 72,000 tons of foundry 
iron were on hand compared with 
104,000 tons April 1; 8000 tons of ma- 
chine cast foundry against 15,000 tons; 
5000 tons of basic against 20,000 tons; 
and 5000 tons of warrant iron against 
6700 tons. 
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Fail to Check Coke Prices 


Large Producers Have Little to Offer at $12, while $16 and $17 Are Paid for 
Supplies—100 Carloads Sold at $14—New England Prices Raised 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Small coke 
producers, lacking regular consuming 
connections, and the brokers are the 
dominant interests in the present sput 
market. Larger producers have most 
of their production under contract 
and the little “free” tonnage they have 
for prompt shipment they are inclinec 
to dispose of at $12, ovens, for either 
furnace or foundry grades. The at- 
tempt of these interests plainly is to 
hold the market in check, but they 
have not succeeded, as many blast 
furnaces and foundry interests in the 
east and in other sections of the coun- 
try are now feeling the full effect of 
the railroad situation, and with them 
the price is secondary to getting 
enough fuel to keep plants going. 
Eastern interests have paid as high as 
$16, ovens, for prompt furnace coke 
and sales both in that section and also 
in the west have been fairly frequent 
at $15, ovens. Little business has 
been done in coke for consumption in 
this and nearby districts at above $13, 


ovens, and merchant blast furnaces 
generally are inclined to bank their 
stacks rather than go above $12, 
ovens. A large valley steelmaker paid 


$14 ovens for 100 cars of spot coke. 
Some spot foundry fuel also is moving 
as low as $12, ovens, but the bulk of 
sales range from $14 to $15, and 
occasionally $16 has been done. Rail- 
roads serving the Connellsville dis- 
trict generally are operating better. 
but lately have been running short of 
cars, not only because of the slow re- 
turn of equipment but because the 
order of’the interstate commerce com- 
mission has not yet brought back 
much of the open-top cars of eastern 
roads which has been in service for 
months on western lines. The car 
supply situation has affected both pro- 
duction and shipments and created a 
distinctly tight spot market. Last half 
business is held in check by the un- 
settled railroad and business situation. 
Operators would go ahead with such 
business, but consumers believe they 
will be able to make better terms later. 
Connellsville production of coke for 
the week ended May 15, is estimated 
by The Connellsville Courier at 154,400 
tons, against 170,100 tons in the previous 
week. 


Contract Price Advanced 


New York, May 24—Because cf 
being forced to buy coal in ‘the open 
market, the New England Coal & 
Coke Co. has advanced foundry coke 
to $15.50, ovens, for spot, and $15 for 
contract coke. It also has extended 
this price to existing contracts. Some 
of the New England consumers who, 
now will pay $17.40, delivered 
originally contracted at $11.90, de- 
livered, and some at $15.40 and $16.40, 
delivered. It is very difficult to secwe 
coke and but for heavy March ship- 
ments, and these gradually are reach- 
ing consumers, a great many plants 
would have had to shut down. How- 
ever, April shipments were light and 
consequently not much tonnage is ir 


transit. Some spot foundry coke last 
week was sold at $14, Connellsville 
but this figure now is low. Some spot 
foundry today was sold at $16 and $17, 
Connellsville. 


Spot Foundry Sold at $16 


Philadelphia, May 25.—Coke is hard 
to get, especially spot furnace coke 
for which $16, Connellsville, is asked. 
No sales have been made at the latter 
figure. Several sales of spot foundry 
coke have been made at $16, Connells- 
ville. West Virginia makers are ask- 
ing $14, ovens, for spot foundry. 


Raise New England Prices 


Boston, May 24.—Coke which up te 
the present has been fairly free from 
transportation difficulties in the New 
England district, has become scarce 
among foundries. The New England 
Coal & Coke Co., Everett, Mass., has 
had such serious delays in its supply 
of coal that its surplus has been 
nearly exhausted and large purchases 
of spot coal have been necessary to 
keep the plant running. As a result of 
this, its price has been advanced to 
$17.40, delivered, for spot and for 
nearly all contract coke. The May 
price on sliding scale contracts was 
previously established at $16.40, de- 
livered, but the company has been 
forced to announce that the contracts 
for the remaining shipments during 
the month will take the $17.40 rate, 
the same as spot coke. Shipments of 
coke have been delayed in some cases, 
and foundries have a new obstacle t 
contend with. So far, the Providence 
Gas Co. has been operating at fuil 
capacity, although it is sold up to tix 
exclusion of any new business. Freight 
embargoes prevent any beehive coke 
getting into New England. 


Scarcity Extends Through West 


St. Louis, May 22—Several solid 
trainloads of coke have arrived from 
the east, and this has helped the local 
situation to some extent, but deliv- 
eries generally are still far behind. 
Many cars are started but few ar- 
rive. The general demand is very 
heavy. Many cokemakers doing busi- 
ness in this district have sold their 
entire quotas for the last half of the 


year, and little contracting is being 
done for that period. Urgent calls 
are coming from the west, where 


numerous foundries and smelters have 
been closed because of lack of fuel. 


Continue to Make Shipments 


Ala., May 25.—De- 
strong for coke, and 
producers are getting high prices. 
Shipments continue to be made into 
the St. Louis territory, 72-hour coke 
selling at $12.50 per ton, f.o.b. ovens 
Production will not be increased until 
the latter part of June, when the re- 
mainder of the by-product plant of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co 
will be put in operation, and Ten 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. ca- 
pacity will be greater. 


Birmingham, 
mand sstill is 
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Demand for Bars Calmer 


Place Provided on Mill Books in West Relievs Consumers—Good 
Sales Reported from East—Nuts and Bolts Higher 


Chicago, March 25.—Feverish de- 
mand for finished steel, particularly soft 
steel bars, has lessened ‘and consumers 
appear to be much better satisfied 
with the situation than formerly. This 
is due in part to the policy of the 
leading interest in booking tonnages 
for indefinite delivery, giving consumers 
a place on mill books, which will result 
in their receiving steel when their turn 
arrives. In spite of the lessened de- 
mand for contracts, pressure for de- 
livery keeps up and all consumers are 
anxiously requesting mills to get out 
their material and relieve their short- 
age. The leading interest is booking 
tonnages for regular customers, if they 
desire to take their chance for indefi- 
nite delivery. Books have not yet been 
opened for third quarter specification, 
which will mean delivery next year with 
a bare possibility of some of the mate- 
rial being furnished late in fourth 
quarter. Some preference is being given, 
where possible with justice, to railroads, 
frog and crossing manufacturers, car 
builders and manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, these being regarded 
as most essential. On soft steel bars 
the leading interest is quoting 2.62c, Chi- 
cago mill, while eastern independents in 
a position to furnish prompt material 
are quoting from somewhat above that 
figure to as high as 4.00c, Pittsburgh. 

Manufacturers of bar iron find de- 
mand continuing strong and for the 
most part are taking business only from 
old customers. Demand on the part 
of railroads has slackened somewhat, 
probably as the result of lack of money. 
All small sections are.now being quot- 
ed at 4.00c, Chicago mill, while larger 
sections are quoted as low as 3.75c, 
Chicago mill. Demand remains heavy. 

For hard steel bars rerolled from 
rails quotations of 3.75c to 4.00c, Chi- 
cago mill, are being made for manu- 
facturers, while reinforced concrete 
bars are commanding 3.75c to 4.50c, 
Chicago mill, the higher figure apply- 
ing on earlier deliveries. Demand for 
this product is far in excess of mill 
production. 


Demand Much Less Urgent 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—While the de- 
mand for merchant steel bars still is 
large, it has lost much of the urgency 
it recently showed due to the fact that 


secondary manufacturers are operating 
less fully on account of the railroad 
situation. Some of the independent 


makers still are quoting 4.00c base and 
one company recently named 4.25c 
against some inquiries for structural 
bars, but 3.50c has been rarely exceed- 
ed on actual business. A minimum of 


3.00c still is being quoted by a large 
maker. The Carnegie Steel Co. still 
is operating its bar mills at its Du- 


quesne works but has only a few of its 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown mills run- 
ning and is piling most of the output 
at Duquesne. Opening up of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie railroad has en- 
abled the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
to move a considerable number of 
loaded cars. Iron bar makers still are 


quoting 4.50c base for common iron. 


Some Sizable Lots Closed 


Philadelphia, May 25.—Steel bars 
continue an exception among finished 


products. The mills say the demand 
exceeds their ability to book Mill 
prices show no change. Individual 
orders include 3000 tons of bars at 
4.00c Pittsburgh for shipment com- 
mencing in 60 to 90 days, 1000 ttons 
of bands at 6.00c Pittsburgh for de- 
livery commencing in 90 days, 1000 
tons of deformed bars at 4.00c, and 


1000 tons of cold-rolled bars at 6.50c. 
It is reported that because of inability 
materials Beaver 


to ship or receive 

valley cold-rolled steelmakers are not 
taking any business at present. Bolt, 
nut and rivet demand is very quiet. 


Buyers Less Insistent 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Although the 
demand for cold-finished steel bars 
shows no material relaxation, there 


seems to be a full appreciation among 
buyers of the difficulties which con- 
front manufacturers in the matter of 
shipments and the former are not 
pressing so insistently for deliveries. 
Automobile companies still are in the 
market for tonnages and a sale of 
300 tons of hexagons in the smaller 
sizes is reported by one maker for 
reasonably early delivery at 6.50c, base. 
This marks the general maximum, al- 
though on % and 9/1l6-inch rounds 
10.00c has been done and it is de- 
clared could be repeated on tonnages 
which could be shipped ow imme- 
diately. One company in this district 
still is holding to a base of 4.10c for 
these bars and another is quoting 4.25c, 
base, but only small tonnages, 


Falling Behind On Orders 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Makers of 
hoops and bands in this district have 
made no headway in reducing their 
obligations; on the contrary, they are 
further behind than they were a week 
ago as considerable difficulty still is 
experienced in moving billets to mills 
separated from steel works. One in- 
dependent maker still is quoting 5.50c, 
base, on hoops and bands but is accepting 


business in steel suitable for auto- 

mobile rim stock at the same base. 
Situation Slightly Easier 

Pittsburgh, May 25.—While plant 


operations of makers of nuts, bolts and 
rivets in this district still are decidedly 
below normal, they are somewhat bet- 
ter than recently due to a somewhat 
easier transportation _ situation. This 
has permitted larger shipments of fin- 
ished material and has enabled manu- 
facturers to secure more rods and bars. 


Bolt Quotations Advanced 


Chicago, May 25.—A number of pro- 
ducers of nuts and bolts have ad- 
vanced their quotations about 10 per 
cent over the prevailing level, in an 
attempt to stop the tremendous in- 
quiry which is facing them at a time 
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when shortage of raw material is cur- 
tailing progiuction. 


Larger Lots 


Of English Ferro Closed at $195 Tide- 
water—Some Spiegel Sales 


New York, May 24.—Buying 
ferromanganese has been on a larger 
scale during the past week than for 
several weeks past. One western con- 
sumer bought 500 tons of English 
metal and altogether ithe business of 
the past week totaled close to 1000 
tons. This was done on the basis 
of $195, tidewater, for English ferro- 
manganese for second half, $200 de- 
livered, for domestic for second half, 
and $225 to $250, delivered, for ferro- 


$22 
manganese for spot shipment. 


of 


Spiegeleisen demand also showed 
considerable increase. Sales of the 
past week aggregated close ito 1000 
tons, including mostly second half 
metal which went on the basis of 


$75, furnace, for 20 per cent. 
Place More Stacks on Ferro 


Philadelphia, May 25.—E. J. Lavino 
& Co., have placed their Sheridan fur 
and have 


nace on ferromanganese, 

put ‘their Reusens, Va., stack on 
spiegeleisen. The latter will go on 
ferromanganese early next week, 
making four Lavino furnaces on that 
metal. The market for ferroalloys is 
quiet. The Midvale Steel & Ord 
nance Co., has decided to postpone 
its contemplated purchase of 3000 to 


6000 tons 


Brazilian Shipments Increase 


Philadelphia, May —Shipments 
of Brazilian manganese ore are im- 
proving, more cargoes than usual be 
ing on the way to the United States. 
The market for Brazilian ore for 
early shipment is around 85 cents per 


spiegeleisen. 


25 


unit, tidewater. The demand fo: 
spot ore is active, and ore already 
arrived probably would bring 90 
cents. 


Sales Few and Small 


Pittsburgh, May 26—Not much is go- 
on in ferroalloys in this market, not 
that the demand is lacking but rather 
because of difficulties surrounding de- 
liveries. Prompt tonnages of domestic 
ferromanganese generally are held at 
$250, delivered, but this price is a lit- 
tle extreme except for occasional car- 
load lots. The last sizable tonnage 
of this material sold in this district ror 
prompt delivery went at right around 
$240, delivered. Last half tonnages still 
are quoted at $200, delivered, with little 
business being done as buyers seem in 
no hurry to cover and makers are not 
pressing sales. Some fear is expressed 
here that the future may develop a 
considerable shortage of manganese ore. 

Although spiegeléisen is quoted at 
$75, furnace, for 19 to 21 per cent 
material for both prompt and deferred 
shipments, no actual business has heen 
done here at higher than $70. Offerings 
of this material for early delivery are 
exceedingly small. 

Start Production At Chicago 

Chicago, May 25.—Production of 
ferromanganese by a blast furnace 


stack at South Chicago has just been 
started and a moderate supply of this 
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alloy is available for prompt delivery 
during June. Sales for June delivery 
were not made until recently because 
of uncertainties of ore supply, but 
contracts can be made now at about 
$250, furnace. For last half contracts 


will be made at $200, while for 
definite portions of that period $225 is 
the figure. On some resale ferro- 


manganese prices ranging from $235 


to $250 have been made, but the 
volume of this business is small. 
Spiegeleisen is decidedly quiet, with 


quotations averaging about $75, east- 
ern furnace. 


Small Gain 
Shown by Pipe Mill Shipments—Cast 
Iron Lettings Are Few 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—The past week 
has seen a slight improvement in the 
movement of pipe from the plants in 
this district which have remained in 
operation but the gain has been nothing 
to talk about. The Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie railroad has secured enough men 
to replace striking workmen to be able 
to give better service and a number 
of loaded cars at the Woodlawn, Pa., 
works of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. have been moved out. The Na- 
tional Tube Co. is moving, as it has 
for the past few weeks, approximately 
50 per cent of its production. Both of 
these companies report full ;' 
tions. No increase of pipe ..... upera- 
tions can be reported in the Youngs- 
town or Wheeling districts but the A. 
M. Byers Co. and Spang-Chalfant 
& Co. are doing somewhat better as 
a result of the larger supplies of raw 
material. Quotations are much as they 
have been recently, inquiries being nu- 
merous and urgent but with most com- 
panies out of the market. It is re- 
ported that one of the independent 
makers of steel pipe recently issued a 
new card on oil country pipe, increas- 
ing prices $10 per ton. Other makers 
are holding to their old cards. The 
Reading Iron Co. has not met the re- 
cent advance by the A. M. Byers Co., 
still quoting its old card rate dated 
Jan. 17. 


New Business is Quiet 


New York, May 24.—Small tonnages 
of cast iron pipe are being booked 
for shipment to Cuba and South 
America, but two or three large in- 
quiries noted some time ago involving 
pipe for these countries, seem to 
have disappeared entirely. The busi- 
ness now booked is said to be going 
at prices quoted on domestic orders. 


Cast Pipe Demand Small 


Chicago, May 25.—Dullness_ con- 
tinues in the market for cast iron pipe 
with few advertised lettings, the in- 
quiry of the city of Akron, O., for 
1800 tons of 48-inch pipe, on which 
bids will be opened June 1, being the 
only one of importance. 


Pipe Demands are Heavy 


Birmingham, Ala., May 25.—While 
sales are not heavy, the market for 
cast iron pipe in the South is still 
strong. Smaller sizes are most in 
demand. Pipemakers assert that be- 
cause of the high price of pig iron it 
is not profitable to keep too much 
stock on hand. 
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Contused 


Prices Show Cons:derable Variation—Baltimore 8 Ohio Buys at 3.50c 


—Locomotive and Car Requirements Are Coming Forward 


New York, May 24.—Although far 
from weak, the plate market in this 
district continues to reflect a rather 
confused situation, in that current 
prices show considerable variation. 
Several thousand tons of Lloyd’s ship 
plates have been sold for export to 
Glasgow at a shade under 4.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. Lloyd’s ship plates, both for 
export and domestic shipment during 
the past week, brought 3.75c to 4.00c, 
Pittsburgh. A large locomotive com- 
pany recently purchased 4000 to 5000 
tons of plates at 4.00c, Pittsburgh, for 
boiler and fire box steel, and 3.75c, 
for tank and universal plates. The 
market on universals now may be 
quoted at 3.50c to 3.75c, Pittsburgh; 
tank plates also may be quoted at 
3.50c to 3.75c, Pittsburgh, although the 
3.50c price is unusual. The Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad which recently bought 
15,000 to 20,000 tons of car material 
paid 3.50c, Pittsburgh, for the plates. 
Consumers in this district continue to 
have great difficulty due to the erratic 
railroad situation, and some consumers 
are able to get deliveries only in the 
most roundabout way. ‘ 

Railroad Inquiry Expected 

Philadelphia, May 25.—The plate 
market now ranges from 4.00c to 
5.00c Pittsburgh for light gages, 4.00c 
for boiler and fire box, 3.75c to 4.00c 
for ship plates and from 3.50c to 
3.75c for tank and universals. Of 
present demands locomotive require- 
ments are most important but con- 
siderable railroad inquiry is expected 
out the next week or two for repair 


Inquiry is out for 3000 tons of %- 
inch for export from the Pacific 
coast and for 12,000 tons of ship 


plates and 4000 tons of ship shapes 
while for a pipe line at Seattle new 
bids have been requested. East- 
ern output continues low due to the 
lack of coal and inability to ship 
The mills report many buyers are 
holding up action awaiting a clearing 
up of the situation. One eastern 
maker says on account of advancing 
raw material, it is unable to reduce 
from the 4.00c price. 


Demand Falls Off 


Youngstown, O., May 24.—Demand 
for plates in this territory has fallen 


off considerably. Even though fuel 
conditions warranted normal opera- 
tion, it is doubtful whether order 


books at present would schedule the 
mills further than a week or 10 days 
ahead. While some business is re- 
ported as having been taken at 3.75c, 
it is questionable whether more than 
3.50c could be done right now. 


Demands Not Especially Heavy 

Pittsburgh, May 25.—Platemakers in 
this district are not flooded with in- 
quiries, either of tank quality or for 
railroad equipment, shipbuilding or 
structural purposes. Fabricating in- 
terests, because of the slowing down 
in business due to the uncertainty as 
to deliveries and the stringency in the 


money market, are not so urgent 
buyers as they were a short time ago. 
Although some independent makers 
are holding firmly to 4.00c for tank 
plates, 3.75c appears to be the more 
general maximum and one leading in- 
dependent is inclined to regard 3.50c 
as the base price on such business as 
is offered by regular customers. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. of course remains 
at 2.65c, base, but is taking little busi- 
ness unless it comes from a source 
having orders from the railroads. 


Buy More Ship Material 


Chicago, May 25.—In addition to 
the 27,000 tons of plates for oil tank- 
ers to be built on the Pacific coast, the 
builder has placed with the leading 
interest additional orders for about 
2000 tons, the original estimate hav- 
ing been short. Other shipbuilding 
is not producing plate tonnage at 
present. Railroad carbuilding has 
brought orders to the same producer 
for about 6000 tons, mostly plates, 
for the repair of Illinois Central cars. 


The leading interest is booking plate 


tonnages from regular customers for 
indefinite delivery at 2.92c, Chicago 
mill. The leading independent has 


some small tonnage of plates still un- 
sold for indefinite delivery at 3.77c, 
Chicago mill. This material is sold on 
specification and no contracts are be- 
ing made. 


Buys Charleroi Plant 


Negotiations for the purchase of 
the plant of the Universal Steel Co., 
Charleroi, Pa. by the Electric Alloy 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., have been 
closed. Preparations for a general 
overhauling now are being made and 
officials expect to resume operations 
about July 1. The plant includes a 
6-ton electric -furnace, two crucible 
furnaces, and a 10 and 14-inch bar 
mill. The mill site covers approxi- 
mately 13% acres. The Electric Alloy 
Steel Co. has considerable bookings 
of alloy steel bars which will afford 
steady operation of the acquired plant 
until well toward. the close of the 
year. 


Plans Big Outlay 


The improvement program of the 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
which started last year and will prob- 
ably run over the next two years, it is 
stated, will involve expenditures ag- 
gregating more than $40,000,000 ane 
will include thousands of homes for 
workmen in its employ. It is an- 
rounced that contracts recently were 
signed covering a complete by-product 
and motor benzol plant located near 
the Franklin ovens; additional coke 
ovens at the Rosedale plant and a com- 
plete new system of coke-handling 
machinery. 
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Scrap Prices Declining 


Farther Recessions Noted in Number of Districts as Demand Continues 
to Fall off—Transactions Limited Largely to Dealers—Few Railrod Offers 


FOR COMPLETE SCRAP PRICES SEE PAGE 1578 


Chicago, May 25.—Continued weak- 
ness marks the situation in iron and 
steel scrap at Chicago, and practically 
nothing is being done by dealers with 


the exception of some small pur- 
chases by consumers and some trad- 
ing between dealers. As a result 
of this situation prices continue to 
decline, recessions of 50 cents to $1 
per ton being made during the past 
few days. Even cast scrap, which 
has been fairly active and _ strong 


because of the pig iron situation, has 
been rather listless the past fortnight 
because of the strike of molders 
which has interfered with operation 
of a number of Chicago foundries. 
This has been settled and demand for 
cast scrap is exnected to revive. The 
Burlington offers a list of 5775 tons, 
including 400 tons of No. 1 steel rail. 
The Rock Island offers 3500 tons. 


New England Demand Lifeless 


Boston, May 24.—A better movement 
of scrap to Pennsylvania consuming 
points has been reported during the last 
few days, but this has failed to strength- 
en the demoralized market. The New 
England consuming demand has almost 
ceased to exist and some grades have 
actually gone begging even without 
prices being mentioned. Sales have 
been remarkably few and the increased 
freight movement has been practically 
all on old orders. Stove plate has 
been more active than other grades, al- 
though the principal New England con- 
sumer still is able to buy, from $30 
to $30.50, delivered. No. 1 machin- 
ery remains low in the face of the 
great scarcity of pig iron. Several hun- 
dred tons of No. 1 cast was sold in 
the Boston district during the week 
close to $43, delivered to consumer. 
Concessions below this figure were made 
in some districts. Machine shop turn- 
ings and cotton ties have dropped ap- 
proximately $1, but borings have held 
up and heavy melting steel in spite of 
quiet trading still is nominally at the 
old price. Steel car axles have been 
sold for export in fairly large tonnages 
and prices have advanced yntil some 
dealers have paid as high as $39, ship- 
ping point. 
Rejections are Numerous 


New York, May 24.—Freer move- 
ment of scrap in this district has made 
consumers somewhat exacting with 
regard to specifications, with the re- 
sult that rejections at this time arc 
greater than in many weeks. Mill 
yards at many points, it is said, are 
fairly swamped with material, which 
had been stored on cars and then held 
up due to the switchmen’s strike 
and resulting complications. The re- 
lease of this scrap has taxed the mills’ 
handling facilities to the maximum. 
Prices all down the line continue weak. 
and in several descriptions declines of 
50 cents to $1 have been made. Heavy 
melting steel is one variety to be af- 
fected, it now holding at $19.50 to $20, 


f.o.b. New York. Old steel shafting, 
mixed borings and turnings and a cou- 
ple of grades of wrought material are 
among other descriptions to be re- 
duced. These reductions, however, 
are for the most part nominal, for very 
little trading is being done. 


Wants Axles for Export 


Philadelphia, May 25.—Scrap trans- 
actions continue largely between deal- 
ers and consumers still are badly handi- 
capped in operations by the coal scarci- 
ty and the railroad situation. Hence 
they do not want much scrap. Cast 
scrap continues exceptionally active as a 
good demand for this grade continues. 
A large dealer is offering $40 deliv- 
ered Philadelphia, for steel axles for 
export. 


Trading Remains Dormant 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Dealings in 
scrap in this market still largely are at 
a standstill due to the transportation 
conditions. Buyers are not especially 
anxious to take on something they cau- 
not obtain and by the same _ token 
dealers are not pressing sales since 
they cannot make deliveries. Some steel- 
makers are showing interest in the 
market and would buy round tonnages 
of the open-hearth grades if they could 
obtain ‘them at somewhere around $25 
to $26, delivered, for heavy melting 
steel. Some business has been done 
at $25.75 and $26, but only small ton- 
nages have been involved. Dealers de- 
clare that they could not take on round 
tonnages for future delivery at these 
prices and get out a profit. The market 
has evolved itself largely into a trans- 
portation affair and price movements 
during the next few weeks are likely 
to be dominated entirely by the ability 
of dealers to move materials they sell. 


Buffalo Situation More Active 


Buffalo, May 25.—Scrap dealers re- 
port conditions very much improved 
over last week. Shipments are going 
through with greater dispatch, and there 
has been a picking up of demand show- 
ing that the market is ready for busi- 
ness, as soon as transportation condi- 
tions. justify. Dealers are getting a 
straggling supply of cars. Inquiry for 
heavy melting steel is reported from 
northern Ontario districts in Canada. 
A buyer there has offered $26, Buffalo, 
for steel. A local mill offers $24.50. 
So far as can be learned there has 
been no acceptance of the Canadian 
inquiry though an occasional car is 
being switched through to the local 
buyers. Embargoes still are operative 
on shipments to many eastern points. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cut Prices to Raise Cash 


St. Louis, May 22.—The market for 
scrap iron and steel in this district 
continues virtually at a_ standstill. 
Consumers are purchasing a few 
small tonnages when given reasonable 
assurance of delivery, but there is 
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little moving in or out. Mill and 
feundry operations are holding up 
fairly well, but these industries seem 
to have plenty of scrap on hand, or 
able to obtain delivery by truck. At 
the scrap yards the situation is dis- 


couraging. Financial troubles seem 
to be increasing for the dealers. 
Banks are becoming restless about 


loans, and dealers in many instances 
are not paying drafts, most of them 


asking 30 days for making settle- 
ments. Price lists show radical re- 
ductions, the credit situation being 


the most potent factor in the market. 
Many of the mills need scrap and 
would buy if they could get the mate- 
rial delivered. Railroads have quit 
attempting to market their scrap, and 


are not delivering what they have 
sold. The St. Louis Terminal asso- 
ciation has a fair accumulation, but 


cannot ship it. Country dealers have 


not forwarded much material for 
weeks. 

Market in South Quict 
Birmingham, Ala. May 25.—The 
scrap iron and steel market in the 


South is extremely quiet and with the 
exception of cast scrap no business is 
reported. Deliveries continue on old 
contracts, and dealers are keeping 
stocks sufficient to meet such de- 
mands. Prices have weakened but lit- 
tle, although no selling is reported. 
Consumers of heavy melting steel are 
market. 


Acute Shortage 


Exists in Tin Plate with 2,500,000 
Boxes Piled at Mills 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—An extremely 
serious situation is developing in tin 
plate as a result of the interruptions 
to shipments created by the railroad 
transportation situation. While more 
mill capacity is in operation this week 
than at any time before since the out- 
break of the strike and shipments are 
a trifle better than they have been, it 
is estimated that no less than 2,500,000 
base boxes are piled up in the plant 
warehouses of the country awaiting 
shipment. Prospect of a reduction of 
these stocks is considered poor owing 
to the recent order of the interstate 
commerce commission sending all box 
cars into the western grain regions 
and the refusal of that body to permit 
the loading of these cars for the trip 
west. The position of the canners of 
perishable food has become so serious 
that a conference was held last week 
in Washington which was participated 
in by .the canners and manufacturers 
of tin plate and cans, the result of 
which was the drawing up of a petition 
which was presented to the interstate 
commerce commission requesting re- 
lief through the immediate placing of 
cars for the shipment of accumulated 
supplies of tin plate to the container 
manufacturers, for the movement of 
cans to the canners, of fuel to the tin 
plate mills and of coal and coke to 
the steel works for the purpose of 
helping out the production of sheet 
bars. It was brought out at this meet- 
ing that the packers of perishable 
foods had only about 30 per cent of 
their normal supply of containers and 
that while the season was. about two 
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weeks late because of the unseasonable 


weather conditions, immediate , ship- 
ments of cans are necessary if con- 
siderable loss in packing is to be 
avoided. Marketwise, conditions are 


much as they have been recently with 
consumers pressing hard for deliveries 
but not meeting with much success in 
the lack of any real improvement in 
the transportation _ situation. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
allotting last half production at $7 per 
base box and that price also is being 
quoted by independents who secure 
supplies of sheet bars from the Car- 
negie Steel Co. and have the benefit 
of the price of $42. Some business, 


however, has been done as high as 
$8.50 for domestic account for last 
half and export inquiries carrying 


prices of $11 or higher still are coming 
in, 


Add Trucking Charges 


Cleveland, May 25.—The 
tation tieup still is the 
factor in the local warehouse market 
and although most jobbers are able 
to get some material by the use ot 
trucks, the amount is not nearly 
enough to meet the demand. One job 
ber who is trucking practically all o! 
his material from Canton, O., has 
been forced to add the _ trucking 
charges, which is 50 cents per 100 
pounds, to the price of his materia! 


Movement is Better 


New York, May 24.—Jobbers report 
an improvement in the movement of 
iron and steel products. They assert 


transpor 
dominating 


several carloads have been received 
by various warehouses respectively 
during the past few days, and that 


compared with the volume of arrivals 
during the preceding month or so, this 
is quite encouraging. At the same 
time, they are able to make shipments 
freely on most lines, with the excep- 
tion of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad. Prices continue 
steady, and sellers, while reticent 
about making any predictions as to 
further advances, state father flatly 
that there will likely be no declines 
until stocks are fully restored. 


Defer Tie Opening 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Tendency oi 
cotton tie makers still is to defet 
opening of the season until as late as 
possible with an idea of obtaining 
clear line on the probable size of the 
cotton crop and thus be able to prop- 
erly schedule rollings. Nothing veiy 
definite has developed aé yet as to the 
probable size of the cotton crop but 
it is reported that the yield will be 
heavy this year provided sufficient 
labor is available at harvest time. It 
is believed that the opening price for 
ties will reflect both the present high 
market in hoops and the fact that with 
cotton at an unusually high price 
growers can afford to pay more than 
usual for this product. 


W. R. McDonough & Co., Citizens 
building, Cleveland, is the sales rep- 
resentative of the Ward Tool & 
Forging Co., Latrobe, Pa. in the 
Cleveland district. 
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More Sheet Mills Running 


But Deliveries Show Little Improvement—Buyers still Seeking Tonnage 


Actively—Valley Makers Have Little Material for Open Market 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Operations of 
the sheet mills are on a somewhat 
heavier scale than recently because of 


somewhat freer movements of fuel and 
steel in solid trainloads. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. at no time has 


suffered in its sheet mill operations as 


much as it has at its plants making tin 
plate. The Vandergrift, Pa., works of 
this company has steelmaking capacity 


and from this plant are served some of 
the Allegheny valley works of the com- 
pany. Shipments both by this com- 
pany and the independents, however, still 
are restricted because of the car situa- 
tion. The fact that only a small por- 
tion of production is moving from the 
mills and further backing up of obliga- 
tions, renders the supply situation ex- 
ceedingly acute. At the same time, how- 
ever, there seems to be a proper appre- 
ciation among consumers of the diffi- 
culties confronting the sheet manufac- 
turers and while pressure for shipments 
is heavy, it is not unreasonably 
High prices continue to be paid against 
prompt and third quarter business go- 
ing on the books of the independent 
companies, business in black sheets be- 
ing reported at 7.50c and in galvanized 
at 8.50c, base. The American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. merely is allotting its 
production as it has since the first of 
the year, holding to the industrial board 
prices. 


so. 


Buying Keeps Up Briskly 


Philadelphia, May 25.—Sheets have 
continued a notable exception in the 
general finished market. Producers 


say they are frantic in trying to keep 
up with customers’ demands. Mill 
prices are advancing. One eastern 
mill which has been quoting 5.25c to 
5.50c, now is at 5.50c Pittsburgh mini- 
mum for blue annealed and is selling 
some November-December rollings at 
customers’ solicitatjon It has nothing 
to offer before. Mill prices on blue 
annealed range to 7.00c and higher 
On the other hand, sheets originally 
bought for Japan are obtainable at 
resale at 6.50c Pittsburgh for blue 
annealed. Producers say because of 
railroad situation, consumers are truck- 


ing sheets from mills to distant points. 
It is learned here consumers are 
trucking sheets from Youngstown 


mills to points 400 to 500 miles away. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Hamilton, Ont., consumer 
sent truck here last week for load of 
clutches out of jobbers’ stock. One 
pass cold rolled sheets are bringing 
8.00c to 9.00c, Pittsburgh. 


Producers Out of Market 
Youngstown, O., May 24.—All pro- 
ducers of sheets in the Mahoning 
valley remain out of the market and 
in the case of the large independent 
makers it is questionable whether any 


sheets will be available over the re- 
mainder of the year except to regular 
customers. Sheet bars have been com- 


ing from the mills here in heavy ton- 
nages of late due to idle finishing 
capacity and buyers on contract have 
met with little difficulty in having 


ee 


their specifications filled. A few cars 
of coal and sheet bars go a long way 
toward maintaining sheet mill opera- 
tions and practically every sheet pro- 
ducer here has been fortunate in 
getting both. This, perhaps, accounts 
for the steady operation at certain 
sheet mills here. The exacting prob- 
lem, however, has been to obtain 
enough closed cars for shipments. 
Considerable tonnages continue to be 
moved by automobile truck. 

The tendency of most makers here 
is to held the price of black sheets 
where possible around the 4.35c base 
and other grades correspondingly. 
Few producers kere have sold any 
sheets in the open market for several 
months and prices are _ indefinite. 
However, quotations on black can 
be placed between 5.50c and 5.75c, 
galvanized between 7.75c and 8.00c, 
and blue annealed between 4.75c and 
500c on an average. A large per 
centage of black on order and now 
rolling was booked around 5.00c. Job- 
bers continue an active factor in the 
sheet market here. ,Their prices range 
from 9.50c¢ to 10.00c for one-pass 
black, 925¢ to 950c for galvanized 
and 5.75c to 6.00c for blue annealed 


Demand Holds Strong 


Chicago, May 25.—With both wes: 
ern producers of steel sheets fully 
sold and unable to take more business. 
demand continues very heavy and con- 
sumers are seeking large tonnages with 
little prospect of placing them suc 
cessfully. The leading independent ha: 
sold as much tonnage for last half as 
it deems it possible to produce under 
the best circumstances and has retired 
from the market. Other independents 
in the East appear to be well sold 
and are not now interested in the 
western market. 


Some Chain Extras Up 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Neither the 
American Chain Co. nor the United 
States Chain & Forging Co. has 


changed its base price on steel chain, 


those holding to 6.25c base as com- 
pared with 6.75c base, the quotation 
of several other makers. The United 


States Stecl & Forging Co. however, 
has issued a new card dated May 10 in 
which the extras on conveyor and 
railroad switch and break chains have 
been increased $5 per ton. Extras 
double-gripped chain have been increased 
$35 to $75 a ton. Chajn makers in this 
district are somewhat busier than they 
have been, due to the fact that de- 
liveries on bars and rods as well as 
plain wire have been slightly heavier 
than recently. 


on 


M. A. Collins & Co., bankers, 198 
Broadway, New York, are offering the 
unsold portion of the present offering 
of a limited number of shares of the 
Sligo Iron & Steel Co: This company 
has 250,000 shares of no par value 
fully paid and nonassessable. 
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New Shape Orders Light 


Slowing Up of New Construction Is General—Plain Material in East 
Sells at 3.10c Pittsburgh—Mills Close Because of Lack of Iron 


New York, May 25.—Activity in 
the local structural market is con- 
fined chiefly to small tonnages. The 
principal awards of the week have 
been for apartment houses for this 
city, totalling 5500 tons. Fabricators 
report an easier situation at the shops, 
due to an improvement in transporta- 


tion. Another shape mill of the 
Pencoyd, Pa., works of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., probably will be 
shut down tomorrow night on ac- 
count of the shortage of pig iron. 
Little Demand in East 
Philadelphia, May 25.—There is 


very little shape demand in the east. 
Attractive shape orders to be filled 
at mill’s convenience could now be 
placed at 3.50c tto 3.75c, Pittsburgh. 
Some business is going as low as 
3.10c, involving material rolled but 
which cannot be shipped to intended 
destination. 


Tight Money is Being Felt 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Tendency on 
the part of investors to defer placing 
structural contracts is quite as  pro- 
nounced as it has been at any time 
recently. In fact, some interests de- 
clare this inclination to be even more 
pronounced than it has been and to 
ascribe this development not only to 
the uncertainty that surrounds ship- 
ments but also the fact that money is 
hard to obtain except at extremely 
stiff rates. A fair number of awards 
has reached local fabricating shops in 
the past week but as a rule these have 
involved very small tonnages. All of 
the shops in this district are running, 
though shipments of plain material ex- 
cept in trainloads are fewer. Shape 
mill activities are dwindling because 
of the inability to make normal ship- 
ments and the fact that storage space 


is practically exhausted. The 4.00c 
market in shapes appears to have 
tretty definitely disappeared and the 


one independent company which has 
been holding to this figurs now is 
said to be in a receptive mood for 
business at 3.75c. Another independ- 
ent company regards the market as 
3.25c¢ on structural beams, being in- 
fluenced to a considerable extent by 
the fact that it comes in direct com- 
petition with the Steel corporation 
mills which still are quoting 2.45c. 


Demand Shows Slackness 


Chicago, May 25.—Slackening demand 
for structural material is noticeable. 
Frequently plans calling for steel are be- 
ing changed to reinforced concrete with 
the idea of decreasing the cost. A 
number of large projects are being 
held back because of present excessive 
cost of construction, other factors than 
steel usually delaying the placing of 
contracts. The leading interest is book- 
ing material for indefinite delivery at 
2.72c, Chicago mill. The leading in- 
dependent has a small remainder of 
structural tonnage for delivery late this 
year which can be obtained at 3.52c, 
Chicago mill, where specifications are 


the order. 
CONTRACTS AWARDED 


house for Cambria Steel (o., Johnstown, 
tons to the McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Amold Works, United States 


filed with 


Boiler 
Pa., 1800 


Addition to Alu- 


minum Co., New Kensington, Pa., 300 tons to the 
McClintie-Marshall Co. 
Two girder spans for the Louisville & Nashville 


the MeClintic-Marshall Co. 

Electric & Mfg. Co., Mans 
field, 0., 300 tons to the Me(lintic-Marshall Co. 
building for the Ohio Insulator Co., Bar- 
200 tons to the Jones & Laugniin Stee! 


Rolling Mill 
Jones & 


100 tons to 
Building for Ideal 


railroad, 


Ce. 

Addition to boiler house, 
Co. Middletown, 0., 150 
Laughlin Steel Co. 

Shop building, junior high school, New Castle, Pa., 
100 tons to the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. through 
the Andrews Engineering Co. 

Building for Maibohm Motor 


American 
tons to the 


Co., Sandusky, 0., 


230 tons; to independent. 

Extension to substations, Cleveland Electric Illu- 
minating Co., Cleveland, 150 tons, to King Bridge 
Co. 

Bullding for Ideal Electric Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 
0., 350 tons, to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 

Foundry extensions for the Kohler Co., Kohler, 
Wis.. 120 tons to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 


Evinrude Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., new foundry 
and machine shop, 340 tons to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

Lavine Gear Co., Milwaukee, Wis., addition to 
machine shop, 115 tons to Milwaukee Structural Stee! 
Co. 


Two bridges, Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 200 tons 
to American Bridge Co. 

Addition to plant Aluminum Ware Mfg. Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., 200 tons to American Bridge Co. 

Apartment house, Park avenue, New York City, 
3500 tons to American Bridge Co. 

Plant for General Chemical (o., in California, 
270 tons to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

Apartment house, New York City, 2000 tons to 


Phoenix Bridge Co. 


Building for Bell Telephone Co., Philadelphi:, 350 
tons, to independent. 

Ore trestle for Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., 500 tons, to independent 


CONTRACTS PENDING 


School No. 59, Bronx, New York City, 500 tons, 
contract pending. 

Plant addition for Vreeland Motor Car Co., Irving- 
ton, N. J., 600 tons, contract pending. 

Granada theater building, San Francisco, 850 tons, 
to Central Iron Works 


Filtration plant for the city of Pontiac, Mich., 


448 tons, to concrete construction. 

Turntables at Hannibal, Mo., for ‘the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad Co., 158 tons, to Amer- 
jean Bridge Co. 

Ten highway bridges in Texas, 240 tons, bids 
asked. 

Theater and office building for Ascher Bros., Chi- 
cago, 200 tons, bids asked. e 

Station for public service commission, New York 
City, 250 tons. bids being taken. 

South street bridge, Philadelphia, 1350 tons, 
bids being taken. 


Better Shipments 


Being Made in Wire Products but Con- 
gestion Far From Relieved 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—While some of 
the independent makers of wire and 
wire products succeeded in making larg- 
er shipments last week, chiefly as a re- 
sult of a partial restoration of service 
by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie rail- 
road, the general condition here was 
that more material was piled _ than 
shipped. Pittsburgh jobbers and those 
in nearby districts are not suffering 
much for want of supplies as they have 
been able to secure material by motor 
trucks. This has tended to reduce the 
demand from these interests, but dis- 
tributors and manufacturers located at 
a distance have continued to seek ‘ton- 
nages. Only one of the companies 
here is entertaining third quarter in- 
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quiries but solely from regular cus- 
tomers and with the stipulation that 
shipments are subject to delay. One 


company which has been permitting reg- 
ular customers to repeat orders to the 
amount of the completed tonnage, late- 
ly has withdrawn this privilege. Nails 
still are in big demand and also plain 
wire. 

Consumers Modify Operations 


New York, May 24.—Shipments of 
wire and wire products in this dis 
trict seem to be around 70 to 80 
per cent of normal. The chief com 
plaints due to failure to obtain ship 
ments, are heard from consumers ol 
wire rod and manufacturer’s wire. 

Wire Shipments Better 

Chicago, May 25.—Somewhat bet- 
ter supply of freight cars is allow- 
ing western nail mills to ship about 


equal to production, but does not yet 
allow any progress to be made in 
clearing up the surplus accumulated 
during the height of the strike. Ton 
nage being sent out is large as pro- 
duction is well up toward normal. 





Some Cars 


Continue to Be Placed by Railroads— 
New Inquiries Are Fair 


New York, May 25.—The Havana 
Central has awarded 300 flat, 75 
ballast to Standard Steel Car 
Co. but still is inquiring for 400 
box. The Chicago Northwestern has 
placed 500 cars additional with the 
Pullman Co. The Gulf Smokeless 
Coal Co. has bought 400 ore cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., and the 
Clinchfield Coal Co. 10 hoppers from 
the same builder. The Illinois Cen 
tral is reported to have awarded re- 


pairs for 1000 gondolas and the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh for the 
repair of 1000 hoppers. The Pennsy! 
vania Tank Car Co. has been awarded 


200 tank cars by an industrial com- 
pany. The Chesapeake & Ohio still 
is inquiring for 500 to 750 gondolas 
and Atlantig Coast Line for 500 mis- 
cellaneous types. The United Fruit 
Co. is inquiring for 400 cane cars. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. is inquiring 


for 500 hoppers. Railroad car inquiry 
at present appears to be confined 
principally to industrial companies, the 
railroads during the past week bring- 


ing out no new lists. Among the 
larger inquiries is that of the Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., involving 


300 tank cars. A lot of 50 ore cars 
is being sought by the United Verde 
Copper Co., New York City. Includ- 
ed in orders are 100 hopper cars for 


the Union Gas & Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and 10 cars for the New 


Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, all 
going to the Pressed Steel Co., and 17 
tank cars for the Acar Mfg. Co., New 
York City, placed with the Pennsyl- 
vania Tank Car Co. 

The Baldwin Locomotive 
taken an order for 10 
for the St. Louis & 
railroad. 

Little Buying At Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Not much is 
going on at present in rails and track 
equipment in -this market. Railroads 
seem to have covered most of their 


Co., has 
locomotives 
Southwestern 
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requirements of spikes and only occas- 
ional inquiries now are coming out. 
Makers are not particularly anxious 
for new business, having rather good 
sized orders, but are occasionally tak- 
ing on small lots from railroads re- 
garded as regular customers at 4.00c. 
Almost nothing has been done recently 
in standard rails but the Carnegie 
Steel Co. appears to have sufficient 
business to carry it along for several 
months while the Cambria Steel Co., 
which withdrew from the standard 
rail market several weeks ago on the 
ground that other steel products 
offered more profitable production, 
still remains out as a seller. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. is taking occasional 
orders for light rails from its regu- 
lar customers at the old base of 2.45c 
but independent makers are not quot- 
ing less than 3.50c and as high as 
3.75c, base, is being done by the 
Cambria Steel Co. 


Car Buying Continues Light 

Chicago, May 25.—Although railroads 
are badly in need of further rolling 
stock and numerous inquiries are pend 
ing, lack of proper finances is prevent- 
ing these being converted into orders 
In addition to its former inquiry for 
1000 refrigerator cars, the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad is inquiring for ‘200 flat 
cars and 50 passenger cars. The Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad is inquiring for 
repairs on underframes of about 800 
cars, requiring 3500 tons of steel. The 
Lehigh Valley railroad is inquiring for 
two diners. The Illinois Central rail 
road has placed repairs on about 1500 
ears with the Illinois Car & Mfg. Co., 
requiring about 6000 tons of steel, 
which will be furnished by the leading 
interest. Inquiry for standard steel 
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emifinished Sales. Few 


Sheet Bars Shew Considerable Spread—Mills Cleaning Up Old 
Obligations— Billets at $70—Foreign Demand Is Active 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—New business in 
semifinished steel. remains of moderate 
proportions due to the difficulties sur- 
rounding shipments on the one hand 
and the fact that curtailment of finish- 
ing mill operations because of the rail- 
road situation on the other, has result- 
ed in some consumers having some sur- 
plus supplies. A tonnage of open hearth, 
sheet bars recently under negotiation on 
a conversion deal at $90, Pittsburgh, 
has fallen through due to the fact that 
the tonnage involved was too small to 
appeal to the maker. Apparently there 
are two prices on sheet bars, depending 
on the ultimate use of the finished steel. 
Thus, while automobile and metal fur- 
niture manufacturers who have been 
seeking some tonnages for conversion 
have been quoted as high as $90, bars 
wanted for rolling into ordinary black 
sheets can be bought generally at $75 for 
open-hearth steel, this being the price 
idea of two of the larger independent 
companies. Bessemer sheet bars range 
about $5 per ton lower than open- 
hearth bars for the reason that they are 
not in as heavy demand. 

Buyers who have recently sought to 
secure some rerolling billets found most 
makers disinclined to consider less than 
$75 for the standard size, but $65 to $70 
covers the bulk of the recent sales. 
Slabs also are quotable from $65 to 
$70 and it is reported that an eastern 
platemaker whose steelworks are down 





| The Nonferrous Metals 








Future 

Straits 

tCopper N. Y.* 

a? Bleeds ca on ‘onde, ae 52.00 
May 20... ; ‘ 19.00 51.50 
May 21.. - eed 19.00 51.50 
2 reer saaace Ce 51.75 
Bee. Bosccicccn 19.00 50.50 


tAmerican Smelting & Refining Co.'s price. 
tProducers, second quarter; July-August 19.25c. 





EW YORK, May 25.—Improvement in railroad 
conditions and somewhat freer movement of 
metal have improved sentiment a little, in 
ihe metal markets the past few days, although 
conditions remain so tangled that this improvement 
in feeling has not been translated into freer buying 
by consumers or stiffening in prices. The wave of 
reduced price talk which has been sweeping the 
country has not been much of a factor in the pon 


ferrous metals. Zine has sold down to 7.55c, East 
St. Louis, which is only about 1%c a pound over 
the average price for the last 25 years. Straits 


tin has been obtainable at 51.50e for future ship 
ment and 52.50¢c for spot. which prices are lower 
than any since February, 1917, or since we entered 
the war. Copper is quoted 18e to 19¢, whereas 
the average price for 30 years is about 15.75¢c. 
Lead is in somewhat better position from the seller's 
standpoint, being quoted 8.50c, New York, as against 
an average price for 30 years of about 4.65c. 
Business in copper with domestic consumers has 
been almost at a standstill Producers have main- 
tained a nominal quotation of 19¢ delivered, for 
prompt, and June deliveries; 19.25¢, for July and 
August. They have done some export business, 
for French account, under the newly devised credit 
plan. French consumers are being permitted to 
obtain terms of 90 days, with privilege of three re- 
newals of similar periods New York bankers are 
supporting the Copper Export association in this 
arrergement. Outside copper sellers sold clectrolytic 


tLead Zine 
New York 8t. Louis Spot Nickel 
basis basis Aluminum antimony ingot 
R50 7.65 33.00 9.37% 43.00 
8.50 7.60 33.00 9.25 43.00 
8.50 7.60 33.00 9.25 43.00 
8.50 7.55 33.00 9.00 43.00 
aM 7.55 33.00 9.00 43.00 





copper down to 18¢, f.0.b. refinery, this week. 
Casting copper is scarce and quoted nominally 15c, 
New York The strike situations in Butte and 
Waterbury show little improvement. 

Prime western zinc has been in slight demand, 
regardless of price Dealers have led the decline, 


offering metal for early shipment down to 17.55¢, 
East St Louls Producers have sold at 17.60c 
Brass special has sold all the way from 7.75¢ to 
8. 50¢ High grade zine prices also have been 


irregular, ranging all the way from 9.12%c, to 
10.25¢, New York 

The lead market has been steady, with May 
shipment metal searce and with speculators selling 
June and July shipments down The leading pro- 
ducer continues to quote 8.50c, New York, 8.25¢c, 
East St. Louls, while independent producers are quot 
ing June shipments down to 8.12%c, St. Louis. 
The English market has been so low as almost to 
enable export business for shipment to the United 
States 

The tin ,market has slumped sharply under further 
declines in London, Straits tin dropping almost to 
SOc last week, for future shipment. On May 24, 
however, a stiffening in sterling exchange rates 
and a firmer tendency in_ silver, strengthened 
seliers’ views about “ec to “%e «a pound. Con- 
sumers hare shown somewhat more interest as tin 
reached the neighborhood of 50c Spot tin has 
commanded a premium, Today it was 51.75c. 


as a result of the scarcity of fuel is 
negotiating with a western Pennsyl- 
vania maker for a good sized tonnage. 
Wire rods are still eagerly sought and 
readily salable. Independent companies 
quote soft rods from $70 to $75 for the 
base size, screw stock rods $85, high 
carbon rods from $85 to $100, and acid 
rods, $100. 


Forging Blooms Wanted 


New York, May 24—Among in- 
quiries for semifinished material in 
this district, is one for more than 
1000 tons of forging blooms which 
are wanted by a large locomotive 
interest. 


Prompt Rerollers At $70 


Philadelphia, May 25.—Although the 
market for rerolling steel is not re- 
garded by makers as above $60 to %65, 
Pittsburgh, some sales have Veen nite 
for prompt delivery at $70, littsburgl. 
The market for forging steel is. strong. 
Sales of forging billets and blooms 
have been made at $75 to $80, Piit:- 
burgh, while $85 has becn asked ia 
some instances on smallic: tonnages. 


Small Billets Wanted 


Cleveland, May 25.—Continued de- 
mand from abroad especially from 
England for 1% to 2-inch billets is 
coming to producers in this district 
by whom recent sales were made 
at $75 mill. No additional orders 
have been closed however as makers 
are not much interested in new busi- 
ness because of the transportation 
situation, 


Work Off Old Orders 


Youngstown, O., May 24.—Due to the 
fact that many of the finishing mills 
here have been idle for a few weeks 
for want of coal for reheating slabs 
and billets makers have been converting 
a considerable tonnage of steel into 
sheet bars. This has afforded producers 
the opportunity of working off a large 
number of sheet bar orders from their 
books and it is thought when the time 
comes for third quarter buying, the 
mills will be in a position to consider 
additional business. While the comple- 
tion of many sheet bar obligations has 
been advantageous in one way, still it 
has tied up finished capacity so tight 
that few steel companies here will have 
any finished material, with the excep- 
tion of plates, to offer in the open mar- 
ket over the balance of this year. Bes- 
semer sheet bars are quoted between 
$70 and $75 and the open-hearth be- 
tween $75 and $80. 


Urge Strip Deliveries 

Pittsburgh, May 25.—Makers of strip 
steel still report that consumers are 
pressing them rather urgently for de- 
liveries against orders and while wun- 
able to fully satisfy them, the fact that 
the railroad situation has eased down 
somewhat has permitted a slightly freer 
movement tham recently was possible. 




















xport Inquiries Less Promising 


Some Curtailment of Business on Present Price Basis Shown—France Buys Plates at 
Low Price—Europe Inquires for 20,000 Tons of Sheet Bars—South American 
Rail Bids Postponed—Spain Purchases Tin Plate 


EW YORK, May 24.—Con- 
N sidering the reports of price 

reductions in many lines be- 
ing spread through the country, the 
iron and steel export trade has showed 
strength. While inquiries from abroad 
contain nothing spectacular except an 
active inquiry for 20,000 tons of sheet 
bars for last half, the total volume 
promises a healthy business. A fair 
amount of business also was signed up, 
but the question of price has been the 
one subject under discussion among 
the exporters. On business for foreign 
shipment it still is necessary to pay 
a premium over the domestic sales. 
These premiums are especially high if 
“e foreign customer desires to hasten 
elivery. 


Price Declines Reported 


It is reported some mills now will 
sell galvanized wire at 6.00c, Pitts- 
burgh and they are accepting orders 
for gages 8 to 12. These same mills 
will sell nail wire for 5.25c in gages 
8 to 14. Blue annealed sheets which 
have been selling for export at 7.00c, 
Pittsburgh, have been sold at 6.25c. 
Tank plates now are selling at 3.75c, 
Pittsburgh, and less. On the other 
hand one house reported the sale of 
10,400 kegs of nails to Cuba upon the 
basis of 7.50c, New York, which is the 
same price that has prevailed. France 
purchased 7500 tons of plates on the 
basis of 3.50c, Pittsburgh. 

Exporters are doing all they can to 
protect the market against any whole- 
sale unloading of material by the 
Japanese. The legitimate export houses 
have refused to accept bargains offered 


for resale by the Japanese, hoping 
thereby to absorb this material 
gradually at better prices as new 
foreign business develops. In some 


few instances this has been successful. 
One exporter sold some 107-pound tin 
plate last week at $13, base, Pitts- 
burgh. A Japanese house is offering 
for resale tin plate of identical char- 
acter at $12 c.if.. Kobe. Another ex- 
port house was offered 18,000 cases of 
tin plate by a mill at $10.95, Pitts- 
burgh. This wide fluctuation in prices 
and quotations is indicative of the un- 
settled condition of the export market. 

The trade is convinced that the 
Japanese market is dead and probably 
will remain so for the remainder of the 
year. The Scandinavian, countries have 
been sending in many inquiries during 


the past week but no orders. They 
have asked for bars and plates in 
small lots, and tin plate. The in- 


quiries for sheets from these markets 
have been large. The Spanish railway 
inquiries are looked forward to but the 
long delays in receiving the specifica- 
tions have caused considerable dis- 
couragement. England has continued 
to send in plate inquiries, in 1000-ton 
lots, but exporters are now despairing 
of getting much more of this business. 
The price the English are willing to 
pay for plates is not the deciding mat- 
ter just at present. The British ship- 
yards are anxious to purchase where 
the quickest deliveries may be had, 
and deliveries in England are said to 
be much slower than in the United 
States. The Italian inquiry for billets 
has been extremely large and some ex- 
porters anticipate business. It is be- 
lieved that the chances of doing busi- 
ness in Italy are better than in any 
other European country. Italy also is 
asking for plates, pipe and sheets, but 
for the moment it is impossible to 
sign up any orders. One 
Spain 5000 boxes of tin plate 
Greece has purchased 500 tons 


house sold 
last 
week. 
of iron bars. 

With the return of Thomas W. 
Lamont from the Orient, after nego- 
tiating the international credit for 
China, a report was circulated that 
this deal is certain to result in large 
American iron and steel in 
The first credit of $50,000,000 
will go chiefly for railway develop- 
ment. The total sales of American 
iron and steel products in China last 
year did not exceed $13,000,000. Sales 
made on the basis of the projected 
bankers’ credits probably will be some 
months in developing. China is ask- 
ing for 1000 kegs of nails, and 250 
tons of nail wire were sold. It has 
bought 200 tons of blue annealed sheets. 

Wire has been selling in Australia, 
the Philippines and in India. India 
has also been asking for nails in large 
quantities. One house reported the 
sale of 1500 tons of wire, all of one 
gage, to Australia. South American 
business is said to be subnormal, de- 
veloping.a large demand for barbed 


sales of 
China. 


wire at this time. Some wire and 
bars have been sold South America 
during the past week. Argentina most 
likely will develop a demand for 


American road-building machinery and 
agricultural implements. One export 
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house reported the sale of 1000 tons 
of steel bars to Argentina, while an- 
other sold 10,000 coils of oval wire. 
Argentina is inquiring for some 75- 
pound rails. 

Railways in Brazil are developing a 
demand for material in the United 
States. The government has just ex- 
tended the roads a credit of $12,500,- 
000, which exporters here are expect- 
ing will shortly develop’ orders. 
Among the sales to Brazil 
last week were 400 tons of nail wire, 
and 100 tons of black 

Chile has granted an 
time for bids on railway material. The 
demand is for rails, cars and other 
equipment for normal replacement. The 
Chilean state railways are inquiring for 
30 mikado and 10 other locomotives of 
5-foot gage, 20 mikado and one mallet 
locomotive of meter gage, 200 coal cars, 


reported 


sheets. 


extension of 


160 freight cars, 200 flat cars, 20 
refrigerator cars, and 80 passenger 
coaches. At the moment an _ inde- 


pendent inquiry from Chile is out for 
1500 tons of 50-pound rails. Colombia 
has developed a demand during the 
past week for bars for concrete re- 
inforcing, the inquiries ranging in size 
from 100 to 200 tons each. 

Cuba’s most pressing demand is for 
equipment for the sugar industry. 
That country is asking for 
reinforcing bars in small lots, and for 
rails of 50 pounds and wp in size. 
One house reported the sale to Cuba 
of 2000 tons of 60-pound rails, and 
1000 tons of 45-pound rails. Porto 
Rico has developed a demand for con 
crete reinforcing bars, and one house 
reported the sale of a small tonnage 
of medium-weight rails. Santo Domingo 
is asking for nails and galvanized 
barbed wire. 


concrete 


Machinery Club Elects 


The Machinery Club of Chicago 
has elected new officers for the en- 
suing year as follows: R. R. Cuth- 
bertson, president; John R. Porter, 


vice president; H. G. Reeve, treasurer, 
and A. G. Busch, secretary. C. J. 
Becker is assistant secretary. The 
annual meeting was held May 18, 
when reports were presented, and 
several changes in by-laws acted on. 
The club has grown largely in the 
past year and recently has taken over 
additional space, to accommodate the 
enlarged patronage. 











/ 





Disagree on Ore Shipping Pool 


Leading Operators Divided Into Groups, for and Against Adoption of Pro Rata Ar- 
rangement of 1918, as Recommended by Interstate Commerce Commission—Plan 


Will Fail Unless Order Is Issued—Competition Too Keen, Say Opponents 


LEVELAND, May 25.—Leading 

shippers of iron ore from the 

Lake Superior district have 
split on the question of pooling their 
interests and prorating tonnages ac- 
cording to furnace needs, and unless 
the interstate commerce commission 
issues an order to them to do so 
it is probable that the mere recom- 
mendation by the commission will fail 
of its purpose. Numerous meetings 
have been held in the past week by 
the shippers to consider the adoption 
of the pooling system in operation in 
1918, but the meetings have resulted 
only in disagreements between one 
group, which strongly favors the com- 
mission’s recommendation, and _ the 
other, just as firmly opposed. A let- 
ter defining the position of the two 
groups is now being drafted by H. 
M. Griggs, manager of the Iron Ore 
and Coal exchange, for forwarding 
to the commission, and in the mean- 
time nothing is being done toward 
prorating ore supplies. 

Considered from the standpoint of 
tonnage involved, the most powerful 
group of shippers is opposed to the 
suggested pool. This includes the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corp.; Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
and McKinney Steel Co. On the other 
hand are M. A. Hanna & Co., Tod- 
Stambaugh & Co., Oglebay, Norton 
& Co., John A. Savage & Co., Harvey 
H. Brown & Co., Davidson Ore Min- 
ing Co., and Shenango Furnace Co. 

On May 18 the interstate commerce 
commission recommended that ore 
and coal tonnage be handled through 
the Coal and Ore exchange the same 
as in 1918. It issued the following 


statement: 


“The commission today advised the 
Coal and Ore exchange at Cleveland 
there is a present necessity for co- 
operation between carriers and ship- 
pers in handling coal and ore upon 
railroads and the lakes along the lines 
followed in 1918 by means of the crea- 
tion of.an effective coal and ore pool, 
suggesting that as an initial action the 
interested parties should re-establish 
immediately a similar arrangement to 
that in effect in 1918.” 


All ore shippers were in accord on 
the proposition of co-operating and 
encouraging the commission in its ef- 
forts to improve the rail transporta- 
tion system, but when a statement was 


drawn up to the effect that the ex- 
change would have the right to pro- 
rate carloads of ore in accordance with 
furnace requirements, an objection was 
made. Those opposed to this take 
the position that the emergency is not 
sO grave as to warrant such interfer- 
ence with competitive conditions in 
the trade. 

The upshot of this situation was 
that the group of ore shippers favor- 
ing the pool drafted the following 
letter to the ore carrying railroads, 
explaining their position: f 


“In response to a communication 
from the interstate commerce commis- 
sion of May 17, we, the undersigned 
Lake Superior iron ore shippers, have 
made formal reply, which will be pre- 
sented to you this morning by Mr 
H. M. Griggs, manager of the Iron 
Ore and Coal exchange, indicating 
to you our position in this matter, and 
as Mr. Griggs will inform you, the 
other Cleveland iron ore _ shippers 
whose names are not attached, are 
not in accord with one of the main 
principles embodied in our reply. We 
feel it important, therefore, that you 
should be fully informed as to -our 
position in the matter, and our reas 
ons for arriving at the conclusions 
stated therein: 

“During the period of the war just 
past, the government deemed it es- 
sential to take over and operate the 
railroads of the United States, and 
did so operate them, during which 
time, lasting some two and one-half 
years, it was not possible, for reasons 
with which we are all familiar, to 
keep the railroads equipped with the 
necessary open top cars and motive 
power which the increased production 
had demanded. In addition thereto, 
a large number of cars, which were 
built for and belonged to the railroads 
serving the blast furnaces and coal 
mines of the lower lake district, have 
been taken by roads in other districts 
to which they do not belong. This 
has all caused a shortage in the equip- 
ment necessary to move the 36,000,000 
tons of ore required by the interior 
blast furnaces, and 25,000,000 tons of 
coal required by the coal companies 
serving the Northwest. Therefore, ou: 
conclusions are that in order to serve 
the interests of all of the interior 
blast furnaces equitably and fairly, 
that the actual ore requirements of 
each and every blast furnace be ascer- 
tained by the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association, for the period from June 
1, 1920, to June 1, 1921—taking into 
consideration ore already on hand at 
furnaces and on Lake Erie docks— 
such information to be _ furnished 
promptly to Mr. Griggs, manager of 
the Ore and Coal exchange, and that 
Mr. Griggs be given by the lake ore 
carrying railroads full power and au- 
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thority to apportion the available car 


supply for ore loading in accordance 


with such actual furnace requirements 
as far as practicable currently, the 
season to be divided into suitable 
periods; with the proviso that at no 
time shall a furnace company be 
apportioned more cars than it can 
promptly unload. 

“The interstate commerce commis- 
sion advises us that, due to unusual 
causes already expressed, there is at 
present a shortage of cars to serve 
the so-called interior furnaces, to 
whom we have sold a tonnage of 
iron ore from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, to be delivered at Lake Erie 
ports by boat and then, with the ex- 
ception of a minor part, to be placed 
on stockpile at Lake Erie port—to 
be transported by rail to said fur- 
naces to be unloaded; and we claim 
that in view of the exigencies to 
which they call our attention, and 
which they advise necessitate that un- 
usual methods be pursued, that in jus- 
tice to all, there should be vested 
in Mr. Griggs sufficient power and 
authority to apportion the available 
car supply on the basis of actual needs 
and requirements of such furnaces 
from June 1, 1920, to June 1, 1921, 
taking into consideration tonnages of 
ore on hand from previous seasons, 
and instruct him to so apportion the 
cars. 

“We furthermore urge that such 
total car supply shall not be distrib 
uted on the basis of the ability of any 
company to take and store iron ore 
in excess of its actual requirements, 
or on the basis of vessel arrivals alone, 
because we feel that the railroads as 
common carrjers should see to it 
that any shortage of equipment is 
fairly distributed among all patrons 
of such railroads. 

“We also appeal,, through you, to 
the interstate commerce commission 
to exercise their power to return to 
the railroads, serving the lake coal and 
the lower lake interior furnaces, the 
cars and motive power which belong 
to such railroads, which equipment 
was built and maintained for the pur- 
pose of serving such interests during 
the comparatively short period which 
the season of lake navigation com 
pels the coal and ore to be moved. 

“Prompt action is necessary and 
we urge that such action be taken 
today.” . 


500,000 Tons Steel Piled in 
Pittsburgh District 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—While the rail- 
road transportation situation has im- 
proved so far as more operations are 
concerned, only in spots is the move- 
ment of freight to and from the steel 
plants in this district any better than 
it has been in the past five or six 
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weeks. The trouble of the railroads 
now is one of cars. Recent order of 






the interstate commerce commission send- 
ing into the vo cars on @ast- 
ern lines for them t of 


has left roads 
quite destitute of this sort of equip- 
ment, at least for local freight. Mean- 
while, the interstate commerce com- 
mission order for the return of all 
open-top equipment to the East for the 
shipment of fuel and basic materials 
has been without tangible results. Of 
the three important railroad systems 
serving this district, the. Pennsylvania, 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, only the latter is 
operating at all normally. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Co. reports 
some improvement in its shipments and 
is operating a little heavier. With all 
of the other important producers in this 
district, additions to the accumulations 
are the rule, at least where operations 
have been op age Slowing down 
in plate and shape mill operations has 
prevented further increases in the piles. 

It is doubtful if plant accumulations 
of tin plate Myer before were heavier 
than they are at present. A careful 
canvass of the situation discloses that 
approximately 2,500,000 boxes, equal to 
125,000 tons of tin plate, which would 
require about 3700 cars to move, now 
are packed and ready for shipment at 
the various plants of the country. 

The leading independent in this dis- 
trict has at least six weeks’ production 
of wire and wire products piled up 
waiting shipment, and it is believed this 
is a typical condition. Accumulations of 
sheets have been heavy and the leading 
producer of semifinished steel in the 
Pittsburgh district has huge stocks wait- 
ing on cars. While definite figures 
are lacking in all cases, enough infor- 
mation has come out to give basis to 
the assertion that well on to 500,000 
tons of steel are piled up in Pittsburgh 
district plants alone. 


Operations in Mahoning 


Valley Improve 


Youngstown, O., May 24.—Steel pro- 
duction at various plants in the Ma- 
honing valley has improved. Coal has 
arrived at certain plants, warranting 
the placing of additional steelmaking 
units and finishing mills in operation. 
An annoucement last week that the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. would start 
a few finishing mills Monday brought 
several hundred men to the mill gate 
seeking employment. 

Two bar mills at the Brown Bon- 


nell plant of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. were started today. This 
plant has ben idle since April 10, 


although for 20 years prior to that 
steam never had been shut off. Open- 
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hearth production at the plant of the 
Briet Hill Steel Co. was increased 50 
per cent, six furnaces. now being 
charged as: compared with three last 
week. a 

While complete suspension of the 15 
open-hearths at the Ohio works of the 
Steel corporation continues, operations 
were resumed at the McDonald and 
Upper and Lower Union mills. In the 
upper part of the Mahoning valley, 
operations also show a slight im- 
provement. The A. M. Byers Co., 
now has the blast on its stack for the 
first time in over three weeks, but 
continues to operate its puddling de- 
partment below normal. The’ Trum- 
bull Steel Co. increased its open-hearth 
output by putting on two additional 


furnaces, making five out of seven 
now on line. At its Liberty plant 
seven of 10 tin mills now are active. 


May Bar Exports 

May 25.—(By Cable.)— 
The French industrial strikes virtually 
have collapsed as the result of the 
firm government attitude. The French 
minister of commerce is expected to 
issue a decree prohibiting pig iron ex- 
ports. France exported 121,000 tons of 
pig iron in January to April inclusive 
compared with 99,000 tons in the same 
period in 1913. 


Takes Over Works 


H. R. Feldstein, formerly assistant 
plant manager of the Carnegie, Pa., 
works of the McClintic-Marshall Co., 
and R. M. Collins, who was identified 
with the sales department of the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Steel Supply Co., 
have taken over the Reliance Boiler 
Works in the Woods Run district of 
Pittsburgh and will operate the works 
under its old name. 


London, 


Chicago Molders Return 


Chicago, May 25.—After an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to repudiate the agreed 
scale of wages negotiated by employ- 
ers and officials of the molders’ union, 
strikers in 30 Chicago closed shop 
foundries have returned to work, ac- 
cepting a scale of $8.40 per day of 
hours as formulated and ap- 
proved May 1. A radical element 
sought to discredit union officials and 
managed to call out the remainder of 
the molders. An ultimatum by em- 
ployers and efforts of union officials 
caused the men to réturn, though a 
few still remain out. This is an ad- 
vance of $2 per day over the previous 
wage, and is said to be the highest 
rate of pay’ for this class of “work in 
the United States. 


eight 
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Housing Problems 


_ Discussed by American Society of 


. © Mechanical Engineers 

StoLouis; May 25—(By Wire)—In- 
dustfial housing and methods for ap- 
praising industrial property and 
utilities were the chief problems dis- 
cussed Monday and Tuesday at the 
sessions of the spring meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers. 
In a paper on “Price Levels in Re- 
lation to Value,” Cecil F. Elmes, 


Sanderson & Porter, Chicago, showed 
that the dollar with purchasing power 
of 100 units in 1896 had only 77 units 
in 1904, 65 in 1912, 53 in 1916 and 26 
in 1920. In the same years wages of 
common labor were 17, 28%, 40, 42% 
and 70 cents an hour respectively. 
Therefore, the purchasing power of 
labor has increased from 185 to 250 
units in 24 years. 

The nation must build 3,340,000 
homes to re-establish the average of 
115 families to every 100 homes that 
existed prior to the war, declared Nel- 
son R. Cunliff, of the St. Louis cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Leslie H. Allen, Springfield, Mass., 
said that co-operative housing was the 
only solution for the home shortage. 
The association endorsed the Jones- 
Reavis bill providing for a department 
of public works where all government 
engineering work would be centered 
The next spring meeting will be held 
in Chicago. 


Forging Billets at $85 


Philadelphia, May 25.—(By Wire.)— 
Two thousand tons of forging billets 
for delivery commencing in 30 days 
sold this week at $85, Pittsburgh. A 
lot of 1000 tons of rerollers, including 


4 x 4inch, sold at $70, Pittsburgh 
for similar shipment. 

Independent makers are _ taking 
some orders for tin plate for the 
second half from regular customers 
at $8 to $8.50 per base box, Pitts 
burgh and are having no difficulty 
in selling tin plate off stock lists at 
$9 to $9.25, 


Buys Coal Land 


The Koppers Co. with an idea oi 
assuring itself of sufficient and con- 
stant supplies of coal for the opera- 
tion of its own by-product plant re- 
cently concluded the purchase of the 
Harlan Coal Mining Co., the Elick 
Branch «Coal Co. and certain proper- 
ties.owned in fee by the Asher Coal 
Mining Co. at Coxton, Ky. The pur- 
chase ‘imvolved 2700 acres of by- 
product coal. 














British Buying Heavily at Home 


Place Huge Orders for Billets at Increased Prices When They Find It Impossible 
to Obtain Steel in America—Order for 35,000 Tons of Rails, However, Placed 
in United States—Steel Output Declines—Pig lron Prices Advanced 


European Headquarters, 
Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
16 Regent St., 8. W. I 


ONDON, May 25.—British steel 
works are accepting heavy or- 


ders for billets. Among recent 
contracts placed is for 10,000 
tons. Small steel sheet bars are almost 
unprocurable, while Scotch steels gen- 
erally are £1 ($3.85) higher. Mid- 
land makers have advanced the price 
of steel bars to £34 ($130.90). The 
obtaining American 
the chief factor in 
3ritish prices. 


one 


impossibility of 
steel is said to be 
the increase in current 
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An increase in the production of 
pig iron and steel over the April rate 
is foreshadowed. Much new steel plant 
approaching completion. 
blast furnaces 
blown in in Lancashire, 
is preparing. The total now blowing 
in the country is 273, an increase of 
10 in the month. Most of the 
steel works in Staffordshire 


idle for three weeks due to a 


capacity is 
been 
and a third 


Two more have 


iron 
and have 


been 


strike of canal boatmen, but they 
are likely to resume operations this 
week. 

Northamptonshire pig iron has ad- 


vanced 15 shillings ($3.85) and a sim- 
ilar advance is likely to be made soon 
in Derbyshire and Staffordshire. 
Coke has advanced 7 shillings ($1.34). 
A shortage of fuel is still restricting 
production. Exports of pig iron are 
severely limited. 

35,000 tons of rails 
the United 


A contract for 


has just been placed in 


States. 


Foreign Inquiry Subsides: Prices Are Steadier 


Trade Review, 
Corporation 5t., 


Eng., May 10.— 


Scotch 


Office of Tue Iron 
Prince's Chambers, 


IRMINGHAM, 
B Outside’ the 


prices are steadier, 


district 
due, it has 
falling off in 
relaxation is 
the 


suggested, to a 
This 


the 


been 
foreign 
ascribed in 
exchanges, 
holding up of 


inquiry. 
part to state of 
also to the 


some 


foreign and 
deliberate 
enterprises which are considered to be 
impossible at present prices. South 
of the Tweed prices are steadying, but 
in the Scotch district they continue up- 
need 


large 


ward. Scotch prices appear to 
adjustment two or three times a week. 
This is due, first of all, to the great 
demands of the shipyards, and, second- 
ly, to the severe restriction placed 
upon general supplies by the linking 
up of certain large concerns, like the 
Steel Company of Scotland, with great 
shipbuilding syndicates. The shipyards 
are full of orders, but the shipowners 
are talking pessimistically about fall- 
ing freight rates, and this eventually 
may affect the demand for new ships. 

There is no relaxation in the home 
demand for steel, although this is the 
department in which the greatest prog- 
ress is being made in mass production. 
At the recent Birmingham meeting, 
there was still keen buying of billets 
at prices ranging between £25 10s 
($98.69) and £27 10s ($106.43). Sev- 
eral steelworks are still declining new 
business. 


For the time being, the market is 


steadier in finished iron. The recent 
advances have brought the nominal 
nearer to the actual price than has 


European Staff Correspondence 











Sterling $3.87 | 
been the case for a long time. Ap- 
parently the makers have not quite 
made up their minds as to the mean- 
ing of the new extras for small sizes, 
as their quotations vary in some cases 
as much as £3 ($11.61) per ton. A 


number of them are being asked to re 
quote. 
extras became in- 


the 


not 


These increased 


evitable because workmen con- 


sidered they were properly paid 


for the loss of tonnage in producing 


small sizes, with the result that it was 


becoming impossible to purchase % 


or %-inch bars. 


In the Black country, the great 
trouble is short production. 
The most serious deficiency is in 


pig iron, all the blast furnaces being 


hampered by coke scarcity. Two larg 
Netherton, about six miles 
ago 
still 


furnaces at 
ready weeks 
pig 
idle, awaiting sufficient coke to mak: 


from Birmingham, 


to produce basic iron, are 


a start. Numerous furnaces all ove: 
the country are slacking occasionally, 
coke At the 


evidently 


through want of 


same 


time, furnace owners are 
hopeful of better conditions, as several 
furnaces are being made ready to 
operate, including two at Maryport, in 
Cumberland. 
ing in Camberland, and seven in North 
Lancashire At 
armistice 31 
tion. At present, foreign 
that district, which represents a large 


turned 


At present 16 are blow- 
the time of the 


furnaces were in opera- 


inquiry in 


tonnage, is down. America is 
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ferro- 
Barrow 


said to be a good buyer of 
manganese from that district. 
is doing well with its rail trade, the 
mills having orders enough to keep 
them running to the end of the year. 
There has been a slight recovery in 
coal output, the total production during 
April 24 been 4,989,666 tons, 
the largest May, 1919. If the 
miners will keep up this rate of out- 


put, some relief from the fuel string- 


having 


since 


ency should be apparent soon, 
A report has just been issued show- 
ing that 282 blast furnaces were in 


operation at the end of March, an in- 


crease of 22 in three months. It is 
significant, however, that the North 
East coast has no share in this in- 


crease, the total number blowing hav- 
ing fallen from 66 to 65, of which 22 
are on Cleveland foundry iron, 22 on 


hematite, 16 on basic, and five on 
ferromanganese. 

Midland sellers of pig iron still are 
binding their customers to pay prices 
current on delivery. 

A marked apparent in 
the demand for scrap, due largely to 
A couple of 


the Birm- 


increase is 


the shortage of pig iron. 


months ago, consumers in 

ingham district agreed not to pay 
more than £8 15s ($32.85) per ton 
for either iron or steel scrap. The 


scrap dealers apparently were unable 
to get a price agreement, but the great 
demand eventually settled the matter 
for them, as £10 10s ($40.64) is now 
easily obtained for scrap iron, with 
£11 ($42.57) for steel scrap, and there 
is no difficulty in selling all the ma- 
terial available. 








ce ER a er 
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“opened negotiations, 
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E; t I d§$ 1 Pri fE 
British Market SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
i ~s5 nace ¢édeetebedusbieesss cdadus 945 57.9 
Corrected to Date by Cable (pee aN Nie, enon al aA 945 7.93 
Domestic and Export. Gross Tons at Works Sree WAS eee sees eee se eer eesesseees 1195 73.28 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL FINISHED STEEL 
isd & Frances per 100 kilos 
Mets, GUE GOO ncccceccccvccccs 31. 0.0 100.10 (220 Ibs.) $ 
Be HD  cccebewesbacdesucaeore 29. 0.0 111.65 OE. . on Bae pe wie ee indeed 145 g 89 
FINISHED STEEL Noomal beams and profiles............ rat ia 58 
4 “a s an ro a ees ee ees ) ee] 
Steel bars, England, 7; to 3 inch. 31. 0.0 119.35 *Plates bridge and tank. 5 millimeters and 
Ship plates, England ............+.. 25. 0.0 96.25 ae Ct ORO 158 et 
Ship plates, Scotland............... 28. 5.0 108.76 *Sheets, black, 3 millimeters............. 17] 10.48 
— jo ae ecleeveocecessessece rs Bite Bars, cold-drawn, 40-60 millimeters round 200 12.26 
Sheets, black, 24° gage.............- 32. 0.0 123.20 Pig iron prices are f.0.b furrace; semifinished steel prices f.0.b. works 
— pa ae | Smith cinctces, 56. 0.0 215 60 finished steel prices, according to the schedule of the Paris Consortium of 
Rails, 60 Ibs. and ower............+ 21. 5.0 81.81 Iron and Steel dealers, delivered, except (*) which are from schedule 
Tin plate, base box, 108 Ibs........ 3.14.0 14.25 a@ the Comptoir des Toles 
PIG IRON* . 
Hematite, Scotch ......+-.seeeeseees 10.10.0 40.43 Belgian Market 
Hematite, East Coast Mixed Numbers 13. 0.0 50.05 : 
Middlesborough Basic .............- 11. 7.6 43.79 Prices Last Reported 
Middlesborough No. 3........--.++5+- 10.17.6 41.87 PIG IRON 
No. 83 Foundry, Derby, Leicester, Not- 
| ee een 10.13.0 41.00 ee a 
No. 3 Foundry, Northamptonshire... .. 11. 5.0 43.31 mane Oe Mhesiee 208 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire......... 10.12.6 40.91 (3208 ibs.) $ 
GUN TE cece ccccccccccccecce 13.15.0 52.94 Foundry per cent silicon, Belgian....... 850 to 909 5.00 to 58.2 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent......... 37. 0.0 142.45 Basie-bessemer, Luxemburg ..... reese 885 to 900 57.26 to 58.23 
Basic open-hearth, Luxemburg ..... R00 51 76 
*Pig iron quotations are f.o.b. furnace for delivery in the United Foundry, 3 per cent silicon........... 850 to 900 5.00 to 58.23 
Kingdom. Export prices generally are subject to free negotiation. Basie, open-hearth, Belgian... . 800 to 825 1.76 to 53.38 
COKE SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
i Me. occccccsscovesece 3. 5.0 12.51 hg ae Sy eS 1150 ° 
PN GUND cic civc ctcscccceces 4. 0.0 15.40 UPL ess Log 1200 oF aa 
OR haa api emiaGaiepaap gas leita Siete 1250 a4 a8 
French Market EE EEE L TS SR a ee ae 2000 to 2100 129.40 tol 5 87 
s ND SD ccevestacedechastesuas 1550 7 0.29 
Prices Last Reported ob - 
P FINISHED MATERIAL 
PIG IRON aeeteaemea 
§ per 100 kilos 
Franes per metric ton (220 Ibs.) ¢ 
(2205 Ibs. ) leemiady hoes es gp : 
Hematite, Lorraine .......+..0sseeeseeee Te, mm ~~ yy named Y toa ORE 14Ste 150 6 9.38t0 9.71 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si., sand-cast 590 36.17 Plates. 5 mill = pro Ssakesaeene 150 to 155 1.71 to 10.03 
Foundry, Longwy, 3 per cent Si, chill-cast 640 39.23 seeaee co ye sad peeccece => 175 10.35 to 11.32 
4 5R7 an si! x lac SS 90 to 200 12.29 to 12.9 
Foundry, Longwy. 2 per cent = sand-cast + 35.98 Sneets, galvanized, ; millimeters. . sk0to 400 94 S90 tg 25 . 
Foundry, Longwy, 2 per cent chill-cast 620 38.01 = 24 25 
"COKE *Sold on same basis as semifinished material 
EN IEEE IRE: LEE 245 15.09 All’ prices f.0.b. furnace or works, except finished material, for which 
German, Belgium and British furmsee..... 275 16.86 delivered prices are quoted 
For the time being, American sup- its way to Birmingham as a substitute ($316.72) is still quoted for 24 gage 
plies of steel have become negligible. for mild steel, which nearly is unob- corrugated. The production has bee: 


Some selling agents in London who 
appear to have come over specially 
from America to do business circulated 
elaborate lists of steel, which they 
stated they were ready to sell. They 
however, by 
viting buying merchants to make 
offers, which the latter declined to do, 
they in their turn asking for definite 
quotations. These have failed to elicit 
a response. The general conclusion at 
present is that America has very little 
material to sell. 

Surplus shell steel, accumulated after 
the armistice, has figured prominently 
in the steel business for several 
months. A great deal of it has found 


in- 





tainable. It is believed, however, now 
that the ministry has made its last sale, 
and this material disposed of. - 

The Welsh tin plate trade is finding 
demand than for 
chiefly in regard to con- 
The upward trend 
arrested the 
on 


a quieter some 
months past, 
tinental business. 
of prices has been 
time, recent business having been 
the basis of 72 shillings ($13.93) 
have been en- 
($12.38) 
but, as 


for 


per 


box. Some buyers 
deavoring to get 68 shillings 
f.o.t. at the works, accepted, 
the mills have fair reserves of orders, 
they are not disposed to look at this 
figure. Sheet bars are about £30 


($116.10). For galvanized sheets £56 


a little improved by the starting of 
Lancashire 
total of 


The 


two mills 


200 


turning out a 

week. 
forging 

increased the 


about tons per 


large extension of 


plants during the war 


general capacity for beyond peace re 


quirements, so that a number of larg 
establishments ar 
The 
ing that as shipbuilding gradually ex 
tends, 


forging operating 


only partially. forgers are hop- 


and as the engin trades 


bec« 


eering 


develop, and it ymes possible for 
take 
the 


get e 


other users of forgings to their 


full share of foreign business, forg 
ing plants will gradually 
work to do. The 


unsatisfactory at 


nough 
situation, however, is 


considered present 


Belgian Market Shows Upward Trend 


metal market, following that 
of France, has manifested an 
upward tendency again. Blooms at 
1150 francs ($69.46) a ton and billets 
at 1200 francs ($72.48) are no longer 


B RUSSELS, May 5.—The Belgian 
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obtainable, and it is evident that the 
market is waiting readjustments which 
can hardly be less than 100 francs 


($6.04) a ton upward, that 
Belgian producers take advantage of 
competing offers in European mar- 
kets. An increase of 30 francs ($1.81) 
for 100 kilograms (220 pounds) al- 
ready has been announced for sheets 


assuming 
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of 4 millimeters in thickness, al- 
though no change has been made in 
sheets of 3 millimeters, presumably 
because none are offered. Rails are 
quoted at 1550 francs ($93.62) a ton 
and profiles a like figure, whereas 
neither was offered in the open mar- 
ket a week ago. 

An encouraging feature is the fact 
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that coal production for the month 
of March was 5 per cent over the 
average of before the war. 

May day passed off with a minimum 
of disturbance, and complete calm 
reigns throughout the country, which 
fact will enable Belgium to make 
quicker progress toward high produc- 


tion than France, where five days 


French Prices Increased 


ARIS, May 5.—The rise in the 
price of coke for metallurgical 
purposes has resulted in an 

increase of 14 per cent in 


the prices ol finished and semifinished 


averar¢ 


iron and steel products. The Comp- 
toir des Toles announces a new price 
ef 158 francs ($10.65) per 100 kilo 
grams (220 pounds) for plates and 
($11.53) per 100 kilos for 


sheets, increases of 80 and 250 francs 


171 francs 


($5.39 and $16.85) per ton respective- 
ly. Coke was 


($6.06) a ton 


increased 90 francs 
Production at the mills 
of the Comptoir combination is but 
200,000 tons per month as against a 
| ossible 600,000. 

Now that.the San 


ence has cleared the atmosphere it 


Remo. confer- 


is obvious that a more optimistic out- 


look is justified. Germany is to be 


made to agree upon a lump sum of 
indemnity and to give guarantees that 
20,000,000 tons of coal per year will 
actually be forthcoming in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty. 

metallurgical 


The new prices of 
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coke, from 245 frances to 275 francs 


($16.51 to $18.53) a ton, may present 
handicaps to the metal trades, but 
the demand is insistent. The chief 


difficulty is production and delivery. 
Import Emlargo Lowers Exchange 


Dollar exchange fell off a franc in 
the Paris market in a single day with 
the announcement of the govern- 
ment’s policy for an embargo on im- 
ports. Some 1500 products are on the 


list, ranging from metal household 


utensils to automobile frames. Im- 
ports last year were valued at nearly 
36,000,000,000 francs, while the valuc 
of experts was but 9,000,000,000. The 
figures for the first quarter of 1920 
were somewhat more favorable as to 
exports but were proportionately 
larger for imports. It was to en 
courage home industry at the high 
lecal prices ruling, and an effort io 


raise the value of the franc in the 
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after the general strike broke miners 
and coal handlers on the docks are 
still out. 

Metallurgical coke still remains at 
($7.07) a metric ton in 
Belgium. Coking coal of the middle 
grade is quoted at 77 francs ($4.65) 
a metric ton and fine qualities at 82 
francs ($4.95). 


14 Per Cent 


117 frances 


world’s financial markets that the 
measure was taken 

Coal and coke deliverics, although 
increasing, are far from normal, and 
50 foundries in the Lille, Turcoing and 
Roubaix districts have again shut 
cown, with the statement that they 
will not open until the government 
actually makes arrangements which 
will enable them to accumulate stocks. 
Intermittent. production adds to man- 
ufacturing costs, it is claimed. 

There have been rumors recently 
that new manufacturing facilities of 
the Creusot company will bring prices 
of finished products down. A new 
financial affiliation has been devel- 
oped between Creusot and the Bank 
of the Parisian Union whereby 75,000,- 
COO francs are to be available imme- 
diately for increased production. 
There was considerable conjecture as 
to what this meant until it was 
learned that it was done on behalf of 
Creusot interests in Czecho-Slovakia, 
which are not in the least likely to 
prices in France. 


bring down 


New Increases Are Forecast in Austria 


IENNA, May 1.—Iron and steel 
prices which lately have shown 
some tendency toward weak- 
ness may again turn upward as a re- 
sult of the new advanced coal and coke 
prices that have been fixed for the 
Ostrau-Karwin district, from which 
the necessary fuel for the Austrian 
steel industry is chiefly obtained, These 
new prices take effect at once. Large 
coal has been advanced from 19.50 
Czech crowns ($0.302) per 100 kilo- 
grams (220 pounds) at the mine, to 31 
Czech crowns ($0.48). This does not 
cover the entire extent of the advance 
since* the coal tax will bring the 


figure up to 39.50 Czech crowns 
($0.61). As a result, foundry coke, | 


is expected, will fluctuate between 53 
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and 58 Czech crowns ($0.82 and $0.90) 
per 100 kilograms without the coal tax 
of 30 per cent. Furthermore, on May 
16 the Czech railroads will increase 
the freight rate on coal 150 per cent. 
This latter undoubtedly will result in 
further advances in the cost of iron 
and steel making in Austria. 

The annual meeting of the Alpine 
Montan Gesellschaft was held April 
26. This is one of the largest pro- 
ducers in the country. It was stated 
at this meeting that the production of 
ores and pig iron had been reduced “to 
a theoretical bottom level.” During 
the past year only one blast furnac« 


has been in operation at the Donawitz 
works and even this furnace has been 
banked for considerable periods owing 
to want of coke. At the present 
time, the management of the Alpine 
Montan Gesellschaft states that it is 
impossible to determine when produc- 
tion will improve. Great efforts have 
been made to get larger quantities of 
coke from Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia. without result. Iron and 
steel production in Austria has been 
further unfavorably affected by a rail- 
road strike, during the middle of April, 
together with an 8-day general indus- 
trial strike. The latter came to an 
end on April 28. 

\ representative of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York, is in Vienna investigat- 








ee 
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ing the methods of assisting in the 
rehabilitation of Austrian industrial 
life. It is understood that loans of 
raw material rather than money are 
being considered and it is hoped that a 
scheme will be worked out whereby 
Austrian factories will be furnished 
with raw materials with the 
standing that the products will be ex- 


under- 


ported to the United States. It is 
understood that some consideration 
also is being given to cash loans to 


groups of related industries or asso- 
ciations. In this connection the direct 
purchase of English and American 
coke is being out of the question on 
account of the low state of Austrian 
exchange, it has been suggested that 
an arrangement «might be made with 
the Alpine Montan  Gessellschaft 
whereby this concern would be sup- 
plied with 1000 cars of coke a month, 
in payment for which it would guar- 
antee a certain number of cars of pig 
iron as.well as a certain amount of 
finished steel, part of the pig iron 
being left for the payment of wages 
and for domestic use. 


It is feared that a fresh advance in 
pig iron prices will be necessary in 
Czecho-Slovakia, despite the fact that 
quotations for the second quarter of 
1920 already have been fixed. These 
advanced quotations, it is 
will result from the considerable 
crease, in coal and coke prices, as well 
as railway freight rates which have 
been ordered. The Schneider interests 
of France have purchased the majority 
of the stock of the Berg & Hutten- 
werks Gesellschaft. This pur- 
chase adds _ considerably to _ the 
Schneider interests in the Bohemian 
iron trade, since this great French 
firm already has acquired a large in- 
fluence in the affairs of the Skoda 
works and the Vereinigte Maschinen- 
fabriken. The latter controls the 
largest machine shops in Czecho-Slovakia. 


The Berg & Huttenwerks Gesellschaft 
gives the Schneider interests a -foot- 


hold in Czech iron and steel industry, 
this concern having its works in the 
plebescite zone of Teschen. The 
blast furnaces, which were consider- 
bly enlarged during the war, are 
located at Trzynietz. Additional 
blast furnaces are found at Ustron. 


There is also a rolling mill in the 
neighborhood of Mahrisch - Ostrau. 


In addition the Berg & Huttenwerks 


believed, 
in- 


new 


Gesellschaft controls extensive coal 
mines near Karwin, Peterswald and 
Oderfurt, 


The Skoda works is negotiating with 
the Roumanian state railways for the 


construction of a number of locomo- 
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tives. The total requirements of the 
Roumanian railways are estimi/ed at 
4000 locomotives. A new plant for 
the construction of railway cars and 


agricultural machinery is being erected 
at Mahrisch-Ostrau. Eventually it is 
hoped this new 
employment to 12,000 men. 


will give 


Some of 


works 


the first units are to commence oper- 
ating in November of this year. The 
Czech government has promised 
orders sufficient to keep the _ initial 


units busy for five years. 


Ford's Furnace 


River Rouge Blown in—Second 
to Be Ready in 30 Days 

Ford & 
the 
was blown 
Il, 3-year- 
old son of Edsel Ford, performing the 
the blast 


furnace already is 


At 


Detroit, May 25.—Henry 
first blast 
city limits of 


furnace in west- 


Detroit, 


Son’s 
erly 
in last Ford 


week, Henry 


igniting first 
the 


use in 


ceremony of 

Iron from 
construction of 
The 


compl ted and 


being cast for 


automobile and tractor parts. 


second furnace will be 


ready for opération within 30 days. 


Eoth furnaces will have a daily capac- 


ity of 1000 tons. Foundations are in 
for three additional furnaces at the 
River Rouge plant. 


The Ford motor and tractor plants 
3000 
steel and iron daily, and it is planned 
by Mr. and 
velop the new plant that it will take 


consume approximately tons of 


Ford his son to sc de- 


care of all requirements of their 


interests Ore will be 
the 
Lake 


the 


manufacturing 


direct to River Rouge 
the 


owned by 


brought 


plant from Superior mines 


in boats Ford organ- 


ization. 


Until the foundry, which is to be 
one of the largest in the world, is 
completed, iron from the new fur- 
naces will be sent to the Highland 
Park plant to be remelted. In the 
proposed foundry the iron will be 
used direct from the furnaces. 

Stacks of the new furnaces are 92 
feet high and 17 feet in diameter. 
They will each consume 500 tons of 


coke, 1100 tons of iron ore, 250 tons 
and 2,500,000 gallons of 
Each 


cubic 


of limestone 


water 24 hours. furnace 
50,000,000 


gas which will be used to operate the 


every 


will produce feet of 


entire plant, the remainder to be sold 


for commercial purposes. 


The River Rouge plant is swperin- 
tended by Frank Hadas, while the 
engineering features have been in 
charge of W. D. Mayo, chief engi- 
neer of the Ford organization. 

The Dail Steel Products Co., Lan- 
sing Mich., has purchased 800,000 


pounds of steel from the navy. 
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Dyemakers 


High as 15 Cents 
Open Market 


Paying as for 


Naphthalene in 


New York, May 24.—Dye manufac- 
turers are going into the open mar- 
ket in increasing numbers for naph- 


thalene, closing on spot supplies at 


12 to 13 


as high as 15 


cents and in some instances 


cents. This applies to 
both flakes and balls; in fact, to most 


all descriptions of naphthalene. In 


the meantime, producers are quoting 
nominally at 10 to 11 cents, works, 
for flakes, and 9'%4 to 10% cents for 
balls, and occasionally, in an isolated 
instance, they are able to supply a 
little spot material at these prices. 
Put these cases are exceedingly rare. 

Although producers are in the posi- 


tion to take a little spot business in 





Coke Oven By-Products 


Spot 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants 
0 ES ee $0.30 to 35% 


DT ind timemaedeedddeenss 31 to 36% 
eres «RE hn decccccdscs .25 to .31% 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Dt ce cdendeute shuneeve< nominal 
Napthalene, flake ........ nominal 
Naphthalene, balls .......... nominal 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 


Sulphate of ammonia............. $4.50 to 4.60 
Contract 
sD: Hendede de cueeneeo< nominal 
i MGin nh adh éeeseteeesens nominal 
Sn ccectvecesess cs nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
bow os MLL UT ELE nominal 
Naphthalene, flake ........... nomina] 
Naphthalene, balls .......... nominal 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia........... $4.50 to $4.60 











toluol, they are unable to consider 


orders for either benzol or solvent 


naphtha. Some sellers assert it may 


be several weeks before production 


and deliveries become _ sufficiently 


normal to enable them to quote on 


current offerings. At present, output 
been 
than 60 


and in 


appears to be as bad as it has 


at any time, not being more 


cent of capacity 
The 


nominally 


per some 


cases, less. market, however, 


appears td be unchanged, 


pure benzol holding at 30 to 33¥% 
cents, works; 90 per cent at 28 to 
33% cents; toluol at 31 to 36% cents, 
and solvent naphtha, 25 to 30% cents. 


Domestic 


ammonia 


buying of sulphate of 


continues in evidence, al- 


though on a _ considerably smaller 
scale. Spot trading has been made 
exceedingly difficult by the continued 
cemoralization of traffic, and contract 
business is falling off, it being near 
the end of the season for the fertil- 
izer interests. Foreign demand re- 
mains dull. Prices are unchanged. 
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| Tool Builders Review Half Year 


President Newton Reports Prosperous Conditions of Past Six Months and Expresses Con- 
fidence in the Future—Export Situation Analyzed and Condition Favoring the Amer- 
ican Machinery Builders Are Pointed Out—Railroad Needs Presented 


ONFIDENCE in _ future, trade 

conditions, was expressed at the 

semiannual meeting of the 
National Tool Builders association, 
held at Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, May 20 and 21. The conscensus 
of opinion was that any business de- 
pression that might develop as_ the 
result of strained credit conditions 
would be short-lived. Export, fi- 
nance, labor and transportation prob- 
lems all were discussed and the need 
for continued co-operation in solving 
them was seen. It was emphasized 
that in the present railroad muddle, 
with lack of transportation acting 
as a brake upon industry, it was 
necessary to co-operate in every way 
with the carrying systems, both in 
prompt loading and unloading of 
cars and in utilizing every inch of space 
provided, 

Again the need for accurate cost- 
keeping was brought before the ap- 
proximate 200 members present and 
it was stated that in view of in- 
creased production costs, it would not 
be possible to reduce prices of machine 
tools. 

In his opening address Thursday 
morning President Albert E. Newton 
reviewed briefly the half year elapsing 
since the organization’s last meeting. 
He said that instead of an expected 
halfway depression, toolmakers had 
experienced an unusually easy selling 
market and generally had enjoyed a 
prosperous half year. He expressed 
the belief that if a business depres- 
sion of any weight did come it would 
be of short duration; that a resump- 
tion of good business conditions would 
appear within a few months at the 
most and that while most of the tool- 
builders today are experiencing a 
shortage of new orders, they have 
plenty of unfilled business on the 
books. 


He said that government owned ma- 
chine tools had not flooded the mar- 
ket, contrary to expectation, except 
insofar as they have been sold to 
educational institutions at low prices. 
In this connection he said: 


An absorption of a large quan- 
tity of machine tools by these various 
schools is bound to benefit the entire 
country. The need for mechanical 
training is greater today than ever 
before and is bound to increase. I 
believe that a period of trade and 
technical school development is just 


commencing and that the importance 
and necessity of these institutions is 
becoming increasingly apparent  be- 
cause of our actual dependence upon 
machinery and mechanical devices for 
the maintenance of our present and 
any future betterment of our living 
conditions. 

The price cutting wave now attract- 
ing attention throughout the country is 
caused by the calling in or refusal of 
loans and not by an over supply of 
materials. In many cases these retail- 
ers could not replace these stocks at 
the prices at which they are being 
sold. In the machine tool industry, I 
know we could not in the near future 
replace our inventories of finished 
and semifinished materials at anywhere 
near the cost of present inventories. 
I also know that during the last few 
months production costs have increased 
faster than have selling prices—hence 
machine tool prices can only remain 
at the present level at least. 


Mr. Newton emphasized the impor- 
tance of accurate cost-keeping and re- 
viewed some of the work the associa- 
tion has accomplished in this connec- 
tion. He intimated that its scope prob- 
ably would be broadened. 

Since the program scheduled but 
three papers, two of which were de- 
livered, much opportunity was given 
for brief officers’ reports, preliminary 
committee reports, discussion of prob- 
lems facing industry and group con- 
ferences. Frank Bruce, the Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, was un- 
able to be present to deliver his ad- 
dress on “Machine Tools in Schools.” 

Carl Dietz, vice president of the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., deliv- 
ered an address on “European Con- 
ditions and Their Bearing on _ the 
Machine Tool Industry,” Thursday 
afternoon. He recently returned from 
an extensive tour of England, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Holland and Ger- 
many, and outlined the situation in 
those various countries .as regards 
machine tools. He said in part: 

The impetus which the war has 
given to the machine too] industry will 
prompt many foreign machine tool 
builders to challenge the American 
product not only in their own count- 
ries but foreign markets, even to a 
greater extent than ever before in our 
own domestic market. 

English makers will not be con- 
tent to let American products have 
the sway of pre-war days, but will 
try to meet the demand of her grow- 
ing mass production industries, espec- 
ially the automobile development. 
Through its machine tool association 
English builders will invade system- 


atically and in force, other markets 
worthy of development and capable 
of an adequate return, 

There is in England at this time 
a very active demand for machine 
tools and British manufacturers are 
indeed hard pressed to meet it. 

France and Belgium will with the 
gradual rebuilding of their industries 
continue to require machine tools, but 
a great deal must precede the placing 
of this equipment. They must first 
reconstruct their plants and then be 
sure of their raw material, coal for 
power, iron and steel to be worked 
with, also a more stable labor condi- 
tion Unless machine tools are not 
acquired for the immediate produc- 
tion of wealth creating objects it 
would be folly for Belgium and 
France to place orders with us at the 
present high prices and with the dol- 
lar at the premium it commands. 
For example, a tool that in 1914 cost 
$2000, equivalent roughly to 10,000 
francs, today cost in America not 
less than $4000, and at the present 
exchange rate 60,000 Francs. 

Italy is in the same relative posi- 
tion and any of these countries can, 
provided delivery may be secured, 
buy to better advantage in England 
so long as the dollar pound sterling 
exchange shows 25% depreciation. 

Much has been said of the effect 
of German machine tools on the mar- 
kets outside of Germany, There ap- 
pears to be a popular delusion that 
Germany is going to promptly step in 
and bid for the machine tool demand 
of the world at what would be to us 
ruinous prices. Nothing can be far- 
ther from the truth. 

For a considerable period last year 
the average monthly outgo for export 
of German machine tools amounted to 
about 50,000,000 marks. This sounds 
very large, but when it is considered 
that the prices at which such tools 
were sold range from 12 to 17 times 
pre-war prices, it could after all not 
have been a very large tonnage. Con- 
trary to all that has been said of the Ger- 
mans going back with renewed energy, 
a willingness to work for the sake of 
retrieving their economic losses, we 
did not learn of a single instance 
where such a spirit was even remote- 
ly indicated, On the contrary, de- 
mands of the workers have gone to 
almost preposterous lengths not so 
much from the standpoint of wage 
increase which considering the in- 
creased cost of living is at least just- 
ified and probably still somewhat ‘too 
low, but because of their attitude 
toward production as a whole. 

During the period of complete 
isolation due to the War, German 
manufacturers have made faithful 
copies of some of our well known 
American tools and are marketing 
them without regard for origin of 
design. They will in due course try 
to invade other markets with these 
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products, but after all we have not 
stood still and have gone far beyond 
the status of the machine tool trade 
of five or six years ago. 

There is a leveling process going 
on — never again will we see the dis- 
parity between wages here and abroad 
— the world has grown smaller as 
it were and in the various manfac- 
turing countries in due course the 
same general fundamental conditions 
will prevail. Price will not be nearly 
so important a factor in the future 
trade relations. 


He was preceded by Roy V. Wright, 
editor Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
New York, whose address dealt with 
“The Relation of Machine Tools to 
the Transportation Problem.” Mr. 
Wright said that at this time when 
the railroads figuratively were up a 
tree, what they needed more than 
anything else was the patience, for- 
bearance and co-operation of all manu- 
facturers in general in the prompt un- 
loading and loading to capacity of 
cars and of the machine tool manu- 
facturers in particular to the end 
that available funds may be expended 


to the best possible advantage and 
for the machines most needed in the 
respective shops. 

Many shops in the country have a 


large number of tools which can best 
be described by the use of the words 
“ancient” or “antique.” In general 
it is safe to say that but few roads are 
not in need of a considerable num- 
ber of new tools, while many of the 
roads ought, in the interest of effi- 
ciency, to make heavy expenditures 
for machine tools and shop equip- 
ment. The Railway Age in an article 
in its Jan. 2, 1920, issue showed as a 
result of an extensive and careful 
study that to provide for the normal 
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growth of the railroads and to bring 
the equipment into proper shape at 
least $54,000,000 should be expended 
for shop machinery and tools within 
the next three years. 

One of the great difficulties in the 
way of getting approval for the pur- 
chase of new tools or equipment is 
that under any conditions, and particu 
larly under the present financial con- 
ditions, the executive officers must 
have placed before them strong, con- 
vincing arguments as to the returns 
which will be made from the new in 
vestment. 

With the high wages, scarcity of la- 
bor, great increase in the cost of roll 
ing stock, and the extreme difficulty 
in getting new equipment the idle time 
of every car and locomotive must 
be cut to a minimum. The weakest 
spot in the railway mechanical depart- 
ment is its engine house or engine 
terminal facilities. Engine houses hav« 
been outgrown because of the rapid 
development in the number, size and 
capacity of locomotives. 


A number of roads have found it 


profitable to establish central manu- 
facturing plants to produce certain 
parts, wholly or partially finished, 


which could be shipped to the repair 
shops and engine houses. This devel- 
opment has created a demand for 
certain automatic, semiautomatic and 
production tools, and the indication: 
are that the practice will be very con 
siderably extended. 

ae a the 
committee on the 
afternoon session on Thursday, while 
H. W. Dunbar presented his report 
on the national public works depart- 
ment, has for its the 
passage of legislation re- 
duce government expenditures through 
for all government 
equipment. 
standardization 


Flanders for 


standardization in 


reported 


which purpose 


which will 
system 
their 


a budget 
buildings 
The committee on 


and 
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will present a more complete report 
at the fall meeting but Mr. Flanders 
stated that it had been proposed to 
form a committee composed of mak- 
ers, users, engineers and others who 
are interested in the standardization 


subject and that the National Machine 
Tool for 
had been invited to represent the com 


Builders’ association one 


mercial side of machine tool manu- 
facture. This body would be similar 
to the British Engineering Standard 
izing committee which was formed 
to eliminate duplication of effort. He 
said it had been proposed to stand 
ardize small tools used on machine 
tools such as milling cutters, drills, 
etc., together with the parts on ma- 
chine tools relating to or working 
in conjunction with those small tools 
and safety appliances on machines 


Another interesting report was made 


by the chairman of the committee 
on Chinese problems which reviewed 
not only the extent to which American 


manufacturers have contributed or sold 


at reduced prices machine tools to 
Chinese schools but also the work 
which had been done to get students 
from that country into American 
trade schools and the shop schools of 
American machine tool manufacturers 
with the purpose of educating China 
in American practice. It was stated 
that since China is just beginning to 


develop mechanically, the importance 


of such work cannot be overestimated. 
Separate committees for each ma- 
chine tool produced by the various 


individual meetings on 


Friday afternoon 


held 
Friday morning and 
devoted to an 


members 


was executive session. 


Supplymen Air Reconstruction Problems 


EENLY alive to the necessity for 
caution and conservatism in 
meeting the problems of finances, 

transportation and labor, three mill 
supply associations ended the most suc- 
cessful three-day convention of their 
respective histories at Atlantic City on 
Wednesday of last week. The organiza- 
tions which convened at the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim hotel on May 17 4@re the 
American Supply and Machinery Manu- 
facturers, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers and the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers associations. 
Between seven and eight hundred at- 
tended the convention including delegates 
and guests, and unusually well sustained 
interest ih the sessions was marked 
right to the close of the convention. 
One of the features of the conven- 
tion was an address before the Ameri- 
can body by Hon. Felix H. Levy on 
“Recent United States Supreme Court 
Decisions,” as noted briefly in these 


Mr. 


Sherman 


columns last week. Levy explained 
that the 
wicked practices 
the country 
interfere with 


was 
affect 
never 


at length law 
aimed at 
the 
was meant to 
tive measures of trade associations. This 
inspired considerable discussion of the 
Sherman act at both of the gatherings 
and on the part of the 
resulted in the 
favoring an amendment 
legalize 


which 
and 
co-opera- 


people of 


referred to 
manufacturers 
of a resolution 
to that act which 
operative agreements among merchants, 
supervised and controlled by the 


passage 


would co- 
when 
federal trade commission. 

Another feature of the convention was 
an address to the manufacturers by 
Fayette R. Plumb on “Excess Profits 
Tax.” Perhaps as a direct result of 
this address this body passed a resolu- 
tion urging congress to reduce the pres- 
ent heavy tax burden, condemning re- 
cent proposals for additional retroactive 
taxation and recommending that the as- 


sociation and its individual members 
co-operate with the tax committee of 
the national industrial conference board 
in an endeavor to improve the federal 
taxation system. 

With the transportation situation 
grasping at the very vitals of industry 
it was only natural that this subject 
should be uppermost in _ practically 
everybody's mind at the convention. 


Everywhere, both in and out of sched- 
this a topic of 
manufacturers are 


uled gatherings was 
Many 

to ship completed 
in some such stocks 


all available space so they cannot manu 


discussion. 


unable products and 


cases are utilizing 


facture more, hence men are being laid 


off. In other cases, raw material stocks 
have all been used up and additional 
supplies cannot be obtained. Here too 
reduction of working forces is the re 
sult. Manufacturers are from two to 
eight months behind on orders and 
when able to get a shipment through, 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Executive Session 


Of the American Supply and Manufacturers’ Association Held Wednesday Morning 


ESOLVED, that in the opinion of this association, view with alarm the recent proposals of additional taxa- 
the overwhelming sentiment of the country, repre- tion Vost especially we must condemn any proposals 
senting both labor and capital, would strongly j 


: r retroactive taxation as destructive of the productive 

favor a suitable amendment of the Sherman, law where- ; AP 

ee power of the nation at the very period when it is most 

by its prohibitions against trusts and monopolies would 
. necessary that production sho be increase 7 , 

not only be maintained but strengthened but wherebs 1CCESS at produc t should be increased as the most 

co-operative agreements among merchants, recognized eftective means of reducing the cost of living. 


as legal in all other countries but ours should be legalized 


708 . , rT CF. 7 . orone ray - -al " Le . 
with adequate provision for supervisory control by thé ESOLVED that this association as an organisation 


federal trade commissior » prever buse ; 
jeder ade commission to prevent abuse and also through its members individually, should 
ESOLVED, that we, the American Supply & Ma- o-operate with the tax committee of the National In- 


chinery Manufacturers’ association, in convention 


dustrial Conference board in an endeavor to secure a 
assembled, urge with all our power that congress use better system of federal taxation through the united 


every means to reduce the heavy burden of taxation, and efforts of productive industry 











are only able to ship a small part of by J R Fox, general sales manager, Ernest L. Davis, S. H. Davis Co. Bos- 
the dealers’ require ments, hence dealers (sraton w&W Knight Mfg. Lo., Worcester, ton, and Will R. Sostheim, George B. 


came with the big question: “When will Mass.; tubular goods and stecl prod- Carpenter & Co., Chicago, on future 
goods be shipped?” The only answer’ ucts, by John J. Kennedy, general man- policies of distributors with reference 
possible according to the manufacturers ager of sales, National Tube Co., Pitts to higher mark-ups in view of increased 
is: “When the transportation situation burgh; steel pulleys, by William R._ selling’ costs. W. M. Pattison, W. M. 
improves.” All are agreed that unless Simpson, secretary, American Pulley Pattison Supply Co. Cleveland, spoke 
relief comes speedily, the problem will Co., Philadelphia; chain products, by briefly on the advantages of associa- 
become more severe and none can tell W. M. Taussig, Americar Chain Ce., tion membership. Interesting discussion 
how far-reaching it will be in its re Bridgeport, Conn.; and cap and set was indulged in with reference to losses 
sults. screws, by Harold G. North, Ferry in twist drill distribution and manu- 

W. OO. Rutherford, vice president, Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland. facturers’ cash discount. 
B. F.” Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O., After a report on overhead expense Sessions of the Southern association 
in a brief address before the National figures and a report by H. W. Strong were of importance to its members 
association on Wednesday, emphasized of Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co.,_ since so many problems peculiar to the 
the importance not so much of making Cleveland, chairman of the committee South were discussed. Included in the 
sales, but the manner of making sales on distribution which inspired a long topics which were brought before the 
and making sales stick. drawn out discussion, the National as sessions scattered through the _ three 

Brief talks by prominent manufac sociation listened to several brief ad- days were: Taxation, satisfactory bases 
turers were given at Tuesday after- dresses on methods of securing efficiency for employing salesmen, syndicate buy- 
noon’s session of the National organ and loyalty from employes. Included ing, future credits, cash discounts, 
ization. The following topics were dis- in the speakers were: C. J. Smith, proper profits spread, high prices and 
cussed: Transmission, by M. W. Mix, Stambaugh- Thompson Co. Youngs- effect of radical propaganda on business 


president Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, town, O., and J. W. Wright, Colcord- and government. A feature of Wednes- 
Ind.; Chain hoists and allied products, Wright Machinery & Supply Co., St day morning’s session was the presenta- 
by Charles W. Beaver, Yale & Towne Louis. tion of figures showing cost of doing 
Mfg. Co., New York; leather belting, Informal remarks then were made by business in 1919. 





Three Associations Elect New Officers 


American Supply and Machinery National Supply and Machinery Southern Supply and Machinery 


Manufacturers Association Dealers’ Association Dealers’ Association 
NEW OFFICERS 

President, Charles W. Beaver, Yale & Town WEW OFFICERS NEW OFFICERS 
Mfc. Co., New York > -” — — , - 

First vice president, Irving W Lemaux, be _ a " _o wean, the Hardware & President, W. Marshall Turner, Turner Sup- 
Indianapolis Brush & Brown Mfg. Co., Indian- mere ply Co Mobile Ala 

First vice president, in charge of machinery, . ’ . : 

apolis interests, J. N. Wright, Colcord Wright Ma- First vice president, F. A. Heitmann, F. W, 


Second vice president, J. C. Ruf, I. B. Wil- Heitmann & Co., Houston, Tex. 


chinery & Supply Co., St Louis 


liam & Sons, Dover, N. H - . . 
Third mee suehient, Harold F. Seymour, Co Second vice president 2 R F Blair, Pitts Second vice president, J H McK innon, 
lumbian Hardware Co., Cleveland burgh Gage & Supply Co, Pittsburgh Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary-treasurer, F. D. Mitchell, 406 Woo *Secretary-treasurer Thomas A Ferniley, *Secretary-treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, Smith- 
worth building, New York. Philadelphia Courtney Co., Richmond, Va 
*Advisory secrtary-treasurer, T. James Fern 
NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ey, Philadelphia. NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
tChairman, J. G. Derrick, Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Chairman, W. P. Simpson, C. T. Patterson 
W S. Paden, Machinery Co. of America, Co., Lad., New Orleans. 
Bic Rapids, Mich Ww J. Redcliffe. E A. Kinsey Co., Cincin- fi ~ 5 - . r ye an : asia 
4. B. Peck American Screw Co., Providence, nati ¥ 4 arker, aylor- Parker o., by OK, 
rn. I H. E. Ellsworth, White Tool & Supply Co., . 
Louls S. Jones, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo Cleveland Fred W. Glober, Textile Mill Supply Co., 
*Frank A. Morrison, Mason Regulator Co., *Frnest L. Davis, 8. H. Davis Co., Boston. Charlotte, N. C 
Boston *C. C Coventry, Cleveland Tool & Supply *T. G. Hyman, Hyman Supply Co., New- 
*Re-elected Co Cleveland ber. N. C 


+Member last year *Re-elected *Re-elected 

















Celebrates Fortieth Anniversary 





N MAY 19 at the offices and 
O plant in Cleveland the founders, 

members, and employes of the 
Warner & Swasey Co. held appropriate 
ceremonies to celebrate the fortieth an- 
niversary of the firm. Many friends and 
associates of Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Swasey attended an informal reception 
in the morning and congratulatory tele- 
grams were received from professional 
and business men in the United States 
and abroad. 

Following a luncheon at the Shaker 
Heights Country club, a meeting was 
held in the shops on Carnegie avenue. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Warner 
and Mr. Swasey and awards were made 
to men who had been in the employ of 
the company for more than 25 years. 

A medal, which was struck off espe- 
cially for this occasion by Victor Bren- 
ner, New York, is reproduced at the 
top of this page. For the purpose of 
recording the anniversary, the company 
distributed an attractive 60-page souvenir 
booklet containing a brief history of the 
partnership; biographies of the founders, 
and considerable information regarding 
the development of machine tools and 
the building of astronomical instruments. 
Frank A _ Scott, vice president, con- 
tributed an article outlining the present 
position of the company in trade and 
industry. The latter part of the book 
is devoted to brief personal sketches of 
members of the Warner & Swasey or- 
ganization; the war record and honor 
roll of the company; and reproduction 
of various medals. 

The early history of the Warner & 
Swasey Co. is particularly interesting. 
Strangely enough, the founders were 
born in New England in the same year. 
Worcester Reed Warner was born near 
Cummington, Mass., and was educated 
in the rural district schools. At the age 
of 20 he was employed at a machine 
shop in Exeter, N. H., where he met 
Ambrose Swasey, who had attended 
rural schools near Exeter. In 1870 the 








Cleveland Firm, Founded 
May 5. 1890, Observes 
Completion of Fortieth Year 
of Partnership and Twen- 
tieth as Corporation— Foun- 
ders Achieve Notable Suc- 
cess in Manufacture of 
Machine Tools and in the 
Building of Precision and 


Astronomical Instruments. 








young men completed their apprenticeship 
and entered the employ of Pratt & 
Whitney at Hartford. after Mr. 
Warner was given charge of one of 
the firm’s largest departments 
foreman he greatly reduced the produc- 
tion time of several machine operations. 
He also took up astronomy, and while 
in Hartford built a mounting for a port- 
able telescope. Mr. Swasey was in 
charge of the gear cutting department 
of the Pratt & Whitney firm and after 
studying the problems of gear cutting, 


Soon 


and as 


he devised and constructed the epicy- 
cloidal milling machine. He also in- 
vented a gear cutting machine for 


generating and at the same time cutting 
the teeth of spur gears. On May 5, 
1880, the two men moved to Chicago, 
where they established the firm of War- 
ner & Swasey. Within a year the com- 
pany went to Cleveland because of the 
scarcity of skilled mechanics in Chicago. 
In 1881, the first factory building was 
constructed on the site occupied by a 
portion of the present plant. 


First Order was for Lathes 


The first order was for 10 hand-lathes 


and other orders for different types of 
machines soon followed. During the 
early years machines for milling the 


cams of sewing machines were, designed 
and constructed. Vertical milling 
chines for die sinking also were made in 
considerable quantity. Later a horizontal 
boring machine was added. The turret 
lathe was destined from the beginning tc 
be the principal product of the firm 

However, the work was not confined 
to machine tools. In 1881 a 9%-inch 
equatorial telescope was designed 
constructed by the partners, this venture 
having been made possible” by the earn- 
ings of the early orders for machine 
tools. The success of this first telescope 
served to create added interest in that 
product and during the several years 
following, numerous contracts were taken 
for the construction of other instru- 


ma- 


and 
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constructed 


ments. Warner & Swasey 
the 36-inch refracting telescope of the 
Lick observatory, Mount Hamilton, Cal. 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments was the construction of a dividing 
engine for automatic graduating circles 
of 40 inches or less in diameter requiring 
the greatest accuracy, such as are neces- 
sary for astronomical and other instru- 
ments. Severe tests show that the great- 
est errors of this engine are less than 
one second of arc. 

In 1900 the business 
years had been conducted as a partner- 
ship, was incorporated under the name 
of the Warner & Swasey Co. 


which for 20 


One of the important factors in the 
development of the company has been 
the Warner & Swasey course in me- 


chanical training. Nearly 40 years ago, 
Mr. Warner and Mr. Swasey began to 
train apprentices. The early apprentice- 
ship course has greatly extended 
to include every class of skilled machine 
In 1911 the company estab- 


been 


shop work. 
lished in the factory under the direction 


of a technical instryctor, an apprentice 
school for the purpose of augmenting 
the practical training by the study of 


mathematics, mechanics, ma- 


Many “important positions in 


drafting, 

terials, etc. 
the company are now held by graduate 
apprentices, including the works engineer, 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, 
production engineer, foreman of drafting 
manager,etc, 
A. Scott 


business as 


room, employment 

In 1909 Mr. Frank 
associated in the 
and treasurer and in 1916, he was elected 


became 
secretary 


vice president. Other members of the 
company are: L. B. Stauffer, secretary; 
P. E. Bliss, treasurer; E. P. Burrell, 
works manager; A. C. Cook, general 
sales manager; L. K. Berry, domestic 
sales manager; C. J. Stilwell, foreign 
sales manager; G. A. Decker, works en- 
gineer; Adam Herkner, superintendent; 
P. J. Herkner, assistant superintendent; 


W. J. Burger, production engineer, and 
Stephen Lawson, foreman of designing. 























emoving Tar from Coke Gas-I 


Tar Drops or Bubbles Are Separated from By-Product Coke Oven Gas by Condensing, 
Washing, Friction or Concussion—Length of Main, Speed and Cooling 
Are Important Factors in Condensing Method 


ITH the old indirect recovery 
W by-product plants the separa- 

tion of tar from the coke 
oven gas was a comparatively easy 
matter, inasmuch as very small traces, 
which from a commercial standpoint 
were hardly worth the trouble to re- 
cover by special effort, could be left 
in the gas. Even if these traces sep- 
arated out afterwards, they deposited 
themselves in the scrubbers or in the 
burner pipes of the ovens, from where 
they could easily be removed as neces- 


sity arose without causing further in- 
convenience. 

Since the introduction of the direct 
recovery plants, these conditions have 
changed. Now the separating of the 
tar from the gas requires the greatest 
attention and in many cases is the 
most difficult problem in these plants. 
Even small traces of tar in the gas, 


which on a plant of the old _ indirect 
working type could be disregarded, must 
be removed in a direct recovery plant; 
otherwise they are carried forward inte 
the saturators and form a layer of tar 
floating on the top of the acid bath. 
By the heat of the bath the light oils 
are driven off and carried away with 
the gas, while the heavier, pitchy sub- 
stances sink to the bottom and mix with 
the sulphate, forming smaller or larger 
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FIG. 1 


GAS WASHERS, TAR EXTRACTORS 


BY A. THAU 





Outlines Status of Tar 
Extracting Methods 


OMPARATIVELY little has 

been written regarding the 
problems encountered and methods 
employed in extracting tar from 
coke oven gas. In view of the 
present tendency to _ utilize by- 
product gas more extensively than 


the subject of tar ex- 


important. 


heretofore, 
traction is 
In the accompanying article, the 
author, A. Thau, superintendent of 
coke and chemical plants, Oxelosund 
Iron Works, Sweden, 
discusses the principles of tar ex- 
and cxplains the 
In four supplementary 
installments, to appear im 
issues of Tue Iron Trappe Review, 
the author will describe in detail 
the removing of tar by the washing, 
methods. 


Oxclosund, 


traction condens- 
ing method. 


early 


friction and concussion 











which, if appearing 
sulphate buyers natur 
ally object. If such a distillation of 
tar takes place in the saturators the 
heavier oils mix with the acid and give 
the sulphate a yellowish to dark brown 


pitch globules to 
in any quantity, 
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color, the degree of discoloration de- 
pending upon the amount and the 
nature of the tar getting into the satur- 
ators. In order to obtain a sulphate 
of good salable quality it is of primary 
importance that the gas, before enter 
ing the saturators, should be entirely 
freed of tar. 

- Tar in its commercial 
composition of carbon and hydrocarbons 
which by fractionate distillation can be 
separated afterwards. When in form 
of vapor leaving the oven retorts this 
composition is not a united product but 
hydrocarbons of different boiling point: 


form is a 


are given off at different times and 
when condensed and mixed they form 
the tar. The condition of the tar as 


contained in the coal gas may be best 
understood by assuming that it is car- 
ried in the form of very small drops 
and these drops are so minute that the 
forms a fog, or a gas 
of ‘its which is present in intense 
mixture in the coal gas. If a number 
of small drops form a larger drop, it 
will be too heavy to be kept in sus- 
and to be carried along any 
great distance. Therefore it falls to 
the bottom of the pipe or apparatus, 
in which this formation took place. 
The larger these drops are, the more 
they fall, but it will 


agglomeration 
own 


pension 


easily and faster 
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possible classified and described under 
the respective heading. 

To illustrate the constitution of a 
typical coke oven tar from English 
Durham coal, the following figures may 
be taken as a good average: 


& 
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5 Per 
E ee ee ; 2.23 
Light oils to 170 degrees Cent..... beves 1.84 
DD *.cceeeteenseeeesenes . Fe’ 29 
Creosote to 230 degrees Cent...... ee Eee 
Tar acids bah dhneenwe eto 2.00 
Heavy oil to 270 degrees Cent.. : 15.82 
Anthracene above 270 degrees Cent. wea 2.42 
DUD. sheksondbbebacéeucece'ces . sae 56.31 
Working loss (by difference)... . 2.17 
100.00 


In America, coke oven tar yields on 
an average: 
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Per ce 
 “tacardeens a 2.70 
Pct .wseacted ine . 1.40 
ne Ge osvctieaanese< : A 50 
MS re a eee _— coee 9.90 
DE [i sceeoonteetesooseesons cscee 24.80 
= 8 ee ee Sauentuk pees oe. Gee 
FIG, 2—CENTRIFUGAL TAR WASHER USED IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT The tar given off while coking varies 
OF REVOLVING DRUM almost continually and it will be under 
stood that the different compounds con 
be understood that they cannot fall cannot be strictly separated, many forms dense at different temperatures. The 


to the bottom if the velocity of the of apparatus being constructed apply process of condensing tar fog to liquid 
traveling gas surrounding them is to two or three of the above methods tar does not, however, proceed in quit: 
greater than the velocity of the falling at the same time, they are as near as_ this theoretical way. There are many 
drops, in which case a_ separation is 
impossible. Should the velocity of the 
gas through a plant be greater than 
the speed of the falling tar drops, a 
separation of the tar would not take 
place. However, owing to the appa- 
ratus of large diameter through which 
the gas is conducted in every plant, 
this state of affairs is not possible. 





Another Theory on Tar Fog 


One can also accept the theory, fre- 
quently put forward without actual 
proof in or against its favor that the 
tar fog, when carried forward by the 
gas, consists to a large extent of a mass 
of minute bubbles filled with gas so 
that to get the tar to assume a liquid 
form the bubbles must be caused to 
burst and from drops which fall to 
the bottom. Regardless of which theory 
is favored, the ways: and means to 
coagulate either minute drops or bubbles 
are exactly alike. The writer is in- 
clined to believe that tar fog consists ; 
of bubbles as well as of- drops de- | 
pending upon the viscosity of the par- 
ticular hydrocarbons but extensive 
microscopic tests which he carried out 
to ascertain the true state of tar fog, 
as the only means of getting at the 
real truth, did not throw any light on 
the matter. 

To treat the gas-ip order to form tar 
drops of such diménsions that they will 
separate from the gas or, in other 
words, to extract the tar from the 
gas, the following methods are ap 
plicable and extensively used: Con- 
densing, washing, friction and concus- 
sion. 

Although these different methods in yg 3—comBINeD FAN WASHER AND DISINTEGRATOR. THE TAR IS INTRODUCED IN OPPOSITE 
many and perhaps in most instances DIRECTION TO THE GAS FLOW 


Wein 
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other factors to consider of which the 
vapor the different 
carbons is perhaps the most important; 


tension of hydro- 


otherwise it would not be necessary to 


collect the tar at one spot of the plant 


and split it into its constituents by 
distillation afterwards. It simply means 
that by collecting the tar at various 


points of the plant, different products 
Obtained, according to the tem- 
which they condensed 
at that spot. By such a rule it further 
follows that the tar condensed in the 
collecting main at a comparatively high 
temperature is a distinctly different 
product from the tar recovered further 
the plant . at, at- 


can be 


perature at are 


on in recovery say, 
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FIG. 4—GAS EXHAUSTERS IN THE 


temperature. There is, of 
difference 


mospheric 


course, a noticeable between 


these two kinds of tar, although their 
difference is not so pronounced as one 
would think. As yet, the extraction 
of tar by condensing lacks adequate 
scientific explanation, but we know that 
the contents of moisture in the gas 
have a_ serious impeding influence 
while the vapor tension of the tar 
varies also considerably in_ proportion 


to its composition. Steam carried along 
in the gas prevents the condensing of 
certain tar constituents, mainly light 
oils and naphthalene, and after apply- 
ing the usual means of condensing a 
great deal of light tar is carried along 
in the form of fog and must be ex- 
tracted by additional which are 
described later. 

The first condensing of the gas takes 


means 


BY-PRODUCT ROOM OF A LARGE 
250-HORSEPOWER MOTORS 
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place in the collecting main and the 
major portion of the tar is separated 
out there. The temperature of the 
collecting main naturally has a _ great 
influence upon the amount of tar sep- 
arated out. If the collecting main is 
arranged rather close to the oven tops 
and the ascension pipes are only a few 
feet high, the temperature in the col- 
lecting main is considerably higher as 
compared with a collecting main raised 
several yards above the oven tops. Che 
ascension pipes in the latter case are 
considerably longer and the first con- 


densing does not take place in the col- 
lecting main but in the ascension pipes. 


The heat, however, is still so great that 
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the 
hard 


the lighter compounds of tar are 


distilled off 


deposited inside 


again and a pitch is 


the pipes which espe- 


cially by the admission of air, eventually 


is further volatilized so that a carbon 


residue remains which is difficult to re- 
move from the pipes because of the 
greater expansion coefficient of the iron 
surrounding the carbon scale. The col- 
lecting main is not as hot as that and 


the heavier parts of the tar stick easily 
to the bottom in the form uf soft pitch 
In the case of a 
ing the 
ably higher and in many cases so high 
that even e pitchy constituents of 
the tar caffot settle, but run along 
in liquid state and stick to the bottom 
of the gas conducting main the 
temperature gradually In- 
directly this is an inasmuch 


low arranged collect- 


main temperature is consider- 


Ww here 
decreases. 
advantage 
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as such a hot collecting 


kcpt 
the 


main is easily 


clean from pitch, but owing to 


permanent distilling process which 
amount of soft pitch 


The 


speci 


great 
and 


goes on, a 


is formed lost as salable tar 


tar itself is thereby lighter in 


gravity and not quite so easily separated 


from water 
While the vapors mixed with the 
gas condense in the conducting mains, 


a certain amount of friction is created 


on the inner surfaces of the pipes 
facilitating a formation of tar drops, 
not only by the friction itself but by 
the fact that owing to this friction the 
velocity of the gas is low near the 
periphery of the pipes and _ increases 
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gradually toward the center. Thus the 
condensing is more intense on the gas 


farthest from the center and decreases 


toward the middle of the pipes. It is 


possible to have gas passing through a 


comparatively cool pipe, carrying a great 


amount of vaporized tar in the center 
while the gas near the wall is compara- 
tively free of tar 


In the matter of freeing the gas from 


tar, a long gas conducting main is con- 


sidered the best condenser. It can be 
kept clean easily and any naphthalene 
which may be liberated is kept in solu- 
tion with the liquid tar and its de- 
positing prevented The Otto Coke 
Oven Co. before adopting the direct 
recovery process, used to increase the 


length of the conducting main by erect- 
ing lengths at different 
levels their ends 


several parallel 


and connecting to- 
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gether by double bends, thus 
the so called serpentine coolers. These 
were arranged at such a height that 
they could be flushed and cleaned in 
the same way as the conducting main 
by introducing pitch scrapers through 
cleaning holes. 


Speed of Condensing Important 


forming 


Too rapid a condensing must not be 
applied when condensing the gas as it 
facilitates an early dissociation of tar 
and naphthalene while there is also a 
danger of condensing benzol vapors 
which would be lost and go into the 
tar. By cooling the gas too rapidly, 
the bulk of the tar vapor is condensed 
and converted into liquid, but the 
naphthalene is condensed at a later 
stage and then not sufficient liquid tar 
is available to keep this naphthalene 
in solution. The naphthalene which 
otherwise increases the bulk of the sal- 
able tar, is then not only lost as such, 
but it obstructs the mains or the appa- 
ratus in which it deposits and requires 
a frequent removal by the application 
of steam and consequent interruption 
of the regular working. 

The proper arrangement of the coo! 
ing apparatus is of great importance 
for the regular and effective working 
of the coke oven plant. It is not the 
intention of the writer to deal with 
the different constructions of the con- 
densers in detail. In very old. plants 
with large cylindrical or tubular appar- 


atus, the so-called air condensers re- 
ceived the gas from the conduct 
main. They sometimes had tubes in- 


serted from end to end through which 
the atmosphere circulated or a spray 
of water kept the tubes 


ef- 







cool and 





fected a very 


gentle cooling of the 


gas. Some coke oven build- 
ers used to provide such 
air condensers with large 


openings at the bottom sur- 


rounded by a tar seal so 
as to facilitate the removal 
of soft pitch which was 


deposited in the bottom of 
the condenser. Other 
types of air con- 
densers are so 
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FIG. 5—FINAL COOLER, BENZOL 


BY-PRODUCT OVEN 
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designed that the gas passes through a 
large number of cast iron pipes of com- 
paratively small diameter, slightly in- 
clined and arranged in vertical rows in 
zigzag way, which can also be sprayed 
with water from outside. These coolers, 


although somewhat expensive owing to 
their weight, are very effective con- 
densers and remove a great amount 
of tar and naphthalene from the gas 


especially if the temperature is kept high 
enough so as to prevent a_ separate 
liberation and depositing of napthalene. 

Air coolers however, have been prac- 
tically abandoned in designing modern 
plants and the water coolers with ver- 
tical or horizontal tubes through which 
water circulates are practically the only 
condensers now in use. To prevent too 
rapid a cooling of the gas, the water 
are placed in series and the 
water circulates in such a way through 
the coolers that the hottest water meets 
the entering gas and the incoming water 
the gas leaving the In an- 
other form of condenser a water spray 
is arranged in the gas room to increase 
the condensing effect and to help in 
the formation of tar drops. 

(To be continued) 


coolers 


coolers. 


The Americanization Educational Ex- 
Inc., has _ head- 
Commodore, 


which now 
the Hotel 
has ‘announced its 


position, 
quarters at 
New York, 
for the Americanization 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, May 29 to June 12. 
The exposition is intended to 
stimulate loyalty among the 
foreign-born in this country 
who desire to become 
Americans. The com- 
mittee in charge of 
the exposition is pre- 
pared to receive ap- 
plications for 


plans 
exposition to 





space 
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GAS IS BLING EXTENDED IN MANY PLANTS 
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Residence Construction Is 
Forging Ahead 


Figures compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Co., New York, for the month of April 


show that after lagging behind for 
some months, building of residences has 
again taken the lead over all other 


classes of construction in the building 
industry. During the month total con- 
tracts awarded in the territory north 
of the Ohio and east of the Missouri 
rivers, amounted to $334,007,000, a 
slight increase over the March figure 
which was $327,897,000. Of the total 
amount, $103,743,000 or 31 per cent was 
for residential building; $65,498,000 or 
20 per cent for public works; $62,181,000 
or 19 per cent for industrial buildings 
and $57,115,000 or 15 per cent was for 
business structures. 

During the month contemplated work 
was reported amounting to $445,053,000, 
bringing the total for contemplated work 
for the first four months of the year 
to $2,144,637,000, divided as follows: 
Residential buildings, $482,344,000; in 
dustrial structures, $432,523,000; public 
works and _ utilities, $423,317,000 and 
business buildings, $301,693,000. Total 
contracts awarded during the first four 
months of the year now amount to 
$1,114,415,000, as compared with $464, 
407,000 for the first four months of 


~ > 
Because of the refusal of the Gen 


eral Electric Co. to force four for 
mer members of the local 
electrical work ers’ union at 





Y., to pay back 
1800 mem- 


Schenectady, N. 
dues to the un 






ion, 


























bers of the union went 
on strike at the Schenectady 
plant, May 5. On the same 
day 100 mem bers of the 
polishers’ union went on strike 
at the Schenec tady plant, for 
an increase of 15 cents. The 
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sider the de 
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Heat Treating Steel Uniformly 


Qualities of Finished Product Frequently Vary in Spite of Uniform Furnace Temperature 
—Time for Saturation, Area of Surface Exposed and Mass of the 
Piece Are Important Considerations 


T IS generally assumed that the 
I proper heat treatment of large quan- 

tities of steel of similar size and 
shape requires nothing more than a 
uniformly heated product; that a uni- 
formly heated product requires nothing 
more than a uniformly heated furnace; 
that a uniform pyrometer record indi- 
cates a uniformly ‘heated furnace and, 
therefore, a uniformly heated product 
within that furnace. Nevertheless, varia- 
tions in metallurgical quality of the fin- 
ished product frequently occur even 
with an indicated uniform temperature 
in the furnace chamber. 

There is a great ‘deal more in the 
problem than the maintenance of a uni- 
form temperature in the heating cham- 
ber. It may be expected that there 
would be a material variation in the 
uniformity of heated product from fur- 
naces of different types, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, wide variations quite fre- 
quently occur in material heated in the 
same type of furnace, the pyrometer 
readings in each case being the same. 
Such variations are generally brought 
about by a difference in method of plac- 
ing material in the chamber and of ap- 
plying heat to the material so placed. 
The final test is the uniformity of the 
heated product, which is determined by 
the manner in which the individual piece 
is cooled. The cooling is of great im- 
portance, although as a rule little atten 
tion is paid to this portion of the proc 
ess. 

While uniform heating is one of the 
main factors in the heat treatment of 
metals, it is the uniformity of the final 
set or adjustment of the structure in 
cooling that determines the uniformity 
of the actual heat treatment. 


To heat the charge uniformly it is 
necessary that each piece be subjected 
to the heat in the same manner, at the 
same temperature, and for the same 
length of time. This requires some- 
thing more than a furnace which will 
maintain a uniform temperature, with- 
out reference to the manner in which 
the heat at that temperature is applie® 
to the material in the furnace. 

If a large quantity of material is 
piled in a chamber, it is very likely 


From a bulletin published and copyrighted 1919 
ty the W. 8. Rockwell Co., New York. Rearranged 
from a paper presented at the recent Chicago meet- 
ing of the American Steel Treaters’ society by C. D. 

Barnhart, who is associated with the Rockwell com- 
pany. 
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that the outside pieces will be heated 
to, and cooled from, a higher tempera- 
ture than the pieces at the center or at 
the bottom of the mass. If a large 
quantity of uniformly heated pieces is 
plunged into a quenching bath at one 
time, there is a tendency for the bath 
to become irregularly heated and for 
the pieces at the outside of the mass 
to cool at a different temperature and 
in a different period of time than those 
in the center. 

With such mass: methods of heating 
and cooling it is unreasonable to suppose 
that each piece receives the same 
amount of heat or is subjected to the 
same heat treatment. Notwithstanding 
the temperature indication, unless all 
pieces are heated and cooled exactly 
alike, the indication of uniform tem- 
perature, either in the heating or cool- 
ing zone, serves merely as evidence but 
cannot be accepted as proof of a uni- 
formly heated chamber, a_ uniformly 
heat-treated product within that cham- 
ber, or a uniformly heat-treated product 
as the final result. There should be a 
better appreciation of the difference be- 
tween a pyrometer record indicating an 
apparent uniformity of temperature in 
a chamber and of the factors that de- 
termine the uniform heating of a piece 
to that indicated temperature. 


Possibilities in Heat Treating 


A piece of fairly low grade steel, by 
proper and careful heat treatment, may 
be made to meet physical requirements 
that a higher grade steel, improperly or 
carelessly heat treated, would not meet 
Of course, no heat treatment, however 
good, will ever make the low grade 
steel as good as the high grade steel 
can be made. 

Dr. Howe, in his book /Jron, Steel 
and Other Alloys, states: “You can- 
not make a bad beefsteak good by the 
cooking; you can cook it better or worse, 
and it will be a worse or a less bad 
beefsteak, but always bad. On the oth- 
er hand you can easily spoil a good beef- 
steak by bad cooking. Now, just as 
cooking is to food so is heat treatment 
to steel. Indeed, a pedantic cook might 
reasonably call cooking heat treatment.” 

Dr. Howe's homely simile is very apt 
and to the point, and it would seem in 
order to draw a few comparisons be- 
tween the stove that cooks the steak 
and the average furnace that heats the 
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steel. The housewife, umsconsciously 
perhaps, shows an appreciation of the 
fundamentals of good heating when she 
uses a slow fire in baking bread or in 
cooking a pudding, of which the center 
has to be thoroughly done. She cooks 
a 10-pound roast much longer than a 
3-pound roast. She realizes that if she 
fills her oven completely with food, 
it will prevent the proper circulation of 
heat. She does not take it for granted 
just because the thermometer on the 
oven door registers a given degree of 
heat, that her bread or pudding is well 
done. She makes certain that these are 
so placed in the oven that the indicated 
heat is applied uniformly to the bread 
or pudding. 

While the application of heat in a 
furnace is better than in a cook stove, it 
is questionable whether the average 
heat-treater manipulates his dampers as 
intelligently as the housewife does, or 
employs the same effort and skill to get 
a properly heat-treated product. 

Many furnaces now in use are not 
provided with the dampers so essential 
for controlling the air entering and the 
gases leaving the furnace. Even when 
furnaces are equipped with dampers, 
the dampers are frequently pulled wide 
open and left so, or sometimes entirely 
being permitted 
to escape from the heating chamber 
as best they can, often completely de- 
stroying the effect of good heat dis- 
tribution within the chamber. 

Consideration of uniformly heat-treat- 
ed product involves four factors which 
govern the heating and cooling of all 
material, whether it be a loaf of bread 
or an ingot of steel: Temperature, time, 
surface and mass. The factors may be 
defined as temperature; the degree of 
heat required in the product to pro- 
duce a given molecular formation and 
grain structure, and is more generally 
appreciated than the other three factors 
involved: Time, the period required to 
saturate the individual piece to the re- 
quired temperature and to permit the 
required metallurgical reaction or dif- 
fusion and equalization. 

Surface, the area of the individual 
piece exposed to the heat—which influ- 
ences the rate of heat absorption, the 
time of saturation and the degree of 
uniformity throughout the piece. 

Mass, the unit body to be heated— 
which influences the time required for 


closed, the spent gases 
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saturation, the rate of absorption and 
the manner of exposure to the heat. 
Mass should be considered with ref- 
erence to the individual piece and with 
reference to a mass composed of a num- 
ber of individual pieces. 
Temperature and time are the 
basic factors. The temperature is de- 
termined by the metallurgical require- 
ménts. The time period is based pri- 
marily on the factors of surface and 
mass, which may be laid down as a 
rule to govern the heating or cooling 
operations. Due regard must be paid to 
the nature of the material itself. For 
instance, the time required for the 
proper saturation of a low carbon steel 
might vary from the time required for 
a high-grade alloy steel of identical sur- 
face and mass. Generally, in annealing, 
the time allowed for heating or cooling 
short, particularly with large 
pieces. From the heating standpoint this 
statement also holds good in some cases 
where there are large surfaces in pro- 
portion to mass, as in the heating of 
large circular saws for hardening. 


two 


is too 


Should Expose Much Surface 


It is desirable to expose to the heat 
as much of the surface of the individual 
piece as possible. This holds good 
whether the operation is one of heating 
a single piece as a mass or of heating 
a quantity of individual pieces as a 
This done, the only other ele- 


mass. 
ment seriously affecting time is the 
mass, whether it is the mass of the 


or the mass of a quan- 
When heating or cool- 
ing a quantity of individual pieces at 
the same time, it is desirable to avoid 
the large mass effect in order that there 
shali be no material variation in the 
surface area of each individual piece 
exposed to the heating or cooling at- 
mosphere. In such- cases it is desirable 
to break up the mass in a manner to 
reduce the depth of material and in- 
crease the surface of the material ex- 
posed to the heat. This generally re- 
duces the time required and results in 
more nearly exposing each piece to the 
same temperature for the same _ time, 
instead of subjecting the outside of a 
dense mass to the heat for a longer 
time than the pieces at the bottom of 
the mass. 

The ideal cooling condition is ap- 
proached when these same factors are 
considered after heating. An illustration 
of this, from the staridpoint of heating, 
would be to consider the difference in 
uniformity of a product in the form of 
small balls or bolts piled in a large 
mass on the hearth of a stationary fur- 
nace, or when passed through an auto- 
matic furnace in the form cf a thin 
stream or layer. In cooling there would 
be a pronounced difference in uniformi- 
ty resulting from plunging such a mass 


individual piece 
tity of pieces. 
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of heated material into a noncirculating 
bath and dropping a few pieces at a time 
into a circulating bath. 

The construction and 
the automobile radiator 
relationship of mass and surface to 
time and of time to temperature. In the 
radiator it is necessary to break up the 
mass and to increase the surface in 
order to decrease the time of cooling. 
The same laws control the heating and 
cooling of steel. 

In heating large dies it is 
that they be thoroughly saturated at a 
temperature slightly below the final tem- 
perature before the formed corners or 
edges on the face reach the final tem- 
perature. As the life of a die is no 
greater than the life of the corners 
or edges, it naturally follows that every 
possible effort should be made to pre- 
vent overheating the corners or expos- 
ing them to the final. temperature any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. The 
corners of the piece are the first to 
heat up and the first to cool off, and 
it is at these same that the 
evil effects of unequal contraction are 
manifested. These corners heat and 
cool more rapidly because the surface 
in proportion to the mass of these sec- 
tions is much greater than that of the 
body of the die, which naturally reflects 
a difference in time of heating or cool- 
ing. With such dies it is most essential 
to consider the difference in time re- 
quired to reach a given temperature in 
heating or cooling, due to the difference 
in surface and mass of the various sec- 
tions of the die. Improper heating and 
cooling, resulting from a disregard of 
these factors, are responsible for a 
great deal of the limited service and 
loss of production, material and labor. 
Such loss greatly offsets any saving in 
time or fuel resulting from an attempt 
to heat the piece quickly without due 
regard to all the factors involved. 


operation of 
illustrates the 


desirable 


sections 


Principles Apply Regardless of Size 


The difference between a small piece 
and a large one is mainly one of degree, 
insofar as these points are concerned. 
The principles hold good in either case. 
When a quantity of small pieces is heat- 
ed indifferently, those on the outside 
of the charge are likely to be affected 
as the corners of the die, and while, in 
one case, it is only those outside pieces 
that are spoiled, in the case of the die 
the entire piece is ruined. The heat 
treatment of a small piece involves no 
large amount of money and the differ- 
ence in cost beween proper and improper 
methods is surprisingly slight. The dif- 
ference in results is all out of proportion 
to the cost, and it is only good business 
to bear the slight extra cost in order to 
produce a superior product, which is 
cheapest in the long run. In many 
cases a piece may be properly heat treat- 
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ed by a suitable method much more 
cheaply than by an inferior method. 

The usual lack of consideration of 
these points of identical area and time 
of exposure for saturation accounts for 
the variations that so often occur in 
the finished product without any appar- 
ent change in the indicated temperature. 
Notwithstanding how elaborate the py- 
rometer or temperature recording 
tem may be, good results cannot be 
secured unless the factors of mass and 
surface are considered along with the 
temperature and the time. 


sys- 


Manner of Exposure Important 


The practice of charging and dis- 
charging material to or from a furnace 
without regard to these factors, but with 
an eye only to the pyrometer, seems to 
be more of a job of manufacturing 
pyrometer records than of producing 
a uniformly heated product. The man- 
ner of exposing a piece to the heat is 
just as important as the manner of 
indicating the temperature of the heat 
to which it is exposed. The pyrometer 
does not necessarily indicate the 
perature of the material but merely the 
temperature of that part of the chamber 
in which the couple is located. Like the 
gage on the steam line, it indicates the 
existence of heat energy but it does not 


tem- 


necessarily indicate the use made of 
that energy. 
The indicated temperature must be 


considered with the element of time and 
with the influence that the factors of 
mass and surface have upon the time 
The only test worth while to determine 
these points is the degree of structural 
uniformity disclosed by the microscope. 
A laboratory determination of tempera- 
ture, with a surface exposure or mass 
effect different from that likely to ob- 
tain in the shop, is frequently responsi- 
ble for material variations in quality dis- 
closed by physical tests, in spite of evi- 
dence in the form of pyrometer records 
to show they should not exist. 

Proper consideration must be given 
to the importance of the human ele- 
ment and the necessity for educating 
those in charge of heating operations 
to the fact that the heating of metals 
is an art or trade and that the man in 
charge of the operation is a sort of 
metaliurgical chef, upon whose skill and 
judgment depend many subsequent oper- 
ations and considerable money. 

It is apparent that there is a waste 
of effort incident to the average heat- 
ing test, which generally involves noth- 
ing more than an investigation of fuel 
consumption or temperature variation, 
without regard to the other important 
points involved in the process of pro- 
ducing properly heated material. Such 
tests are useless in determining the 
value of a furnace from the standpoint 
of heating material. The process of 
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converting the energy in fuel to heat in 
a furnace is substantially the same as 
that employed in the operation of an 
automobile engine. If the average fur- 
nace were designed and operated as in- 
telligently as the automobile, there would 
be much less ground for complaint in 
reference to waste of time and fuel and 
effort. With the automo- 
considered but 


misdirected 
bile, fuel is 
in the transportation results sought for, 
and it should be considered in the same 
light with furnaces for the production 
ef results in the form of heated prod- 


one factor 
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uct. It is the results in transportation 
that test the and it should 
be the results in uniformly heated prod- 
uct that test the 

The trade 
points 


automobile, 


furnace. 

a better appreciation 
of these the that 
the real goal is the production. of quali- 


needs 
and of fact 
ty product at the lowest cost, and that 
it is invariably cheaper in the long run 
to do it right than in the haphazard 
fashions prevalent at this time. An en- 
couraging feature of the matter is that 
while heat treatment should be 
ered as an art or trade, the principles 


consid- 
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involved are not complicated or mys- 
terious but subject to appreciation on 


a common-sense basis of reasoning. If 
the heat-treating led to 
an intelligent consideration of these prin- 
ciples, there will be an improvement in 
and cost 
the 
matter to be 
metallurgists, 

the 
there 
should be good judgment employed in 
producing that result on a large scale. 


public can be 


methods as well as in quality 
of operations Consideration of 
side is a 


skilled 


determined 


highly technical 
dealt with by the 
but after they 

method of 


have 


producing a_ result 


Tool Exporters Should Study Credits 


American 
exporters 
the 
study of 


ECOGNITION by 
manufacturers and 
of machinery, of 


neces- 


sity for a comprehensive 
Selgian credit systems, is 


commercial 


French and 
stressed in a 


port by Trade Commissioner Charles 


recent re- 


P. Wood. He points out that heavy 
industrial machinery involves large 
monetary considerations and _ states 


that a mutually satisfactory basis for 


credit must be reached if contracts 
of any magnitude are to be con- 
summated in those countries. Any 
existing basis must be fully under- 
stood and possibly translated into 
terms that can be understood in the 
United States as well as it is under- 
stood in Europe. 
Low Exchange Lowers Sales 
For several weeks past, the matter 


of exchange rates has militated some- 
what against machinery sales abroad, 
although February’s total was slightly 
in advance of January’s and a grad- 


ual improvement seems to be in 
course of progress. It is against 
such improvement that Mr. Wood 
recommends that thorough attention 


be paid to the matter of credits. He 


continues: 


found that the Amer. 
rates are higher than 
Europeans are accustomed to pay. 
In connection with the basis for 
credit, the security offered by the 
buyer may be the deciding factor. 
Americans considering the extension 
of credit would naturally suggest that 
a mortgage on property owned by the 
industry would be required as secur- 
ity. Definite cases are known, how- 
ever, in France and Belgium, where 
this method has caused a misunder- 
standing and has prevented further 
negotiations. Just what makes the 
European customer averse to the 
terms that are considered regular in 
America might well be determined 
before soliciting the business, so that 
the requirements for credit could be 
explained in terms that would not 
cause a misunderstanding. It is not 
to be thought that any reliable cus- 


It has been 
ican money 





Better Credit Relations 
May Swell Exports 


CCORDING to the accompany- 

ing article, not all American 
exporters are sufficiently familiar 
with the credit systems of foreign 


countries. The exchange _ situa- 
tion and other factors have com- 
bined to decrease the exports of 
machinery from the United States 


to France and Belgium, and if the 


exporters in this country are to 
gain a permanent foothold over- 
seas, they must study the credit 
situation. The following table 


shows that exports have dwindled 
since 1919, and that a slight 
improvement appeared in February: 


June, 


France Belgium 
1919 
D> «dhésheee $2,021,182 $993,045 
. Fh eer 1,130,486 558,038 
BE pocbhece 785,558 242,701 
September ..... 1,095,418 358,256 
October ....... 2,066,792 266,684 
November ..... 1,415,195 214,417 
December ..... 963,773 76,721 
1920— 
nn  eshese 718,127 149,913 
February ...... 1,105,955 156,785 











tomer asking for credit would object 
to giving reasonable security, but it 
is undoubtedly true that the idea of 
giving a mortgage must be understood 
as Americans mean it to be under- 
stood, or some acceptable substitute 
must be worked out. 

Allowance must be made by Amer- 
icans for the reticence of the foreign 


buyer when asking for credit. It 
would seem that under such circum- 
stances, the buyer would emphasize 


his principal assets and what he could 
offer as a basis for credit. This has 
not proved to be the case, and it has 
been left to the seller to find a basis 
for credit which the buyer has, ap- 
parently, not cared to mention. 

An American banker, Dwight Mor- 


row, is quoted as follows on this 
subject: 
The American manufacturer 
who is selling his products 


abroad might take the promise of 
his customer to pay for these 
articles at some future date, in- 


stead of demanding cash. Why 
does he not do it? For the 
simple reason that he, like every 
other member of the community, 
has available for investment only 
his profits or savings. After he 
has invested his own savings in 
a foreign credit he must look 
about for some other person who 
has savings and get that person 
to buy from his foreign cus- 
tomer’s promises to pay. If he 


cannot find such a person he 
must quit selling to foreigners 
2. M9 If credit is a 
thing to be extended to credit- 
able people, then credit will be 
extended to the stable nations 


of Europe. 

The report of the American indus- 
trial commission, 1916, includes the 
following regarding credits: 

Credit can be given with more 
safety in France than in most 
other countries. Failure to pay 
a debt is deemed a disgrace, 
which the whole family will try 
to prevent. Failures are rare. 
* » * 

French manufacturers and rail- 

road men have high business 
standards, and they are con- 
cientious in meeting their obliga- 
tions. They expect the same 
treatment from others, and, when 
it is given, a sure foundation of 


business friendship will be laid. 

Opportunity Exists for Barter 
The problem of _ re-establishing 
normal exchange is primarily one of 
re-establishing those essential pro- 
ducing industries which will provide 


products now being brought in from 


outside at the same time that they 
will provide other products in de- 
mand as exports from France and 
Belgium. 

Certain raw materials and ma- 


chinery are needed from outside be 
fore these industries can reach a pro- 
ducing basis. The credits referred to 
above are needed to cover these raw 
materials and machinery. 

In addition to such business cred- 
its as can be established there is an 
opportunity for barter. Such things 
as machinery, copper, cotton, and coal 
from the United States might be ex- 
changed for potash, olive oil, silk, 
linen, fine cotton textiles, and articles 
of art and luxury. 
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AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF PHOSPHORUS, SILICA, MANGANESE AND MOISTURE IN SHIPMENTS OF ORE FROM LAKE SUPERIOR RANGES FOR EACH 
YEAR FROM 1902 UP TO AND INCLUDING 1919 























Quality of Ore Holds Up Well 


Average Yearly Decrease in Iron Content of Shipments from Gogebic, Marquette, 
Vermillion and Mesabi Ranges in 10-Year Period Was Only 0.05 Per Cent 
—Menominee Ores Show Increase of 0.052 Per Cent 


* 

VERAGE analyses of total ton- 
A nages of iron ore produced in 
the Lake Superior district in 

the past 18 years show that the quality 
of the ores is holding up remarkably 
well. Despite much that has’ been 
said and written in recent years tend- 
ing to indicate a rapid depletion of 
the supply of high grade ores, the 
analyses prove that there has been 
but a slight decrease in the average 


in the percentage of metallic iron. 
All other elements and factors con- 
sidered, there is comparatively little 


deviation in quality; and if the aver- 
age holds up as well during the next 
decade as it has in the one just 
past the average percentage of iron 


phosphorus increased from 0.104 per cent 
to 0.191: silica, 8.06 to 8.62; mangan- 
ese, 0.40 to 0.70, and moisture, 7.73 to 
9.96 per cent. 

The average yearly decrease in the 
iron content of all the 


average ores 
from 1909 to 1919 was as follows: 
Gogebic range, 0.03 per cent; Mar- 
quette, 0.162 per cent; Vermillion, 


0.189 per cent; Mesabi, 0.009 per cent, 
or 0.05 per cent for the total of all 


the foregoing ranges. Menominee 
range ores, however, show an aver- 
age annual increase of metallic iron 


of 0.052 per cent. The latter increase 

undoubtedly was due in large part to 

the drop in tonnage of silicious ores. 
The analyses show a comparatively 


instance, the iron in 
of Mesabi range ores 
fell cent in 1902 
52.58 per cent in 1908, while since 
then it has varied only fractionally: 
It is difficult to determine what caused 
but it is reasonable to assume 
careful grading and mixing of 
with constantly increasing ton- 
nage, was the chief factor. The in- 
creasing tonnage of concentrates pro- 
duced by the washing plants of the 
Mesabi range undoubtedly had some 
effect on the average for this range. 
The Vermillion shipments 
show a very uniform decrease in iron 


61.6 1902 to 57.9 
cent in increased to 


crease. For 


the shipments 


from 55.39 per 


this, 
that 
ores, 


range 


cent in 
1918, but 


from per 


per 


























































































































of all grades of ore in 1930 will be rapid decline in the percentage of 58.6 per cent in 1919, while the Me- 
about 51 per cent, which is not ap- metallic iron in the ores from 1902 nominee ores after showing about the 
preciably lower than the present aver- to 1908, and then a very slow de- average decrease from 1902 to 1908 
age. The tables remained con- 
of ore ship- tant until 1913 
ments just com- \ ~~ and have in- 
piled for the 4 ° NS S S 9 . ° Q > Y 2 N 2 © ~ Q x creased somewhat 
Lake Superior 2 . 2 ~ = ve 3. 2 , = 2 2 =. a 2 » ~ Ne since that time. 
Iron Ore associa- 62% Shipments from 
tion show that in all ranges, with 
1902 the average . QP sp. = the exception of 
content of iron in 602 : oe ee OG on the Marquette, 
the ores from the 7” show a very 
Mesabi range was ~ & marked increase 
55.39 per cent, and Ti, A in the average 
in 1919, 51.57 per 5GB ae iron content for 
cent. The average - 1919. The limits 
amount of phos- of the various 
phorus in 1902 was , AVERAGE/RON OF TOTAL JONNAGE groups or classifi- 
0.075 per cent, 566 cations into which 
and in 1919, 0.108. the ores are divid- 
The average ed are of necessi- 
amount of silica S48 = = > - ty arbitrary, but 
in 1902 was 6.23 AN ae Pa < ie represent as near- 
per ceint, and Poe <= 1 ly as possible the 
in 1919, 8.04, peo re os requirements of 
while the average 528 the market accord- 
amount of man- =e * = he ing to the purpose 
ganese increased ben e & ~ A for which the pig 
from 046 per 502 a ~ apoeal ~ iron is to be used 
cent to 0.73. The “Sol” oo \ or the method to 
amount of mois- iN be employed for 
ture increased 132 — / converting it into 
from 8.71 to 11.34 steel. It will 

per > oad Sim- Seenes See grr = 7 P noted that -_ 
ilarly, the Old fon nw ibkby ntl \ / the percentage of 
range ores show 46% VERMILION RANGE —-— \ +f bessemer ore de- 
comparatively _lit- CUVUNVA RANGE —--- Vie creased very rap- 
tle deviation. In MESABA RANGE hep idly from 1902 to 
1902 the average GRAND TOTAL Sa 1915 and has re- 
content of iron mained fairly con- 
was 54.71 per cent, stant since that 






























































and in 1919, 51.73: 
the amount of 
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time, the total 


1902-1919 shows only little 
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tendency to increase or decrease. This that there has been almost no in- fer cent was bessemer and only 44.9 
does not necessarily mean that there crease in the producing capacity of per cent in 1919, while 80.7 per cent 
has been no increase in the tonnage bessemer steelworks during the pe- of Mesabi shipments were  bessemer 
° 4 e ° é on ° 

of bessemer ore produced, but may be :iod named, and, therefore, no in- in 1902 and only 35.7 per cent in 1919. 
due in part to the tendency to mix crease in the demand for bessemer As compared with these, 59.9 per cent 
high grade ore with that of lower ore. Practically all increases in stee) of the total tonnage shipped in 1902 
grade, in order to increase the amount producing capacity have been in open- was bessemer, while in 1919 the per- 
of merchantable ore, and to supply hearth furnaces. centage was 32.2. 

the ever increasing demand for low The Gogebic range holds second It will be noted that there is a 
phosphorus nonbessemer ores, the place with regard to the percentage very considerable similarity in the 
bulk of the pig iron used in open- of pbessemer ore shipped, and the average analyses of the Gogebic and 
hearth furnaces being made from Mesabi third, but the percentage of Mesabi ranges during the entire pe- 
ores of this class. bessemer has decreased much faster riod covered. 

It is probable, however, that this in both these ranges than in the total. As compared with the nearly sta- 
situation is due principally to the fact Of Gogebic ore shipped in 1902, 782 tionary tonnage and decreasing per- 
Averages of Total, All Grades 

Gogebic ; Iron Average 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos Silica Mang. Moisture 
Iron Average 1906..... 1,785,871 60.60 044 4.73 .09 5.31 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica Mang. Moisture 1905..... veer 1,648,610 61.14 047 4.37 13 4.95 
Se 5,856,226 52.95 .063 7.74 63 11.66 1904..........+. 1,269,689 60.37 .045 4.53 12 5.13 
RS a papers 7,884,525 52.52  .069 7.88 72 §©11.90 1903... . 6s. e ees 1,659,932 60.36 048 4.55 12 4.85 
__, Daepppety 7,481,405 52.75 068 8.08 72 §=11.58 1902............ 2,045,892 61.65 052 3. 95 12 4.32 
Ante ah oon 8,372,406 53.21 .064 7.60 64 11.63 Cc 
. RS 5,389,749 53.74 066 7.35 61 11.18 uyuna 
iis obs salle 3,518,765 54.00 .061 7.15 52 «11.28 a 117.26 85 299 ' os 5 
eee peng 4,370,192 53.66 053 7.74 ‘51 1105 Jolerss::: ened -- SS a p- 
53 asin cone’ 2,399, 71 3.387 2 985 5.15 11.47 
EE 4,892,285 53.74 .055 7.94 .55 10.84 1917 2 220 263 48.06 199 g 99 9 59 10.92 
Se 2,410,961 54.00 .051 7.28 57 11.08 eae "" 14921644 «48.310 "179 907 232 ' 1132 
Tide cctgeiuh 4,289,262 53.39 .050 7.90 66 =: 11.00 or ‘907782 «5006 40294 a + 
DS aioe ot 3a 3,951,502 52.83 .052 8.01 .78 11.66 Ea Re 736.573 50.09 "193 10 ie) oT 11 Ko 
Sh dnans oa dks 2,669,488 53.23 .052 7.87 64 11.05 — — = : _ , 
ORB RRPE 3,568,251 53.14 .050 7.46 85 8=611.18 
ls codes 3,603,388 53.57 .051 7.06 .76 11.07 Total, Old Range 
intense «ued 3,613,595 54.43 .049 6.05 67 11.14 1919... ~+++- 15,520,470 51.73 191 8.62 70 9.96 
vibeackeee 2,389,026 54.66 .045 6.05 63 = 10.78 SR pe 21,985,664 51.10 .172 9.03 1.05 9.93 
me heeiees 2,864,001 55.02 .048 5.51 80 §=:10.60 1917..... .eeee 21,623,365 51.68 .164 8.81 17 9.85 
Spee taidcces as 3,388,918 655.12 .048 5.50 69 10.87 Si aiies «rtwiss 23,153,917 52.22 .156 8.70 64 9.74 
a a ARETE 16,693,868 52.79 .164 8.46 51 9.37 
Marquette ck citpheoudd 10,606,732 5240 “151 9.32 42 9.25 
oe ETL EEE 2,636,186 51.06 14 11.87 37 9.63 2 See 14,444,877 52.28 .152 9.27 45 8.96 
Si Retiihedcicees 4,248,869 5231 112 10.45 ‘37 9.42 Sees 14,980,358 52.73 .161 8.96 48 9.19 
ST dienaed sere 4,570,928 51.56 .132 9.70 42 = 10.31 irtibGens nna 9,987,091 52.23 .166 9.73 66 8.86 
_.. eS 5,264,627 51.90 .125 9.89 41 9.93 1910.......0000. 13,939,379 52.22 .147 9.39 45 9.05 
SR 5,937,937 52.57 113 10.22 41 9.81 1909........4-. 14,056,230 52.36 155 9.30 46 8.92 
SE itcéeectd 2,393,886 51.60 .102 10.53 42 9.26 as neck sed 8,626,473 52.44 132 9.65 43 8.97 
Sans dubood ea 3,832,319 51.94 111 9.82 40 9.70 ih alt nanan 14,067,197 52.82 .138 9.41 53 8.66 
Side sdsices 3,920,103 52.50 .154 8.81 4910.65 ds ob tubes 14,432,319 53.28 .139 9.08 50 8.50 
Senate.” seees 2,779,695 51.82 .102 10.54 45 =10.15 SUA kn own ct 13,828,775 54.01 .126 8.54 41 8.41 
Siietesexes 4,254,273 51.36 .121 9.93 40 9.70 | aa Bepheg amas 9,483,823 55.45 .122 8.06 41 8.21 
Si snendsccks 4,103,406 52.68  .098 9.88 37 8.76 SE Ge 11,107,199 54.45 .108 8.09 47 7.92 
Sdiwisecees 2,381,453 52.53 .101 9.58 33 9.90 1902............ 183,611,287 54.74 104 8.05 40 7.73 
Ty tans debinds 4,037,768 53.39 .113 9.11 40 9.33 
dbs secestds 4,007,789 54.27 115 840 40 9.20 Mesabi 
Sy olka ceeanie 4,140,599 54.59 .110 8.12 35 8.8C ' at . asta zn eel 
i ikeronsthiel 2,900,995 6521 008 1.56 412 8239 1918.....-...--. i ee a 
1903... : 2,990,848 54.83 102 7.99 33 8.37 1918 oeesccecoceos 4 39,987,207 51.39 .066 7.63 .78 12.04 
1902 a 3.825.694 54.84 097 8.30 34 7.61 are eee 40,899,100 51.25 .065 7.60 .75 12.47 
Pea erpeses —_— eae. 1916............ 42,087,986 50.64  .065 7.61 78 =: 12.60 
Menominee - : i RE 5 20,190,008 50.74 aes 7.96 72 12.39 
‘ a oi CS de dnneh ee 0,827,36 50.81 067 7.65 76 12.35 
meee senateses +s ES SS a a ee a | eens $3,461,455 50.97 1063 7.50 (16 1251 
p Plandadilnan dete 5866821 5016 324 9:34 rn 7:94 Tcdssscepean 30,882,865 51.20 .064 7.44 73 ©1190 
games 6168908 50.25 333 9.43 59 736 "| RR oF 21,514,002 51.12 .063 7.75 12 =11.90 
ty Seale 4768611 5053 348 372 7 781 MDGs dc thocde'st 28,426,801 51.42 .065 7.27 7 12.05 
er 9958388 4961 319. 1176 rt 735 | ee eegee 27,903,438 51.59 .062 6.60 19 12.56 
7 a halalaadt 4604584 4914 ‘311. 1119 53 746 SEER acc cchece 17,117,611 52.66 .059 6.24 70 8 =-:11.95 
|) peeyeeneae 4,341,036 49.34 (330 11.44 ae Yo i i HR a Bo ~ 
Aer 3720900 49.25 320 11:80 51 754 SES dvenatbens 23,168,539 53.44 057 5.56 62 11.68 
Si icccesects 4,208,429 49.65 (298 11.54 38 SEL Mi ascsecspens 19,846,629 54.24 .051 4.86 56 0 «11.45 
peace et: 4904195 49.90 308 1087 34 770 i catinesbees 11,952,165 55.45 047 4.58 540 s«10.26 
Samantha 2742608 49.14 263 «12.99 41 799 Bk pee: 12,622,751 55.19 .047 4.75 52 10.38 
ior. 798.189 049.46 259 «12.62 53 740 Siibedstccebees 13,165,814 56.07 .045 4.35 52 9.7 
eden st nebs 04 5,035,271 49.68 254 48=12.61 54 7.21 Total 
Biisshs betesces 4,425,971 50.46 2360«=— 12.52 37 7.10 
aa: 3,038,833 51.21 239 11.60 36 7.39 eee 46,666,878 51.57 .108 8.04 73 11.34 
ee. dite os 3,592,418 50.72 189 11.84 50 6.85 ea décceab hte 61,972,871 51.29 .104 8.12 87 11.29 
[#2 ere 4,350,783 51.11 179 = -:11.82 35 7.00 Be 62,521,465 51.40 .099 8.02 76 02= «11.57 
=~ iccioas casank 65,191,903 51.20 .007 8.00 73 4=—s«11.58 
Vermilion Scns nse ated 45,883,488 51.49 .100 8.14 64 §=11.29 
ee ens. suet. 872,061 58.60 059 6.66 12 5.85 | eer re 31,434,096 51.34 .095 8.21 65 11.380 
Ti eadathncownn 1,157,674 57.90 057 7.71 4 5.72 Mya tadcscies 47,906,332 51.37 .090 8.03 66 =«11.44 
Sphipaoserved 1.482,948 58.02 .055 7.55 4 5.69 SERkiserseensie 45,863,223 51.69 .096 7.93 65 11.01 
|, Peers 1,926,332 57.95 .054 7.55 1 5.87 Ge $1,501,183 51.47 095 8.38 64 10.93 
BO icaeccdccece 1,704,789 58.02 051 6.87 14 6.28 MeO cWorccccséed 42,366,180 51.68 .092 7.97 66 11.06 
Sn Sccudoescs 1,004,170 58.56 .058 6.38 13 5.94 7 SESE 41,959,668 51.85 093 7.51 68 11.33 
es er 1,547,832 58.77 .052 6.37 12 5.78 Ste ag vasa eee 25,744,084 52.58 .083 7.39 61 = 10.95 
Sis hi recee 1,826,934 59.18 .054 6.09 Al 5.52 Miieccstssens 40,229,789 52.91 086 6.86 59 43=s-:10.75 
BEBE so cvscteccss 1,075,535 59.59 -051 6.01 ll 5.07 BOR 6008 oc sonves 37,600,858 53.38 088 6.91 57 10.46 
Masedetnacses 1,192,415 60.14 .054 5.18 Al 5.02 BEB gevcevvevss $3,675,404 54.14 082 6.37 50 =: 10.20 
BOSD. ccccccccces 1,097,127 60.49 .053 4.84 ll 5.06 BOOS. wccccevccce 21,435,988 55.02 .080 6.12 48 9.36 
eee reperen 832,924 60.57 .048 4.55 12 5.14 SUG h dees deous 23,729,950 54.84 075 6.31 50 9.23 
1907... eecens 1,668,049 60.42 .043 5.08 10 5.28 BOOBs oe vewscstes 26,777,101 55.39 075 6.23 46 8.71 
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centage of bessemer ores, low phos- 
phorus nonbessemer shows a constant 
increase in tonnage, and a very rapid 
increase in percentage. It increased 
from 29 per cent in 1902 to 56 per 
‘cent in 1915, since which time it has 
declined slightly, being 52.9 per cent 
in 1919. The tonnage increased from 
7,770,805 in 1902 to 35,618,894 in 1916, 
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The 
5,456,- 


11.8 in 1902, and 29.9 in 1919, 
tonnage was 1,608,664 in 1902, 
289 in 1917 when the highest mark 
was reached, and 4,648,067 in 1919. 
Manganiferous ores show almost no 
change in percentage from 1902 to 
1916 which is the first year in which 
the Cuyuna range ores were included, 
but since then the increase has been 
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bles are based im- 
portant to note that the average for 
this element remains fairly constant 
in most cases, although the totals for 
range show a steady if rather 
slow increase. The average for all 
ranges increased from 0.075 per cent 
in 1902 to 0.108 per cent in 1919. 

The effect of the development 


primarily it is 


each 


of 








which is the high point. comparatively rapid. Silicious ores the Cuyuna range is seen in the in- 
The high phosphorus nonbessemer show a steady decline both in ton- creased ercentage of manganese. 
\ p g g 
ores also have increased in about the nage and percentage This is noticeable in the total Old 
same ratio, although the tonnage is As it is in the percentage of phos- range and even in the grand total. 
much smaller. The percentage was phorus that the divisions in these ta- The greatly increased demand for 
Low-phosphorus, Nonbessemer Ores 
(Phosphorus .180 and under) 
Gogebic Iron Per cent 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos Silica Mang. Moisture of total 
. Jron Per cent 1906.... 190,550 64.58 O86 3.51 09 1.81 10.7 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica Mang. Moisture of total 1905..... 235,603 64.33 097 4.18 12 1.36 14.3 
1919..... 2,723,117 53.26 .080 6.55 46 12.17 46.5 1904..... 70,005 66.47 131 2.85 10 71 5.5 
ae 3,932,119 52.94 089 ~=—s-«6.80 50 12.53 49.9 1903..... 255,934 62.98 -089 3.93 -12 2.70 15.4 
3,807,237 53.07 .088 6.85 .43 12.27 50.9 1902..... 406,784 62.00 100 3.26 08 2.75 19.9 
3,954,565* 53.28 .086 7.00 51 12.05 47.2 
1915..... 2,660,648 5391 .089 6.58 55 1157 494 Cuyuna 
Beseccece 1,268,584 53.88 .095 6.74 41 11.77 36.1 ai 99%R TOT 236 38 ‘ ° 7 .* 
1913... 1,295,766 53.20 080 7.91 a. te a See a on. a oe - oo +] 
_ a 1,608,518 53.44 084 8.30 44 11.13 32.9 1917... 516 233 0.81 130 9 98 46 1 22 
‘ om Oa ma - ole 910,206 aU.? ke v7.9 J 11.47 23.3 
BeEBecccce 613,739 52.98 086 8.47 48 11.67 25.5 1916 337.645 51.14 114 8.55 8 12.46 23.8 
1910..... 827,685 52.13 .080 9.45 43 1172 19.3 1915 974412 Ht 175 «8:18 30 0«(OoL90s«é80.8 
O08 7s q 76 ? r « ~  j%B8EDeaaee - ~ oe ‘ At ° . 
1909..... 972,103 51.72 082 8.78 8.9524. 395170 58185 ‘073 9.29 So Cet eeT 
1908..... 642,604* 52.44 091 8.19 57 12.38 24.1 see = wy “ _— - ny 
1907..... 644,560 52.39 088 8.34 58 «(12.14 = 18.1 
1906..... 446,893 52.23 .116 8.60 65 1198 124 Pe Total, Old Range ve ; 
1905..... 345,161 52.06 119 9.38 53 11.61 9.6 1919..... ) 578,851 52.74 lll 7.89 37 10.64 35.9 
1904..... 329,004 52.56 070 8.34 59 11.52 13.8 Bes cons 8,747,503 52.44 .092 8.10 43 10.67 39.8 
1903 409,800 52.12 091 7.53 58 10.24 143 . 8,657,453 = .092 7.82 38 10.55 40.0 
90: T's 52 O5 c 1916..... 9,520,093 53.1 089 §=-:7.61 41 10.25 41.1 
eens aw 6 6 8S os BO 18S i915...” 7248895 53.51 095 7.56 41 «10.08 = 48.4 
. Marquette | -s*. 4,301,910 53.23 094 7.77 36 9.59 40.6 
~* * ee 5,891,489 52.80 .090 8.25 37 9.17 40.8 
1919..... 1,629,533 52.30 .098 8.88 $38 10.54 61.8 1912..... 5,911,198 53.29 .094 8.25 33 9.39 39.5 
1918..... 2,999,819 52.34 .099 8.95 42 10.08 170.6 1911..... 3,189,834 53.03 .094 8.56 36 9.63 31.9 
1917..... 2,722,581 52.60 .100 8.09 40 1041 59.6 1910..... 4,946,961 52.14 .090 8.54 36 9.26 35.5 
1916..... 3,445,875 52:53  .099 7.94 43 10.13 65.5 1909.. 5,034,621 52.97 083 40s 8.15 36 8.92 35.8 
1915..... 2,818,786 53.40 .098 8.26 41 10.82 11.6 1908..... 2,735,258 52.83  .088 8.73 36 946 8§©681.7 
BORE. ce 1,646,300 52.72 .103 7.55 47 9.71 68.8 1907..... 4,919,187 59.03 .083 9.04 40 8.83 35.0 
1913..... 2,862,994 52.61 .099 8.22 42 9.87 74.7 1906..... 5,023,468 54.08 .090 8.14 40 8.43 34.8 
1912..... 2,676,002 53.03 .106 7.44 38 1038 683 1905..... 4,957,593 54.52 .095 7.84 35 8.11 35.8 
ee 1,630,439 52.54 .106 8.50 46 10.52 58.7 ee 3,313,448 54.80 .092 6.84 .39 8.40 34.9 
Co 2,653,220 51.44 .100 8.11 42 9.89 62.4 1903..... 3.774.972 54.84 .090 7.08 35 7.87 84.0 
1909..... 2,617, 998t 52,81 .088 8.16 46 9.04 63.8 1902..... 5,223,869 55.26 091 7.11 33 7.42 38.4 
1908..... 1,311,113 52.54 .094 8.36 40 10.32 8 55.1 
1907..... 2,581,474 53.29 .091 8.52 44 9.38 63.9 Mesabi 
1906..... 712,798 54.30 .100 7.56 44 9.37 67.7 ‘ 2 807 50.85 7 ‘ 7 
1905...°. 2.670.859 S451 108.25 49.20 GAS igus.) anivesra 5019 ors 088 RBD OLD 
Sh 262% 1,806,517 54.82 .107 6.64 44 8.92 64.8 1917 250 3735 50.22 078 . 5 
; : es 43,732 1 i 7.50 84 8618.38 8§= 61.2 
1903. 1,538,529 54.82 114 6.97 36 9.09 514 § 1916..... 26,098,801 49.21 077 7.65 90 1342 62.1 
1902..... 2,325,731 55.39 8 §=.108 8 §=—- 6.67 34 7.73 8 §=—. 60.8 1915..... 18,521,286 49.55  .079 {7.77 79 13.31 63.4 
1914..... 12,546,529 49.66 .081 7.43 82 13.20 60.2 
Menominee 1913..... 19,288,888 49.37 076 7.73 86 4613.44 ~—s«57.68 
a oie . . i. 1912..... 16,752,682 49.48 079 —s«72.44 86 13.19 543 
5 . , 9. cf ! . 
eee Ti ie -— 2 me... 10,879,763 49.47 1079 7.60 89 18.09 60.6 
1917..... 1:238,142 52.09 .067 8.56 23 7.25 211 ‘1910..... 15,081,459 49.75 = .081— 1.29 84 = 13.19 53.1 
1916..... 1,345,883 53.04 .067 7.84 20 6.98 21.8 1909..... 15,244,270 50.12 .076 6.53 90 «=—13.68 = 64.6 
1915..... 1,182,076 52.31 .079 7.78 21 6.91 248 1908..... 7,513,481 8650.85 86.0TT = «6.34 8 8613.37 = 43.9 
een 798910 5197 077 948 31 725 297i 1907... 9,654,461 50.94 .080 5.85 ™ 18.11 36.9 
1913..... 1,885,571 5135 1079 870 (23 6.91 29.5  1808..... 7,629,141 50.97 083 6.04 7 . 13.22 «32.9 
1912..... 1,169,346 51.55 .078 10.55 19 6.71 26.9 1905..... 5,932,490 51.62 070 5.12 TL = 13.06 20.9 
530? 938 2008... 2,645,470 52.40 . .070 5.02 67 1184 322.1 
dS a 760,540 52 4 1 .16 7.44 20.4 ++ ; 
es 1,206,788 51.97 072 9.47 2 ° = 3,171,423 53.19 065 4.74 58 11.45 25.1 
206, 4 7.30 28.7 3959 °'546 93 
1909..... 1,310,372 52.80 070 7.82 AT 7.38 26.7 902..... 2,546,936 53.55 .066 5.23 5410.26 18.8 
1908..... 33, 51. 0 10.67 .20 6.99 26.7 
1907..... 1,576,950 52.00 1069 10.57 (30 7.15 32.9 Total Low-Phosphorus Nonbessemer 
1906..... 1,673,227 53.01 .066 9.50 .30 6.71 33.2 1919..... 24,671,658 50.89 086 7.88 7 12.29 52.9 
1905..... 1,705,970 53.67 .070 8.96 29 6.64 38.5 1918..... 33,924,377 50.77 -082 7.79 7 12.32 54.7 
1904..... 1,107,922 54.69 071 6.95 .29 7.14 36.5 1917..... $3,701,188 50.90 082 7.58 73 12.62 53.9 
i903. 1.570.709 54.24 .067 7.59 "32 690 43.7 1 1916..... 35,618,894 50.26 .080 7.64 1? 123.57 546 
SEs cese 1,973,850 54.31 .070 7.93 .29 7.21 45.4 yy weeee pth ny! 083 7.71 68 12.39 56.2 
seit 848,439 50. 084 7.52 70 861228 8©«658.6 
Vermilion 1913 Reade 25,180,337 50.17 079 7.85 7 1244 626 « 
dasa 22,663,880 50.4 083 ' j 
1919..... 152,617 60.19 151 8.76 10 2.14 17.5 4911... °° 14,069,597 50.28 082 Hee 4 inst ‘a7 
1918..... 229,338 59.10 .135 9.62 12 282 198 1910..... 20,028,420 50.34 .084 1.60 13 12292° 4f3 
| 373,260 57.89 .100 10.17 19 8.74 25.2 1909:.... 20,278,891 50.83  .078 6.93 1? «81249 «648.3 
1916... 459,630 5881 .100 8.91 09 8638.77 23.9 1908..... 10,248,739 51.38 078 6.90 72 «61231 «38.8 
. 312,973 58.39 .107 8.24 .09 4.34 18.4 | Seem 14,573,648 51.64 081 6.60 63 1187 36.3 
1914..... 262,946 58.80 .110 7.06 .12 i -a.. t.... 12,652,609 52.20 .086 6.88 64 1131 33.6 
Se 347,158 58.63 098 8.10 ll 4.08 224 1905..... 10,890,083 52.94 082 6.36 560 10.81 0S 82.8 
1932..... 457,382 58.78  .100 7.00 ll 4.72 25.0 1904..... 5,958,918 53.73 .082 6.02 52 9.94 27.8 
1911.. 185,116 59.60 112s «6.41 .09 4.09 17.2 1903..... 6,946,395 54.09 079 6.01 46 9.50 298 
1910..... 259,268 60.25 112 5.71 ll 4.08 218 1902..... 7,770,805 54.70 .082 6.48 39 8.35 29.1 
Fong Resée sarees .s ok ; os 7 3.75 18.3 - . : 
beose > 1. d 5. 3.58 16.1 *Includes small tonnage above .180 phos. 
ee 122,215 63.94 -108 4.04 0s 1.93 7.3 tIncludes small tonnage above 2.00 manganese. 
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High - phosphorus, Nonbessemer Ores 


(Phosphorus above .180) 

















arq Iron Per cent 
M motte Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica Mang. Moisture of total 
Iron Percent 1907..... 1,952,222 51.21 .494 6.31 46 8.67 40.7 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica Mang. Moisture of total  1906..... 1,900,418 51.51 630 5.08 4 0.05 38.9 
1905..... 1,630,223 651. . . i . t 
1918. bess su0es S79 ‘S48 rer 7 1134 aT 1904..... 1188615 52.84 512 65.44 42 8.43 39.1 
1917..... 716,695 51.04 .392 7.02 65 1340 16.7 1903..... 986,523 52.70 .474 5.50 50 8.46 8621.5 
1916..... 6594451 651.96 438 6.71 ‘67 1269 1138 1902..... 1,404,270 «952.15 436 = 6.12 41 8.51 32.3 
50.93 528 = s«7.72 60 12.35 6.4 
49.98 354 7.35 44 «1207”—ts«*#5B Cuyuna 
51.03 400 =: 7.05 49 12.21 7.3 
49.88 623s ‘72.12 79 406 14.420 11.4 1919..... 1,192,528 49.58 247 = 8.58 47 «11.85 Ss G7. 
48.51 400s 8.85 89 =: 12.96 6.1 1918..... 82,694 50.42 249 ~—s« 8.60 37 9.92 32.6 
48.78 454 = 8.51 44 =: 12.98 9.8 age 1,211,702 49.92 245 7.94 73 8610.24 3=- 4.6 
47.16 378 9.97 35 12.52 7.3 SR ccs 87,762 60.81 .216 8.66 86 11.02 413 
48.13 841 =8.78 28 12.96 9.7 1915..... 623,370 49.93 .246 9.45 59 10.24 69.4 
49.48 440s 8.65 55 18.91 9.7 1914..... 411,403 48.70 .287 10.60 32 10.87 55.9 
51.74 422 =: 7.68 56 = s-:«13.36 8.5 
50.95 477 7.17 87 11.57 5.3 Total 
50.88 420 = 6.27 31 11.47 2.5 
48.33 342 8.39 21 8.18 7.1 1919..... 4,648,067 50.72 428 7.61 .39 9.49 29.9 
49.43 825 6.82 23 8.50 5.3 SOR a vas 5,203,181 50.97 435 =-'7.85 36 9.03 23.7 
I tn 5,456,389 60 ss 403 1.13 f? 9.71 25.3 
min: or 4,949,085 5 4 x : ’ ' 
Meno jee 1915..... 8,689,516 50.97 432 =-7.57 39 9.10 22.1 
a 2,113,142 50.78 443 =‘ 7.83 32 9.20 19.9 
51.03 476 ~—s‘7.50 84 8.52 71.5 ie 2,662,489 50.30 463 = 8.18 83 8.83 18.4 
51.02 464 = 7.18 85 8.73 66.4 1912..... 2,753,782 50.40 499 8.11 38 9.50 18.4 
51.10 460 =: 6.86 34 8.78 60.1 tee 2,121,315 50.69 481 7.89 34 8.52 21.2 
51.09 441 = 7.16 .34 8.64 60. 1910..... 2,710,232 50.18 470 =: 8.07 38 8.93 19.4 
51.21 465 7.15 82 8.56 69.1 1909..... 2,984,827 49.99 479 ~=—_- 8.20 35 8.80 21.1 
51.39 492 = 7.14 82 8.50 53.0 7 ee 1,721,390 50.29 413 8.08 36 8.95 20.0 
50.22 470 — «8.81 81 8.44 50.8 i. 2,350,902 50.92 484 6.70 AT 9.56 16.7 
50.45 475 ~—s- 8.80 .32 8.54 63.1 906..... 2,299,821 51.54 506 = s«5.46 49 9.68 15.9 
50.88 488 7.31 .B4 8.14 652.5 1905.. 1,848,867 651.49 520 6.15 42 8.83 13.4 
50.44 472 ~=—s-: 72.99 87 8.19 54.5 1904..... 1,257,305 62.73 .507 5.49 41 8.59 13.3 
50.31 490 =: 8.01 35 8.38 54.7 1903..... 1,199,021 51.92 .451 6.01 45 841 10.8 
50.58 439 ©=-:‘72.87 87 7.98 51.2 1902..... 1,608,664 51.81 421 6.21 .89 851 118 
Manganiferous Ores 
(Manganese 2.00 and over) 
ebi Iron Per cent 
Gogebic Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica | Mang. Moisture of total 
Iron Percent 1915..... 684,218 46.89 .387 855 3.76 8.64 4.1 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica © Mang. Moisture of total 1914 op 352,828 47.62 .332 2893 3.88 9.18 3.3 
1919.... 477,964 48.57 .073 7.4% 3.13 18.70 8.1 1913..... 583,347 8647.12. 394 9.19 3.44 7.75 4.0 
1918.... 785,865 48.38 074 8.73 3.24 12.95 9.9 693,249 47.75 .364 8.80 3.13 7.91 4.6 
1917.... 654,006 48.94 .071 9.58 4.00 10.93 8.7 i9il..... 424,108 47.68 404 8.13 3.31 8.62 4.2 
1916.... 545,550° 48.43 062 9.34 3.66 12.15 65 1910.... 445,376 48.43 -200 §=10.21 3.74 8.47 3.2 
1915.... 256,588 48.64  .065 1035 3.52 10.94 48  1009..... 502,276 647.77 .207 8.72 3.98 8.87 3.6 
1914..... 182,554 49.44 .068 10.19 3.10 10.84 5.2 1908..... 264,884 47.60 .202 10.58 4.22 8.41 3.1 
1913..... 208,310 48.92 .055 12.78 3.13 8.81 47 1907..... 631,868 48.86 235 7.53 4.20 9.32 4.5 
1912.... 282,124 49.89 053 10.55 2.79 9.00 5.8 1906..... 549,756 48.78 -238 6.84 4.37 9.17 3.8 
1911.... 188,446 50.28 .052 10.43 2.95 10.23 5.7 1905..... 264,573 49.49 186 ©6544 4.54 10.55 1.9 
1910 * 396.717 49.12 058 11.41 3.93 8.77 7.6 1904..... 145,195 49.65 .229 6.50 3.88 9.02 15 
1909 288,464 47.76 053 11.47 4.92 9.02 7.3 iiineee< 335,810 48.96 .802 5.14 4.64 8.89 3.0 
1908 183,511 48.64 053 11.87 8.87 9.25 6.8 re 269,131 51.64 .187 4.79 3.74 10.80 2.0 
1907. 421,106 50.45 050 0«= ss 8.12s—i«3.8S8))=Sssd0.31~Ss«d2L:B Mesabi 
1906 363,254 50.33 049 «C7 $s 8.66 0.50 10.1 esabi 
1905 194,497 50.20 045 5 . . . re 807,708 48.56 .080 7.19 2.41 3 
1904.... 99,857 50.62 o6l 17.06 3.83 9.94 42 1918..... 426,554 47.78 .073 8.39 3.27 11.25 Li 
1903..... 178,653 50.25 065 5.68 5.20 9.80 . Le . ee $21,395 47.61 .068 888 3.20 12.13 R 
1902 222,141 5233 045 7.21 3.54 11.50 6.5 1916..... 333,595 48.15 .092 824 249 12.03 3 
° 1915..... 196,802 48.38 097 7.97 234 132.90 7 
Menominee 1914..... 269,462 50.36 .078 7.37 3.96 11.90 1.3 
1919 151,113 42.41 525 646 7.76 7.27 3.4 7 298,797 49.02 .089 667 277 12.98 9 
oY Se 280,502 44.45 541 7.20 5.35 7.29 4.5 1912.... 133,905 50.60 .063 10.07 243 9.53 4 
ey 280,682 43.74 511 7.43 6.80 7.32 4.8 1911.... 26,019 47.78 .078 7.10 2.20 13.12 1 
1916..... 495,712 45.82 588 7.25 4.01 7.31 8.0 1910.... 205,115 49.47 .074 5.52 235 18.08 7 
1915..... 427,630 45.84 580 «7.48 = 3.90 7.27 90 1909.... 214,034 49.91 .079 680 262 12.55 8 
1914..... 170,274 45.68 620 (7.58 3.69 7.39 5.8 1908... 
1913..... 375,037 46.12 582 «7.202 3= 3.61 7.16 8.0 1907... 19,600 4613 .048 800 4.94 1162 OT 
1912..... 411,125 46.29 577 7.60 3.87 7.16 9.5 1906..... 167,293 53.73 .045 7.55 2.42 12,14 a 
1911..... 285,662 46.42 574 7.02 3.49 7.84 7.7 : 
1910..... 118,659 46.52 5936.90 3.21 1.68 28 Total Manganiferous 
1909 147,523 47.07 568 6.70 2.93 14 0 1919..... 1,732,300 46.43 142 7.32 4.35 12.49 7 
1908 80,257 45.32 546 7.46 ©6508 6.47 2.9 SS + 06 2,613,135 42.91 .180 9.53 6.61 11.85 re 
1907 210,762 45.71 605 6.34 4.82 7.35 4.4 ae 1,621,305 44.84 176 9.22 6.18 10.94 2.6 
1906 186,502 45.76 604 4.68 5.75 6.60 3.7 Spisesse 1,794,325 46.13 246 8.60 4.34 10.52 2.8 
1905 70,076 47.50 575 4.75 4.25 7.50 1.6 ee 881,020 47.22 $22 842 3.33 9.60 1.9 
1904 45,338 47.50 600 «5.25 4.00 7.00 9: see... .. 622,290 48.81 222 825 3.63 10.35 2.0. 
1903 157,157 47.50 570 4.50 = 4.00 7.85 4.4 eS 882,144 47.43 290 3=s- 8.84 3.21 9.52 1.8. 
1902 46,990 48.37 570 4.83020 4.71 7.50 D3. 2688..... 827,154 48.22 315 9.01 3.02 8.17 1.8 
> Sie 450,129 47.68 384 8.07 230s 3.25 8.88 . 
Cuyuna 1910 650,491 48.76 161 8.73 3.30 9.92 is 
1919 295,515 39.20 .227 7.92 988 1158 166 i909..... 716,310 48.41 169 «R153. 9.97 1.7 
1918..... 1,120,214 36.83 .205 11.00 10.56 1244 46.7 1908... 264.884 47.60 202 1058 422 841 10 
1917..... 355,222 35.89 .199 10.28 12.21 12.71 16.4 1907..... 651,468 48.78 229 7.54 4.22 9.39 1¢@ 
1916..... 427,370 41.86 -201 9.86 6.99 10.91 30.1 1906..... 717.049 49.93 193 5.42 3.92 9.87 19 
otal 1905..... 264,573 49.49 186 5.440 4.54 10.55 8 
T Old Range 1904..... 145,195 49.65 .229 650 3.88 9.02 oF 
1919..... Rs o0.5F ee 2 . re 2 - : ° 1903..... 335,810 48.96 302 «5.13: 4.64 8.89 14 
1918..... . sec. ae. - ee. a” ,131 51. ; ’ y ‘ 
1917..... Vaeg910 «4415 «202s tes «2S 269,1 64 «= .137 4.793.740.8010 
Ra 1,460,730 45.66 281 868 4.76 10.17 6.3 *Includes small tonnages of ore above 18.00 silica, 
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manganiferous ores was created by 
the shutting off of imports of high 
manganese ore during the war, and 
its effect can also be traced in the 
manganese tables of the Gogebic and 
Menominee ranges. In 1919 there 
was little demand for this class of 
ore and it remains to be seen whether: 
it can compete with foreign ore un 
der normal conditions. 

The average content silica in 
ores of all ranges, except the Me- 
nominee, shows a steady increase, al- 


of 
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while showing rather wide fluctua- 
tions, remained about constant unti 
1914 and has decreased very rapidly 


since that time, the percentages being 
11.76 in 1914 and 8.23 in 1919. This 
is not due to any decrease of the 


amount of silica in the standard 
bessemer and nonbessemer ores, but 
rather to a decrease in the tonnage 


of high-silicious ores shipped, and is 
largely the result of the exhaustion 
of the Pewabic mine. 

The Vermillion range produces the 
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to the fact that 
ore bodies have 
some of the old 
exhausted. 

tables and charts 
analyses of Lake 


crease. This is due 
practically no new 
been developed, and 
mines are becoming 

The accompanying 
showing the average 
Superior iron ores represent the ac- 
tual quantitative average analyses of 
97 per cent of all ore shipped dur- 
ing the years 1902 to 1919 inclusive. 
The method of calculation used in 
working out these tables was first 
to obtain the tonnage of each grade 








though the fluctuations vary morc greatest percentage of bessemer ore, of ore shipped in a given year, and 
than in the other elements. The and also the highest grade of ore, the analysis. Then to determine the 
average of the Menominee range but the tonnage shows a gradual de- average iron content, the tonnage of 
Average Analyses of Bessemer Ores 
Gogebic Iron Per cent 
& Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica Mang. Moisture of total 
Iron Percent 1906. 1,595,821 60.18 039 4.87 09 5.738 69 89.8 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica © Mang. Moisture of total 1905 ated 1.413.007 60.61 .089 4.41 13 5.55 85.7 
1919..... 2,626,868 53.62 042 8.68 eee eee, ee 1,190,686 60.01 .040 64.68 12 5.39 04.5 
1918..... 3,103,885 53.40 .042 8.46 36 6:10.88 «= 39.4 see geces 1,403,998 60.48 041 4.68 12 524 «848 
1917..... 2,940,287 53.70 .042 8.44 38 §«=:10.93 30.3 Be... 1,639,108 861.55 040 4.12 13 4.71 80.1 
1916..... 3.872.291 53.82 041 7.98 » 36 1113 46. 
1915 2,440,584 54.18  .040 7.64 37 3=—-: 10.84 45.3 Cuyuna 
1914..... 2,067,627 54.48  .039 7.14 '360« 1.01 —Ss*S 8. 1 2496S 
1913..... ne a 0S ey 
1912..... 3,001,643 54.26 041 7.51 40 10.85 61.4 a 127.106 54.19 042 9.81 OT 10.06 5.7 
Disicve 1,648,501 54.72 .040 6.49 39 10.95 68.4 1916..... 68.867 53.23 044» :10.25 ct 10.86 48 
1910..... 3,132,902 54.18 O41 7.12 ‘38 «= s-:11.05 73.0 , ns ee . 2 
1909..... 2,671,996 53.87 .04 7.25 ‘42 «11.86 ~—s@67. 
1908... 1,833,331 53.99 .039 7.30 35 10.77 68.7 otal, Old Range 
1907..... 2.478.298 53.85 041 6.97 ‘41 «M11 (68.5 = 1919... -.. 3,933,843 54.57 O41 8.18 24 9.59 25.3 
1906..... 2.793.241 54.21 .041 6.70 40 11.00 77.5 1918..... 5,097,528 5437 .041 8.17 28 9.29 23.3 
1905..... 3,073,987 54.97 .041 5.70 te. TR icc 5,420,046 5433 1041 8.00 29 9.37 25.1 
1904. . 1,960,165 55.21 .040 5.61 48 10.70 82.0 1916..... 6,276,122 5481 041 7.92 28 9.72 27.1 
7 2,275,548 55.92 .039 65.14 49 10.72 795 1915..... 4,525,508 55.50 .039 7.41 28 9.24 867.1 
1902..... 2,649,273 55.76 .042 4.88 46 1088 #782 1914..... 3,240,416 55.39 .039 1.07 30 9.79 30.6 
1913..... 4.641.874 55.36 039 7.13 28 9.65 32.1 
Marquette 1912 menyt: ‘ 959,976 55.76 .040 7.11 30 9.34 383.1 
a ee a ee a eee 340,625 55.9 
ee 318,703 56.56 .035 8.08 16 7.99 11.9 1910..... 5,104,748 ae ‘ol rir 4 HE 308 
1918..... 650,406 56.03 .087 8.03 14 6.79 15.3 1909..... 4,745,695 55.78 042 6.88 "30 9.70 33.8 
FS 781,952 52.83 .038 8.12 24 9.11 17.1 1908..... 3,323,709 55.82 ‘040 6.67 a7 9.24 38.5 
1916..... 690,283 54.90 037 8.91 24 8.98 18.2 1907... 5.076.146 56.40 .041 6.54 28 876 46 -36.1 
1915..... 566,601 55.27 .039 8.21 26 9.08 144 j906..”” SseasT? 6080 ‘e41 4@3n = ave ¢. 
aha 372,185 5410 088 8.62 ‘32 «10.00 s-15.5 = i905” sreresi seco ‘e41 Bae 3 ose 87.4 
1913..... 467,247 4 §=6 53.54 = 038 9.21 35 1035 1323 1904..... 4046772 5734 (040 534 34 Sat af 
1912..... 503.342 55.18  .040 7.79 26 «6:10.37 «6:13.88 = ggg asetios ost's 600 «Rie + ae 
sae 696,062 5440 038 9.01 34 «= «10.10 25.0 = jpga 5429156 58.08 + a 61 . 
1910..... 879,124 55.48 .044 8.87 29 8.93 20.7 ws ote. 39.9 
1909..... 884.978 57.59 .045 6.94 '20 8.36 21. : 
1908..... 698.036 56.04 1045 731 25 926 29.8 Mesabi 
1907..... 990.249 56.97 .045 7.39 22 8.10 22.0 1919..... 11,104,863 53.74 044 7.45 51 8610.68 = 85.7 
1906..... 774.983 57.46 .046 6.87 24 8.01 19.3 1918..... 14,266,072 53.65 (044 17.42 53 1057 35.9 
1905..... 1,059,980 57.56 .046 6.60 19 7.76 25.6 1917..... 15,098,216 53.17 044 7.41 55 11.09 36.9 
1904..... 784,542 58.54 .043 5.61 39 7 i a) | 6 15,605,590 53.10 .046 1.54 540 («LAT 
1908..... 1,072,978 58.18  .045 5.38 32 8.16 $5.9 1915..... 10,471,532 52.90 043 831 56 610.76 = 85.9 
1902..... 1.054.757 5826 .042 5.42 36 826 27.6 1914..... 8,011,373 5262 .045 8.00 55 1103 385 
1913..... 13,763,900 53.31 044 7.11 5? 1131) 6 «(411 
Menominee alee 13,996,278 53.25 047 1.40 56 1037 45.3 
’ sr eins 10,608,310 52.81 .046 7.90 54 i086 49.8 
1919..... 51.05 043 8.40 25 © (6.51 6S 1998..... 12,971,239 53.42 046 T.11 64 10.76 45.6 
1918..... 51.06 .044 7.73 25 6.64 48 1909..... 12,318,334 53.46 044 «6.57 63 23 441 
1917..... 51.99 86.045 7.69 23 6.89 9 = 1908..... 9,584,716 54.08 044 6.14 59 «(10.87 83=— 56.0 
1916..... 58.06 0408.51 ‘18 7.93 29 1907..... 16,376,333 54.17 046 65.47 ‘55 La 688 
1915..... 55.20 «085 8.64 OT 6.95 T1906... 15,372,105 54.66 044 5.37 51 1092 68.8 
lt 56.96 026 © 6.75 09 7.10 20 1905... 13,914,139 55.35 042 4.74 50 «107% 8670.1 
ee 55.34 029 7.93 10 69F 33 1904..... 9,306,695 56.32 040 445 50 981 [7.9 
19212... 55.21 025 10.21 07 7.03 2.0 1903..... 9,451,328 55.86 00 0204.75 ‘50 «(10.02 74.9 
eR 105,643 54.56 033 «= s«8.42 04 7.34 2.8  1902..... 10,618,878 56.67 (039 4.14 ‘52 9.58 80.7 
1910..... 159,575 55.02 044 =—:11.20 .03 7.54 3.8 . ‘ ’ : ’ . 
1909..... 292,031 53.84 042 9.40 13 7.40 6.0 
1908..... 93.649 55.53 034 10.24 08 7.46 3.4 Total Bessemer 
1907..... 161.765 56.61 034 8.40 19 7.30 3.4 1919 15,088,706 53.96 043 1.64 4 1040 32.2 
1906..... 234.732 55.90 036 8.82 13 7.39 is: .. Gees. 19.263,600 53.84 .043 7.62 46 8610.23 )—=— 81.2 
1905..... 160-727 56.80 032 7.42 13 7.59 T ar eS 20,513.262 53.48  .043 [7.57 4 61064) 82.8 
1904..... 102.381 57.54 027 6.42 13 1.7 is eee 21:881.712 53.59 .044 7.65 AT) = 10.80 838.6 
1903..... 104,669 57.7 021 = 7.45 13 7.97 29 1915..... 14.997.040 53.68 042 8.04 48 «610.30 0 = 82.7 
1902..... 86.018 57.7 017 «45.78 16 8.31 2.0 1914..... 11,251,789 53.42 043 8 7.73 ‘480 -:10.68 = 85.8 
oe OR aon 18.405.774 53.83 (043 7.11 49 «= «10.82 884 
Vermilion 1912..... 18,956,254 53.91 045 17.33 49 10.10 413 
_ es 0 6. 6.6 25 _ - 13,948,935 53.56 044 7.67 48 10.30 “43 
1919... i ee Ce” ee 18,075,98T 54.01 1065 «712 (54 1041 42f 
1917... 1 109.688 58.06 040 6.67 13 6.35 74.8 1909..... 17,064,029 54.10 044 6.66 4 9.15 40.7 
soaaeses* ieates 81.68 00 OT:12 + ass fei 40-1888... 12,908,425 54.28 043 06.31 51 461045 = 50.1 
bl solsie «68.84 088.56 15 a71 -s16  1907..... 21,452,479 5470 .045 5.72 49 «6:10.58 )—s58.8 
hey piha "741 224 58.48 039 6.14 18 6.51 73.8 1906..... 20,770,382 55.14 048 5.60 45 10.38 55.3 
ala Laseaa. bal | 089sCS.ST 13 ass (tne 401888... 19,621,790 55.80 042 4.99 45 1025 «8658.8 
1912..... 1,369,602 59.31 038 5.78 rr 5.78 675.0 60 1804... .... 13,353,467 = 56.03 ON TZ AR CRS 
1813...-- eee | ae ees ii 527 083.8 01908... 14,308,521 568.51 040 4.87 M4 9.51 60.2 
os oes ia? Ol 0885.08 10 sae (fag 421988... 16,048,034 57.13 040 4.35 46 921 59.9 
1909..... 896,690 60.32 039 4.88 12 5.35 817 NOTE—In working out these tables, ores containing not more than .001 
1908..... 698,693 6044 039 4.45 13 5.44 = 83.9 per cent of . dried, to each wnit of iron im the natural condition 
1907..... 1,545,834 60.14 037 5.16 ll 5.55 92.7 were classed as bessemer. 
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. . * 
Silicious Ores 
(Siliea 18.00 and over) 
Gogebic Total, Old Range 
Iron Percent _ Iron Per cent 
Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica Mang. Moisture of total Year Tonnage (Natural) Phos. Silica Mang. Moisture of total 
ae 28,277 34.09 045 40.40 27 6.07 5 = 445,117 39.42 051 34.55 46 5.40 2.9 
peal 62,656 34.14 041 36.28 33 8.97 iD HReee cs 750,871 41.03 082 35.19 .20 5.89 3.4 
7 79,875 34.02 043 41.19 32 8.23 i Sern 788,667 38.78 071 36.27 .29 5.19 3.7 
1916..... 1916..... 947,887 41.11 .051 33.19 18 5.72 4.1 
1915..... 31,929 47.73 098 95.47 47 5.59 6 545,731 40.30 .038 35.05 .38 4.48 3.3 
1914-12 pe 598,436 38.73 027 38.19 17 4.01 5.6 
MI « «oe 10,275 49.91 022 20.71 6.95 4 er 665,678 38.71 .028 $7.51 14 3.89 4.7 
_ ae 1,958 42.38 045 23.82 37 12.00 ie. Bis 40.0 662,153 39.89 041 32.76 .68 6.33 4.4 
1909.... 18,939 42.12 047 21.82 40 9.88 5 an a 911,209 41.47 .038 30.32 .34 5.95 9.2 
1908.... 10,042 49.22 034 18.93 21 9.04 4 BORO... 732,062 39.65 .036 34.96 .B4 5.19 5.3 
1907.... 24,287 47.62 026 12.35 88 8.85 7 1908.... 788,811 39.79 .033 35.81 16 4.66 5.6 
1908.... 581,232 39.90 027 34.54 12 5.35 6.7 
Marquette set cian 1,089,004 41.60 .040 31.35 14 5.09 7.7 
906.... 160, . 09 7 
1919... $74,104 40.32 053 33.81 .50 5.59 14.2 905... 1'ese.001 4146 ro 32 38 19 esr re 
1918.... 357,576 46.03 .068 30.438 .28 7.49 8.4 1904.... 721,108 41.00 022 33.70 ‘14 5.41 1.6 
1917..... 349,700 41.68 059 31.26 49 5.92 7.6 1903... 940.203 40.91 1025 31.17 20 4.14 8.5 
| ai 534,018 43.96 00 31.38 » ryt Ty 1902..... 1,080,467 40.84 023 32.58 22 3.68 7.9 
1915..... 300,902 ? ; ’ é Y . Ps : ; , 
1914... 237.652 40.84 052 36.00 ‘oT 3.41 9.9 Includes small tennages ef ere above 3.00 Mang. 
1913..... 223,254 41.21 o6e 35.16 17 + 5 s Mesabi 
ey 292,002 42.97 074 25.77 1.38 30 7. : aio oe . : 
aa... 284,364 43.37 1062 27.27 is  € was 200... ta fe CO a 4 
1910 303,304 42.27 065 30.95 60 5.73 ferns aaa's84 saat ro ao - 18 3 
1909..... 300,601 42.59 063 33.35 33 3 3 13 1916.14 . 19 67 : 4 7 10.94 1.1 
1908..... 189,867 42.16 053 33.69 1 4.0 ital . 
1907..... 173,377 5.41 052 27.73 16 4.40 4.3 nr eH -- 109,920 4842 037 18.44 .92 8.86 3 
1908. .... | 168,988 49.11 024 2046 25 8 1.57 6 
1905..... 191,116 943.44 = 05 > ‘S 3909..... 126.800 49.22 030 19.34 45 8.61 5 
1904.... 126,526 42.51 .042 32.63 37 3.83 45 i008 19,414 46.43 ‘081 (19:10 ‘40 1187 * 
1908..... 166,843 41.66 056 33.72 .29 3.31 5.6 oor 112198 * 49.28 "034 19.10 “40 12.00 4 
1903..... 240,812 39.11 039 37.87 32 2.75 6.3 rveoee ~— - = , ’ ~ ‘ 
Menominee Total, Silicious 
 —_—_ 576,147 41.11 049 © 38.85 46 6.60 1.2 
ose 42,736 35.03 034 37,16 15 3.34 1.0 1918..... 868,578 41.76 077 32.95 .23 6.59 1.5 
330,639 36.92 106 «= 40.14 10 3.58 a Os os 1,229,421 41.61 .060 29.83 .32 7.25 2.0 
Sines ss 359,092 37.02 089 «40.05 10 3.81 Gi 3036..... 947,887 41.11 051 32.19 18 5.72 1.5 
1916..... 405,967 87.49 040 8 8=—38.71 10 4.28 66 1915..... 545,731 40.30 .038 35.05 38 4.48 1.2 
1915..... 212,900 38.09 014 37.29 09 4.54 45 1914.,... 598,436 38.73 027 38.19 17 4.01 1.9 
1914..... 360,784 37.34 O11 39.63 10 4.40 12.2 1913..... 775,598 40.08  .029 34.81 25 4.60 1.6 
| 442,424 87.45 016 38.70 13 4.32 ° =e 662,153 39.89 041 32.76 68 6.32 1.4 
1912..... $70,151 37.46 015 38.28 12 4.76 | en 911,209 41.47 0388 30.32 34 5.95 2.9 
SLA ws 616,570 40.45 027 31.89 16 5.67 16.6 1910..... 901,050 4148 034 32.24 32 5.64 2.1 
1910..... 426,800 37.77 016 37.86 16 4.78 10.2 1909..... 915.611 41.09 033 33.53 20 521 29 
1909..... 469,271 37.90 014 8 37.95 ll 5.05 BS 3968i..0s 600,646 40.12 028 34.04 13 5.55 2.3 
1908 432,339 38.97 019 35.15 11 5.70 15.8 1907..... 1,201,292 42.32 039 30.21 17 5.73 3.0 
1907..... 891,430 40.69 .038 32.30 13 5.12 18.6 1906...., 1,160,997 40.41 029 34.38 17 4.62 3.1 
1906..... 980,392 39.59 026 © 35.38 17 4.49 19.5 1905..... 1,050,091 41.46 .030 32.88 19 5.37 3.1 
1905 858,975 41.03 024 33.67 13 5.27 19.4 1904..... 721,103 41.00 .022 33.70 14 5.41 3.4 
1904..... 594,577 40.68 017 33.93 11 5.75 19.6 1903..... 940,203 40.91 025 $1.17 .20 4.14 4.0 
> 773,360 40.74 018 30.62 18 4.32 21.5  1902..... 1,080,467 40.84 023 32.58 22 3.68 4.0 
1902..... 839,655 41.33 018 31.06 19 3.94 19.3 *Includes smal] tonnage of ore above 2.00 Mang 











each grade was multiplied by the lake Superior ores. Ores of non- much more nearly so than any which 


percentage of iron in the ore. This bessemer grade, containing not more have been prepared in the past. On 
gave the units of iron in such ton- than 0.180 per cent of phosphorus, page 493 of Monograph 52, United 
nage. By adding the units of iron were classed as low phosphorus non- States geological survey, there ap- 
in the ores of a given group and bessemer, and ores having more than pears a curve showing the decline in 
dividing the result by the total tons 0.180 per cent of phosphorus were grade of Lake Superior iron ores 
the average iron content was ob- classed as high phosphorus nonbesse- from 1889 to 1907 but it is based 
tained. The elements of phosphorus, mer. Ores containing 2 per cent and upon a comparison of the tons of 
silica, manganese and moisture were Over of manganese were classed as iron ore consumed with the tons of 
determined in the same manner. manganiferous, and those having 18 pig iron produced, and is not con- 
per cent and more of silica, as sili- sidered accurate, as it was assumed 
cious. that all of the ore shipped is con- 
We believe that these tables are sumed each year, and takes no ac- 
now as nearly accurate as it is rea- count of stocks at furnaces and docks 


sonably possible to make them, and which vary greatly from year to year. 


Similar tables have been issued by 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore asso- 
ciation for several years but they 
were completely revised this year. 
The ores were all reclassified and 
additional groups shown. The besse- 


mer tonnages remain practically as Large Hoods and Swinging Platforms 


before, ores containing not more 


that 0.001 per cent of phosphorus Protect Workers in Converter Shop 


(dried) to each unit of iron in the 

natural state being placed in this BY H. L. CAMPBELL 
class. It is true that this practice S a rule, in steel foundries where of operation and maximum safety 
admits ores of a higher phosphorus side-blown converters are used, for the workmen. Such arrangements 
content than would be the case if the the auxiliary equipment around the are particularly desirable because con- 
technical definition of a bessemer ore converters is not always arranged verter practice requires a large amount 
were adhered to, but it follows as so as to give the greatest ease of personal attention and care of the 
closely as ssible the common prac- a . 

“ +" F The author. H. L. Campbell, is metaliurgist, the OP¢Tators. The lining of the converter 
tice employed in the sale and use of Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. must be repeatedly inspected and 
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kept in repair. The tuyeres must be 
kept open and the slag removed from 
the mouth of the converter after each 
blow. 

During the converting process a 
large amount of slag is blown from 
the bath. This slag collects in the 
stack or on the wall at the back of 
the converter and, when it has ac- 
cumulated in sufficient quantity, will 
fall to the floor in large sheets. This 
produces a hazard for workmen walk- 
ing behind the converter. Prelim- 
inary to the blowing of the metal, it 
is necessary that the operator inspect 
the tuyeres and tilt the converter to 
In order to do this 
he must go behind the converter 
where he may be in danger from 
falling slag which has been deposited. 
attempts have been made to re- 
after 


the proper angle. 


Many 


move the slag from the hood 
each blow by 
chains hung in the 


prov ed to be 


means of hammers or 
stacks, but these 


methods have unrelia- 
ble. A swinging apron may be 
to advantage as a protecting cover to 
the area below the hood when the con- 


blowing. Fig. 2 shows 


used 


verter is not 















two swinging covers back of the con- 
verter. These are hinged to the struc- 
tural members which support the hoods. 
They are raised by means of air hoists, 
A, Fig. 1, which are located near the 
roof of the building and are connected 
to the covers by chains. The covers 
are constructed of plate and structural 
steel. These illustrations are from the 
installation at the steel foundry of 
the Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich. 

With many installations the hoods 
over the converters are built too small 
and are inadequate to carry off the 
gases produced during the blowing of 


the metal. In these cases the gases will 
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be deflected by the hood and roll out 
in clouds into the foundry. If the 
cupola charging platform is epen to the 
main foundry space, the gases from 
the converters will be a great annoy- 
ance to the workmen who charge the 
cupola. 

Hoods of ample size should be provid- 
ed to carry away all of the products of 
from the converter. The 
be located so that they 


combustion 
hoods should 
will receive the 
verters are in a blowing position. Fig 
1 shows two hoods over 2'4-ton con- 
verters. The area at the mouth of 
each hood is 108 square feet and the 


the stacks leading through 


gases when the con- 


diameter of 
the roof is 3 feet. 

In many foundries producing conver- 
ter steel castings, a rudely constructed 
wooden ladder or stand is provided for 


ladle 


( upola as 


the workman who guides the 


of molten metal from the 


poured into the mouth of the 
With the put 
of the converter, as is necessary 
the converter is in use, it is dangerous 
ladder near the 


it is 
converter. open tront 


when 


to use an unstable 


front of the converter. 


FIG. 1—AT THE LEFT—LEVERS FOR OPERATING 


THE STEEL DOORS BEHIND THE 


To avoid this, 
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column at 
will serve 


a platform attached to a 
the side of the 
as a safe means of raising the level of 
the workman to the position where he 
can easily control the pouring of the 
molten metal into the converter. The 
platforms shown at the side of each 
converter in both illustrations have 
hinged connections at the columns and 
are constructed of structural steel and 
steel plate. The floor of each platform 
is 5 x 5 feet and is raised 7 feet from 
the ground level. When the platforms 
are not in use they may be swung to 
cne side as shown in Fig. 2. 

under each con- 
ladles to be 
steel is 


converter 


A pit is provided 
verter to allow the 


lowered when the molten 
poured from it and, also, to hold the 


slag which is dumped from the con- 


verter after each blow, A safety 
railing placed around the pit would 
be a great inconvenience during the 


operation of the converter, In order 
to prevent accidents the pit should be 
covered by a steel plate when th 
converter is not in use. Fig. 1 shows 
a cover over the pit in front of the 
converter at the left his allows a 
safe passageway for the men working 
around the converters 

booth 


as possible to the cor 


The operator's should be 
located as near 
verters so that all flame reactions may 
Che booth should 


construction and pro 


be clearly observed 
be of 
vide protectio: for the 


hreproot 
operator 
Instruments and levers should bs 
arranged so that all conditions may 
be watched and controlled from on: 


position. 






THE CONVERTERS ARE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
IN A BOOTH ENCLOSED ON THREE SIDES—NOTE THE SWINGING PLATFORMS FIG. 2— 


CONVERTER WHEN RAISED, CATCH 


ANY SLAG WHICH FALLS FROM THE HOOD 


ener rn - 


: 
| 
| 


ae 


ome 


































SLOTTING ATTACHMENT FOR USE ON MILLING 


MACHINES 


Slotting Attachment Fits 
Milling Machine 


The device shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is a slotting at- 
tachment designed by the Cleveland 


Milling Machine Co., Cleveland, to 
fit its plain and universal milling ma- 
chines. It is clamped directly to the 
column and is located in place by two 
pins at the top of the base. The 
frame which carries the ram is grad- 
uated for close settings and can be 
rotated through 180 degrees, allowing 
the attachment to be used in a hori- 


zontal position without interfering 
with the stroke. 
The ram is. of rectangular section, 


provided with gibs for taking up 


The stroke is provisioned for 


wear. 
adjustment from 0 to 4% _ inches. 
The tool block is adjustable, with 


hardened V jaws to take tools from 
% to 1 inch. The drive is obtained 
directly from the milling machine 
spindle through a link which couples 
to the crankshaft. Lubrication is 
taken care of by an oil cup placed 
outside of the ram and V's which 
convey the oil to the sliding surfaces. 

This attachment, it is pointed out, 
was designed for use in the tool room 


for gage, die and jig work. It is 
proportioned to withstand heavy 
strains, however, so that it can be 
forced to maximum capacity when 


used as a production unit. 

Music wire is used extensively in 
making springs for mechanical de- 
vices which are subjected to expansion 
and contraction. Springs made from 
this grade of wire require no heat 
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treatment as the steel contains the re- 
quired elasticity when coiled. 


Designs Screw Driver for 


Repair Work 


A screw driver designed to remove 
rusted screws and perform other jobs 
where considerable power must be 
transmitted to the blade of the screw 
has been developed by the 
Ackland Specialty Co., 146 
College street, Springfield, 
Mass. The tool is in reality 
a combination ratchet, socket 
drill and screw 
combined with a 
lever device for 
the tool to the 
holder square 


driver 





wrench, 
driver, 
powerful 
holding 
tool 





is of 





work. The 











SCREW DRIVER AND LEVER ARRANGEMENT FOR 
HOLDING IT TO *THE WORK 





CHALK MARKS INDICATE 


WHERE THE CAST IRON 
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any 
ordi- 
has a 


section which can be engaged at 
point with either a 
nary wrench. The 
square socket to hold square shanked 
wrench sock- 
The upper end terminates in 
a ball forms the 
the the lever 
end of which is applied pressure 
to hold the tool to the rhe 
other end of the bar is secured by a 
chain secured around the nearest solid 
support. 


ratchet or 
lower end 
drills, screw-driver bits, 
ets, etc. 
for 
one 


fulcrum 
bar, to 
the 
work. 


which 
socket in 


Planer Bed Is Repaired by 
Electric Weld 


Reclaiming a large planer put out 
of commission by a broken bed was 
recently accomplished by electric weld- 
ing. The bed of the 60 x 60-inch 
planer was approximately 22 feet long 
and was broken in two pieces as in- 
dicated by the chalk marks in the ac- 
companying illustration. The welding 
operation which required six days was 
conducted in the same shop in which 
the break occurred by the Electric 
Welding Co. of America, Brooklyn, N. Y 

In preparing for the welding, the 
bed was clamped together as shown 
and set on V blocks of the table on 
another planer, by which means accurate 
alignment was secured. All cracks were 
welded and reinforced in most cases 
with pieces of boiler plate which were 
set into the casting and welded at the 
surface of the patch flush with the 
original casting. This method produced 
a job which was not visible after the 
casting was painted. After completion 
of the work, the bed was rather rough- 


ly handled, being loaded on a _ truck 
and shipped by freight to a plant in 
Canada. 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED 


PLANER BRED WAS 








British Discuss Works Economy 


Annual Meeting of Iron and Steel Institute in London Replete with Suggestions 
for Cutting Costs—Nitrates to Be Made With Week- 
End Power—More Government Control? 


European Staff Correspondence 


ITH costs in England constantly in- 
W creasing, wages still on the upgrade, 

and producers genuinely alarmed over 
the ultimate market effect of abnormally high 
selling prices, it was almost inevitable that the 
underlying theme of most of the papers and 
discussions at the annual meeting of the British 
Iron and Steel institute, which took place in 
London May 6 and 7, should have centered 
around economy in production. The meeting 
was one of the most largely attended in the his- 
tory of the institute, and at the annual banquet 
at the Connaught rooms, Thursday evening, May 
6, over 500 covers were laid. 

The keynote of the meeting, economy in pro- 
duction, was sounded at the opening session by 
Dr. J. E. Stead, the new president. In his 
masterly inaugural address, the numerous cam- 
paigns of British iron and steelmakers during 
the past fifty years in their ceaseless war against 
high costs were reviewed and pertinent tactical 
suggestions for the conduct of future battles 
were offered. Dr. Stead’s thirteen recommenda- 
tions with reference to blast-furnace operations 
are set forth on a following page. 

Dr. Stead’s suggestions along this line were 
ably seconded in the exhaustive paper on 
“British Blast-furnace Practice,” presented by 
Fred Clements, The Park Gate Iron & Steel 


Co., Rotherham, near Sheffield, England. This 
paper will be presented in an early issue of 
Tue Iron Trave Review. In the discussion 
of this paper, together with one by C. H. 
Ridsdale, engineer, Middlesborough, on the 
valuation of iron ores, pointed references were 
made to the “disgraceful coke” now being sup- 
plied to British blast furnaces. Dr. Stead said 
that poor quality fuel has neutralized the 
economies secured from superheated blast. The 
improvements in fuel economy resulting from 
washing the coking coal by the flotation process 
used for refining ores were described. The 
consuinption of coke made from washed coal 
was stated to be 2240 pounds per ton of pig 
iron, compared with 2900 pounds now being 
consumed in some English furnaces with a 30 
per cent ore burden. -Another important sug- 
gestion in the direction of economy was that 
offered by Alfred Hutchinson, director, Skin- 
ningrove Iron Works, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, Eng- 
land, who said he proposed to take steps to 
save the week-end waste of power at his works 
by studying the possibility of utilizing this sur- 
plus energy, derived from blast-furnace gas, for 
the electrolytic production of nitrates. The 
entire meeting was in fact replete with sugges- 
tions looking toward greater economy in pro- 
duction. 


| 





Awards Medal to Stainless Steel Re 


N THE report of the council, 

which was read at the opening 

meeting Thursday morning, May 
6, by G. C. Lloyd, secretary, it was 
stated that Dr. Stead’s acceptance 
of the office of president has given 
unusual satisfaction to the members. 
The membership of the institute, it 
was stated in this report, is now 2181, 
but owing to the high cost of pub- 
lishing the proceedings, the accounts 
for the past year show a deficit of ap- 
proximately $4000. This report also 
contains special mention, with an ex- 
pression of regret, of the death of 
Andrew Carnegie. 

In welcoming Dr. J. E. Stead to the 
chair, the retiring president, Eugenc 
Schneider, head of the great French 


steelworks which bears his name, 
said he regarded his term of office es 
president of the British institute as a 
compliment paid to the French nation 
rather than to himself personally. 
Commenting on the difficult economic 
problems with which France is sur- 
rounded at present, he appealed to her 
allies not so much for positive aid 
as for assistance in creating a helpful 
and congenial atmosphere in which 
dificult tasks still lying before the 
French people may be discharged. A 
unanimous vote of thanks proposed 
by Sir Robert Hadfield, and seconded 
by Sir Arthur Cooper, was extended 
to Dr. Schneider. 

The bessemer gold medal was pre- 
sented to Harry Brearley, engineer 
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and metallurgist, Brown Firth & Co., 
Sheffield, in recognition of his dis- 
tinguished services to the British steel 
industry, including the invention of 
stainless steel. The medal was pre- 
sented by Dr. Stead, who traced the 
career of the recipient from the time 
he was cradled in the steel trade as a 
cellar boy 12 years of age. Part of 
his duties in the casting pit at that 
time involved carrying beer for the 
chief melter, who is reported to have 
consumed 13 pots on a hot day. After 
a brief career as cellar boy, Mr. Brear- 
ley transferred his activities to the 
laboratory and it is in this branch 
of the steel industry that he has since 
gained such distinction. 


Following the presentation of the 


———— = — 
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bessemer medal, Dr. Stead delivered 
his presidential address—a masterly 
review of iron and steelmaking prog- 
ress during the past half century. 
In introducing the subject, Dr. Stead 
said, “As it is 50 years since I first 
entered a metallurgical establishment 
to act in the capacity of analyst, this 
may be regarded as my jubilee year. 
It appeared to me that having been 
connected with metallurgy for half 
a century a condensed review of the 
Progress made during that period 
in the various industries would be ap- 
propriate. Having put my hand to 
the plow I soon found I had under- 
taken a task which could only be re- 
garded as herculean. I have had more 
trouble in condensing than in collecting 
the voluminous data at my disposal. 
I have divided my subject into a 
series of sections including the fol- 
lowing: The blast furnace; the pud- 
dling process; the foundry—science in; 
the basic bessemer and basic open- 
hearth processes; the electric furnace; 
the production of sound ingots; and 
the recognition of science.” 

It is probably not too much to 
say that Dr. Stead’s address consti- 
tutes one of the most masterly his- 
torical reviews of iron and steel prog- 
ress which has been made public 
in recent years. His 13 recommetnda- 
tions regarding blast furnace practice 
are given on one of the accompany- 
ing pages. 

The opening session was concluded 
by a paper entitled “Iron Portland 
Cement,” by Edmund H. Lewis, Wi- 
shaw. It was apparent from the dis- 
cussion of this paper that there is 
still some prejudice among British 
engineers against the use of cement 
made from blast furnace slag and 
several speakers cited examples of the 
durability of this kind of cement. 

Thursday afternoon was given over 
largely to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of a series of papers on blast 
furnace practice, including the fol- 
lowing: “British Blast Furnace Prac- 
tice,” by Fred Clements, Park Gate 
Iron & Steel Co., Rotherham, near 
Sheffield; “The Valuation of Ores and 
Ironmaking Material,” by C. H. Rids- 
dale, engineer, Middlesborough; and 
“Chemical and Thermo Conditions in 
Blast Furnace Practice,” by H. E. 
Wright, Sir B. Samuelson & Co., Ltd, 
Middlesborough. The papers by 
Messrs. Ridsdale and Clements at- 
tracted a large amount of attention, 
the latter being virtually a treatise 
on British blast furnace practice, sup- 
ported by extensive tabulated data of an 
exceeding interesting character covering 
details of British furnace operations. 
This paper, which is published else 
where in this issue, will be published 
in an early issue of THe Iron Trape 
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Review, also presents a design for an 
up-to-date British furnace of 250 tons 
daily capacity with an ore burden con- 
taining 30 per cent iron. This furnace 
has a bosh diameter of 23 feet, a 
hearth diameter of 18 feet 9 inches 
and a throat diameter of 18 feet, the 
height being 80 feet. Mr. Ridsdale 
pointed out that British and Spanish 
ores should be purchased on a more 
standardized basis. He submitted a 
number of sample balance sheets 
showing how the different characteris- 
tics of the ores may be evaluated. 


Another exceedingly important pa- 





Control Threatened 


HE only speaker at the annual 

dinner of the British lron and 
Steel institute, London, May 6, was 
Sir Robert Horne, president of the 
board of trade. He said that he is 
constgntly being importuned to re- 
place wartime control on the Brit- 
ish iron and steel industry, not only 
to allocate the production but also 
to greatly restrict or entirely pro- 
hibit exports. The casting manu- 
facturers, he intimated, are special- 
ly anxious to have cxporis of pig 
iron prohibited. “I hope, how- 
ever,” he said, “that the pig iron 
makers of this country will con- 
tinue to conduct their business 
from the standpoint of good citi- 
senship and not allow the predica- 
ment of the home consumers to 
become so bad as to make govern- 
ment control inevitable.” In con- 
clusion, he pointed out how during 
the war England had increased her 
steelmaking capacity without cor- 
responding increases in pig iron 
output, although he tacitly admitted 
that fuel shortage lies at the root 
of the present stringency. 











per was presented at the Friday morn- 
ing session by C. A. Ablett, Barrs & 
Ablett, 6 South square, Grays Inn, 
London, in which the advantages and 
disadvantages of direct current, com- 
pared with 3-phase alternating current 
for driving steel works equipment is 
discussed. Contrary to the practice 
advocated by an appreciable propor- 
tion of American engineers, Mr. Ablett 
believes in the almost universal em- 
ployment of direct current motors for 
steel works operations. He bases his 
argument on the belief that 3-phase 
motors are not capable of speed 
variation without considerable loss of 
power, unless they are of a compli- 
cated and very costly type. In the 
case of a direct current motor, he con- 
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tends the speed can easily be regulated 
through very wide ranges by a shunt 
regulator in the motor field without 
entailing any loss of power and also 
as the speed of the motor is reduced 
the turning moment increases, so that 
the maximum torque is available when 
it is required for rolling the heaviest 
sections at slow speeds. The direct- 
current motor, Mr. Ablett stated, pos- 
sesses a further advantage in that its 
speed remains at about the basis speed 
corresponding with the setting of the 
shunt regulator, so that the mill does 
not run up to high speeds when the 
bar is out of the rolls. He also stat- 
ed he believes there is foundation for 
the statement that sheet mills can 
be more cheaply driven by  steain 
than by electricity. 

In further discussion of this paper, 
F. Percy Clarke, Cargo Fleet Iron 
Works, Middlesborough, said he could 
confirm most of the conclusions of 
Mr. Ablett. He cited an _ instance 
where, he said, 20-horsepower direct- 
current motor on a table drive did 
the work of a 40-horsepower 3-phase 
motor. He said he believes that event- 
ually there will be very little alternat- 
ing current used in modern steel 
works. He also stated he agreed 
with opinions previously expressed 
regarding the unwisdom of linking up 
steelworks with central station com- 
panies, although in this respect condi- 
tions peculiar to Great Britain result- 
ing from the electricity supply act 
recently passed by parliament are 
involved. 

Walter Dixon, engineer, 38 Bath 
street, Glasgow, deprecated the lack 
of real technical training and experi- 
ence along electrical lines found 
among engineers in British steelworks. 
He intimated there are too many 
men in such plants occupying re- 
sponsible positions, who seem to think 
they are electrical engineers simply 
because they can “put two or three 
wires together and make the wheels 
go round.” 

Henry Crowe, Skinningrove Iron 
Works, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, pointed 
out the advantages of coupling up 
works possessing blast furnace energy 
with those having rolling mills need- 
ing power. We expressed agreement 
with the consensus of opinion favor- 
ing direct current for mill drives, and 
mentioned a hot-saw drive which re- 
quired a 60-horsepower alternating 
current motor in place of a direct 
current motor of only 40 horsepower. 
Referring to the difficulty of trans- 
mitting direct current economically for 
long distances, Lieut. Col. Denys Sel- 
by-Bigge, Glasgow, ‘called attention 
to the possibilities of the high-tension 
direct current system which has been 
proved successful, he said, in Spanish 
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jron ore mines and has also_been suc- 
cessfully introduced in Scotland. He 
also stated that iron and steel works 
find more profitable uses for their 
surplus power than to sell it to 
central station companies. On _ the 
other hand, William F. Beardshaw, 
engineer, Baltic Steel Works, Sheffield, 
said that in Sheffield it has been found 
cheaper to run sheet mills with elec- 
tricity purchased from a central sta- 
tion than to use steam power. 
Corroborative remarks with refer- 
ence to the greater suitability of direct 
current were offered by Alfred Hutch- 
inson, director, Skinningrove Iron 
Works. Mr. Hutchinson also strongly 
advocated the extension of the prac- 
tice of forming power associations 
among groups of steel works so as to 
create energy at the most economical 
figure. He pointed out that in the 
Middlesborough district there at least 
50 blast furnaces and that it would 
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be possible to generate all of the 
power needed by gas engines and to 
work out means of using it all up in- 
cluding the waste week-end energy, 
which could perhaps be absorbed by 
the electrolytic production of nitrates. 

The following two papers on the 
slag question were presented: “Notes 
on Slag Conditions in Open-Hearth 
Basic Steelmaking Practice,” by John 
W. Wilson, the Redbourn Hill Iron 
& Steel Co., Frodingham, Scunthorpe, 
Englgnd, and “The Reduction of Sili- 
con from the Slag in the Acid Open- 
Hearth Process,” by Bernard Yaneske, 
Nether Edge, Sheffield. 

At the opening of Friday's ses- 
sions, G. C. Lloyd, secretary, an- 
nounced that the following awards of 
£100 each ($400) have been made for 
researches under the Carnegie fund 
grants: To Howard J. Stagg, Hal- 
comb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for 
an investigation of the brittleness in 
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steel at blue-heat temperatures; to 
Robert M. Keeney, director, metallur- 
gical research, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo., for researches 
on carbon-uranium steels and their 
physical and chemical properties in 
relation to iron and uranium; to 
Francis T. Russell, Steel, Peech & 
Tozer, Ltd., Sheffield, for an investi- 
gation of the constitution of chro- 
mium steels; to Frank C. Thompson, 
University of Sheffield, for a research 
on surface tension effects in metals; 
to John Neill Greenwood, Samuel Fox 
& Co., Sheffield, for an investigation 
enabling corrections to be made of 
temperature measurements of molten 
steels using an optical pyrometer; to 
John A. Newton, Victoria institute, 
Worcester, England, for a research 
of the corrodability of wrought iron 
and steel. Mr. Newton has already 
received four previous grants fram 
the Carnegie fund. 
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Practical Pointers on Blast Furnace Operation 


NE of the principal features of the annual meeting of the British Iron and Steel institute, 
which was held in London, May 6 and 7, was the masterly address of the incoming presi- 
dent, Dr. J. E. Stead, consulting metallurgist, Middlesborough, a Fellow of the Royal society, in 
which the progress of the past half century in iron and steelmaking was carefully reviewed and 
the pathway of scientific progress in the future indicated. Dr. Stead devoted a considerable 
portion of his address to a discussion of blast-furnace practice, concluding with the following 








thirteen recommendations: 


1—Jt would appear that there is no advantage in 
‘having the capacity of the blast-furnace above 30,000 
cubic feet. 

2—The working of furnaces is best controlled by 
having a separate blowing-engine for each furnace. 

3—lf increased output per furnace is desired this 
can be attained by widening the diameter of the hearth 
and increasing the volume of air blown in. 

4—All the available gases should be conserved by 
the adoption of the double bell, or other similar system 
of charging the materials. 

5—Having secured all the gases, means should be 
used to obtain a maximum proportion of their calorific 
value by freeing the gases from dust, by most carefully 
controlling the proportion of air for their combustion, 
and avoiding excessive heat being lost in the escaping 
gases—conditions which can be arrived at by scientific 
control, by the use of autographic recorders giving the 
carbonic acid in the burnt gases, and their temperature 
by suitable pyrometers. 

6—The coke-ovens should be close to the furnaces. 

7—The coke should be handled as little as possible 
after it leaves the coke-ovens so as to avoid the pro- 
duction of fines, and should be sufficiently hard to re- 
sist crushing. 

8—As coke in fine condition tends to disorganise the 
regular working of the blast-furnace, and reduces the 
output of pig, the “fines” should be sieved off and 
either used for other purposes or .briquetted (if the 
process of briquetting be not too costly), and the con- 
solidated material charged into the furnace. Some 
establishments have regularly removed the fines and 
used them for calcining iron ore; and owing to the 


recent great deterioration of the coke and the in- 
creased proportion of fine dust, in one case it has 
been found necessary to remove as much as 10 per 
cent in order to enable the furnace to keep up its 
normal production. 


9—There is sufficient evidence to show that given 
efficient gas engines it is advisable to use them in 
preference to steam engines. 

10—Jt is desirable energetically to proceed to study 
how to recover the heat carried out of the furnaces 
in the slag. 

1l—Having obtained by all the available means the 
maximum saving in heat, and having much more gas 
and heat from the blast-furnaces and coke-ovens than 
is necessary for the requirements of the blast-furnaces, 
it seems probable that in the case in which coke-ovens, 
blast-furnaces and steelworks are grouped togethr, suf- 
ficient gas will be available to do all the heating at 
the steelworks without using any raw coal. Where the 
blastfurnaces and coke-ovens are at a distance from 
the steelworks the available gases might be converted 
into electrical energy, and the power conveyed to where 
it can be utilized. 

12—Having cleaned the gases, and having by the use 
of common salt or otherwise obtained dry dust suf- 
ficiently high im potash to justify its extraction, the 
potash should be recovered. 

13—The question of using dry-blast should, in view 
of the very high price of fuel, be most carefully re- 
cent coke can be effected by drying the air, it should 
considered, for, if anything like a saving of 15 per 
pay to do it. 
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Heavy Railroad Order Forecast 


Government Loan of $125,000,000 as Emergency Measure in Transportation Tie-up In- 
dicates Large Order for Plates, Shapes and Bars Will be Placed Soon—Carriers 
Likely to Receive Preference—Working Out Priorities System 


ASHINGTON, May 24.— 
WV Sovrovsi by the interstate 

commerce commission of a 
$125,000,000 loan from the revolving 
fund provided by the transportation 
act to the railroads to buy rolling 
stock and equipment, as part of the 
program to relieve the freight con- 
gestion, indicates the immediate plac- 
ing of large orders for steel plates, 
shapes and bars. 


The loan will partly cover the min- 


imum needs of the railroads as laid 
before the commission. These needs 
include 2000 locomotives, 100,000 


freight- cars, 3000 passenger cars, and 
1000 baggage cars, which, with other 
equipment, it is estimated, will require 
about 3,000,000 tons of steel, or prac- 
tically one month’s production. 
While the commission may not fol- 
low fully the suggestions of the rail- 
roads as to preference and priorities, 
believed that the carriers will 
immediate bookings, 
movement of steel. 
block- 
the 


it is 
be given 
take preferred 


and 


Twenty-eight local freight 
ade committees, designated by 
commission to survey the transporta- 
tion difficulties, have begun work and 
will forward immediately to the com- 
mission information upon which the 
latter will determine policies regard- 
ing priorities and embargoes. While 
doubt exists that the commission will 
establish stringent restrictions as to 
priorities, preference probably will be 
given food, fuel and clothing. 

Steel shipment generally may be 
further delayed except those for more 
pressing needs, such as railroad re- 
quirements. Orders of the commis- 
sion for routing cars over more avail- 
able roads, and transferring rolling 
stock east and west have been put 
into effect, and are giving some signs 
of relief. 

In the meantime the hearing 
garding increased freight rates involv- 
ing over $1,000,000,000 advance, began 


Trade Board 


ASHINGTON, May 25.— 
W Iron and stéel makers at 
present may ignore the re- 
quests of the federal trade commis- 


re- 


yesterday before the commission, and 
perhaps will last two weeks. So far 
the steel trade has made no repre- 
sentation before the commission . in 
the case, and it is said will not do 
so in any organized sense, it at all. 
The principal protest against the in- 
creases are coming from the grain 
and middle west live stock interests. 


How closely business and the fed- 
eral government still are bound in 
spite of the divorce sought at the close 
of the war has been disclosed again 
by the tieup of the raifroads and the 
various attempts to relieve it. The 
railroads are back under strictly pri- 
vate control, but their operation to- 
day is virtually under the direction of 
the interstate commerce commission, 
and at the request of the railroads 
themselves. Further, this direction of 
operations would be even more gen- 
eral had the commission acceded to 
the wishes of the roads. 


When the so-called outlaw strike 
of switchmen first broke, the railroads 
individually sought to clear their ter- 
minals and gateways, but to no avail. 
Then, under the guidance of the 
American Railroad association, they 
aimed at collective action, but with no 
more tangible results. Finally, the 
railroad executives went to the inter- 
state commerce commission, confessed 
their inability to meet the situation, 
and said, in effect: “We have tried 
to clear away this congestion and have 
failed. You do it for us.” In fairness 
to the railroads it must be said that 
their failure apparently was due to 
their inability to do for themselves, 
because of the Sherman and Clayton 
acts, what the interstate commerce 
commission is expressly directed to 
do under the provisions of the Cum- 
mins-Esch transportation act. In 
Washington, this view is shared by 
all save the advocates of the Plumb 
plan and government ownership. 

In a great many quarters in Wash- 
ington the question is not of whether the 


railroads may be forced back to govern- 
ment control, but how soon? Financ- 
ing of the new equipment the carriers 
need appears to be the least of their 
problems. Granting of freight rate 
increases commensurate with any wage 
award by the railroad labor board 
will only make the general situation 
all the more abnormal, it is pointed 
out. A great majority of observers 
here are of the opinion the railroads 
will be unable to escape another 
period of government control before 
the reconstruction period is ended. 
The one possible preventive, it is 
held, is the repeal of the Sherman 
and Clayton acts, and this appears ‘to 
be most remote. The key to the 
entire railroad situation is held by 
the interstate commerce commission, 
for under the Cummins-Esch act it 
not only determines the emergency 
but is the body that will take com- 
plete control in case it decides the 
carriers are going under. 

Interstate commerce commission 
members have stopped far short of 
complying with the requests made 
by railroad executives, their attitude 
being that they are not “rubber 
stamps” to do precisely as the execu- 
tives wish. The commission, in seek- 
ing to unravel the traffic snarl, has 
been acting upon the theory that the 
first logical move was to clear the 
gateways and sidings so that food and 
tuel could be moved, and once it was 
possible to move them to issue priority 
orders, if necessary, to give them the 
right of way. The commission’s at- 
titude has been one of complete de- 
pendence on the investigations and 
reports of its own inspectors rather 
than upon the suggestions of the rail- 
road executives and the recommenda- 
tions of shippers. To say that the 
commission has been hostile to the 
railroads is exaggerating the situation, 
but its attitude has been one of reas- 
serting itself, for the first time since 
the railroad administration subordinat- 
ed it. 


Sees “Day of Reckoning 


sion for monthly business reports and 
suffer no greater embarrassment than 
the serving of default notices, but 
there will be a day of reckoning, at 
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$100 a day, if the United States 
supreme court upholds the trade com- 
mission act. This is the warning 
emanating from trade commission 
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headquarters coincident with the 
statement the commission will carry 
te the highest court ithe suit it lost 
recently to the Maynard Coal Co., 
of Columbus, O. 

Though the supreme court of the 


District of Columbia: ruled that the 
commission lacks the authority to 
demand private business information 


of the nature it requires in its monthly 
statements, the commission has not 
turned about face. It is proceeding 
as though no such decision had beea 
handed down, and will do so until 
the supreme court has passed upon 
the question, the commission says. 
Meanwhile, industry can do as it 
pleases in the matter of submitting 
the reports, the commissica declares. 


Manufacturers who refuse to report 
will be cited by law, but no actior 
will be ‘taken pending a final deci- 


sion. If the commission wins, then 
will come its day of reckoning. Just 
row, it asserts, it is a “take it or 
leave it” proposition with manufacturers. 

Claim is made by the commission 
that it is receiving the desired re- 
ports from corporations producing 
about 85 per cent of the pig iron and 
steel of the country. Default notice 
has not been served upon any iron 
and steél interests nor upon any coal 
operators, who have taken the lead 
in questioning the authority of the 
commission. Default notice may be 
served by the commission on the 
refusal of any company to comply. 
Thirty days following the serving of 
this notice, the fine of $100 a day 
imposed by the federal trade commis- 
sion act begins piling up. 

The National Coal association, 
which backed the Maynard Coal Co. 


case against the commission, takes 
this attitude: “In advising coal oper- 
ators that it is unnecessary to file 
reports with the federal trade com- 
mission, the National Coal associa- 


tion is convinced that it is acting in 
full accord with the agreement that 
the Maynard suit should be considered 
as a test case, and that such action 
by the operators will be entirely in 
harmony with the arrangements made 
with the commission prior to the in- 
stitution of the test litigation. Unless 
the court’s injunction order is _ re- 
versed or set aside, it- should never 
again be necessary for any coal min- 
ing company to file with the federal 
trade commission the reports of the 
character which it attempts to require. 


Seasonal Freight Rates 
Plan Includes Coke 


Washington, May 25.—Coke as-well 
as coal freight rates are made varia- 
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ble by the provisions of the Freling- 
huysen bill (S. 4278), it now develops, 
and passage of the bill would mean 
that blast furnace and foundry inter- 
ests would have to reckon with eight 
distinct freight rates annually in fig- 
uring their costs. Though drafted 
primarily to force the storing of coal 
in off-seasons, the amended bill states 
that the term “coal” includes “anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, lignite, coke, 
including petroleum coke, and bri- 
quettes and boulets made from an- 
thracite and bituminous coal and from 
coke.” 


The bill has been amended and 
favorably acted upon by a subcom- 
mittee of the senate interstate com- 
merce committee, and approval by 
the entire committee some time this 
week appears probable. Chances of 
its passage before the June recess are 
held to be slight, but if congress is 
in session through July and August 
it is believed the bill has better than 
an even chance of being enacted. In 
this case it would be effective Sept. 
1, and at once result in a 15 cent 
advance. 

The Freylinghuysen bill provides 
that in six months of the year coal 
and coke freight rates shall be stated 
sums above the base, while in the re- 
maining six months the rates would he 
stated sums below the base. From 
Feb. 1 to July 31 the rates would be 
increased above their present levels; 
from Aug. 1 to Jan. 31 they would be 


depressed. At no time in the year 
would the base rate actually apply. 
Specifically, these increases and de- 


creases would be: 


August.—Five cents a ton above 
the base; September, 15 cents above; 
October, November and December, 
25 cents above; January, 10 cents 
above; February, 10 cents below the 
base; March, April and May, 25 cents 
below; June, 15 cents below; and July, 
5 cents below. 


Prompting the measure, declares 
Senator Frelinghuysen, is the desire 
to make it worth while financially for 
fuel users to lay in their winter stocks 
in the period from Feb. 1 to July 31, 
when demand upon the miines is light- 
est. Opponents say they will be un- 
able to lay in more than 30 days’ 
stock because of the high cost of 
storage, and the increased rates in the 
Aug. 1-Jan. 31 period will more than 
offset the decrease in the other half 
year because consumption is heavier 
in the former period. 

The proposed freight rate advances, 
scheduled to take effect Sept. 1 if 
granted by the interstate commerce 
commission, would not disturb the 
sliding scale, for they would be oper- 
ative in accordance with it. 


More Delay 


For Refractories Shipments Seen in 
New Car Order 


Pittsburgh, May 25.—Deliveries of 
refractories against both sales and 
contracts still are much restricted by 
the railroad transportation situation 
and while conditions so far as freight 


movements are concerned are some- 
what easier than they have been, 
manufacturers fear that the recent 


order of the Interstate Commerce 
commission is going to make mat- 
ters worse for them. This order 


calls for the sending of thousands of 
box cars into the west for the move- 
grain, and it is said this 
affect 


ment of 


cannot fail to shipments of 





Refractories 


(Per 1000 f.0.b, works) 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
(First Quality) 
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(Second Quality) 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
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plant brick, 
shipped in 


steel 
safely 


blast furnace and 
which cannot be 
open top cars. ; 

Plant operations remain irregular, 
varying with the success which the 
different manufacturers have had in 
making shipments and also as to the 
amount of space. In some 
districts, sheds are filled to capacity 
and the desire to avoid the extra 
expense of piling also is finding re- 
flection in curtailed production. Gen- 
erally, however, manufacturers are 
Gisposed to keep running as fully as 
possible and to store production, as 
it is believed some big holes are being 
created in iron and steel plant stocks, 
which will have to be filled up later. 
Current demands are numerous and 
a satisfactory business might be in 
progress if shipments could be made 
in normal fashion. Prices are firm 
at the recent levels. 
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Hardware Men Are Optimistic 


Cleveland Meeting of Metal Section of National Hardware Association of United 
States Reflects Promising Business Outlook—Speaker Says Con- 
tinued Demand for Sheet Metal Products Is Assured 


outlook of the metal business 

for the balance of 1920, in spit 
of curtailed production and more rigid 
credit requirements was shown at the 
ninth annual meeting of the metal 
branch of the National Hardware As- 
sociation of the United States, held 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, May 
21 and 22. With more than 125 mem- 
bers registered, this meeting was the 
largest ever held by the association. 
In absence of the president of the 
organization, the chairman of the metal 
committee, W. H. Donlevy, Carter, 
Donlevy & Co., Philadelphia, presided 
and in his opening remarks spoke of 
the peculiar situation in which the metal 
industry finds itself today due to the 
recent steel strike, coal strike, the 
present railroad strike and the over- 
inflation of the financial markets. 

At the opening session on Friday 
morning in a paper discussing “Pro- 
duction and Demand for the Balance 
of 1920,” F. M. Fuller, American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Pittsburgh, 
said: 


Gy ‘cwtiook optimism as to the 


“The factors which influence produc- 
tion and demand are now susceptible 
to such rapid changes that it seems 
inadvisable to consider this subject 
except in a general way. It is un- 
fortunate that present chaotic condi- 
tions prevent us from making an ac- 
curate forecast, but it now appears 
that mill operations will be governed 
entirely in the next few months, at 
least, by transportation facilities. Labor 
trouble has been breaking out in new 
places from time to time and it is 
almost impossible for a manufacturer 
to forecast with any degree of cer- 
tainty the extent of operations om the 
following day, much less the next week 
or month. 

Car Situation Serious 

“The condition with respect to box 
cars is equally serious. Thousands of 
these which were ordered west by the 
railroad administration for the move- 
ment of grain have never been re- 
turned. To make matters worse, a 
ruling made by the administration 
prevented us from loading these cars 
and hundreds went west empty. 

“Furthermore, thousands of box cars 
are in need of repair and many are 
utterly unfit for use, especially in the 
movement of sheets and tin plate. 
During the past six months highly 
finished sheets have been shipped in 
open top cars and tin plate in large 
quantities has been transported in 
cattle cars. During the past four or 
five years the supply of cars has in- 
creased only about 2 per cent, where- 


as the volume of freight increased 
nearly 50 per cent. 

“Considering for a moment the ques- 
tion of demand, some concern is justi- 
fiable regarding the wheat and other 
crops. Late reports from some lines 
of industry indicate a slight cessation 
in the demand for finished goods. It 
is likewise stated that collections are 
not up to the standard of recent 
months. There is also a disposition, 
more or less wide spread, to reduce 
stocks by making substantial reduc- 
tions in retail prices. Generally speak- 
ing, the peak of public buying in 
many lines has probably been reached 
or passed, but we have observed no 
indications to this effect in the sheet 
and tin plate business. The inability 
of sheet and tin plate manufacturers, 
owing to various causes, to meet their 
contractural obligations has resulted 
in a large volume of unfilled tonnage 
while the warehouses of many jobbers 
and consumers are almost, if not en- 
tirely, empty. Notwithstanding the 
number of disturbing elements, how- 
ever, which undoubtedly exist in some 
lines, the great scarcity of steel in 
various forms, both here and abroad, 
will, in our opinion, provide sufficient 
demand for sheets and tin plate 
through both jobbers and manufac- 
turers to warrant an optimistic outlook 
for the balance of 1920.” 


In a paper on the same subject, J. 
B. Roberts, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., said: 


“During all this time that the opera- 
tions of the mills have been so seriously 
curtailed, there has been a strong and 
pressing demand for steel products. The 
tonnage on the mills’ books has of 
necessity been carried forward from 
month to month and deliveries are so 
much in arrears that it seems tualikely 
that there will be very much tonnage 
available during the balance of this 
year, over and above that already 
booked, except that some relief from 
the shortage of sheets and tin plates 
may perhaps be afforded by the new 
mills that have recently been started 
or those that will be completed during 
the year. The jobbers have been able 
to obtain only a fraction of their re- 
quirements and what material they have 
received has scarcely touched their 
floors, so great has been the need of 
it for building operations; consequently 
their warehouses are practically bare 
of stocks. While perhaps there has been 
some slackening in the volume of new 
construction on account of the money 
situation, no doubt the steel represented 
by orders now in hand is required for 
projects already financed and in the 
course of construction. 

“In view of these conditioys, it seems 
to me that the demand for the remain- 
der of this year is assured and I am 
only fearful that we shall not be able 
to produce enough material to come 
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anywhere near satisfying the require- 
ments of our trade. I have left out of 
consideration the foreign demand which 
is very active. 


“The resulting shortage of fuel and 
raw materials and inability to. obtain 
transportation for finished products will 
so restrict operations that I shall be 
agreeably surprised if steel is produced 
to the extent of 75 per cent of normal 
capacity during the balance of this year.” 


Discussion following the presenting 
of the two papers brought out the 
fact that the canning material situa- 
tion is very serious and that tin plate 
mills, which are already running lower 
than other mills, are concentrating on 
tin plate for cans. No production is 
being lost on account of the labor 
situation although there is a shortage 
of common labor and probably would 
be a shortage of all labor were the 
mills able to run 100 per cent. Labor 
turnover is great. 


Defines a Jobber 


In defining the “Proper Function of 
the Jobber,” John N. Remsen, Stark 
Rolling Mill Co., Canton, O., pre- 
sented a paper, part of which is as 
follows: 

“Every jobber should be a distrib- 
uter, or he is not entitled to be 
classed as a jobber. The term “job- 
ber” has been defined as a concern 
who has salesmen canvassing the re- 
tail trade in and outside of his home 
city, and carries material in stock in 


sufficient quantity to make prompt 
delivery and properly supply the trade 
tributary to the point in which the 
jobber is located. 


“It is unquestionable that it is no 
part of the jobbers’ function to act 
as a broker. I have never been able 
to conceive of a business opinion to 
the effect that it is profitable for a 
jobber to sell sheets by the carload 
for mill delivery at the profit, or 
what might be properly stated lack 
of profit, to be secured by such trans- 
actions, in normal times. I hasten 
to state that I am equally unable to 
conceive of any state of mind on the 
part of any rolling mill that would 
lead them to believe it is any part 
of their function to sell to any class 
of trade in less than carloads lots. 


“Unquestionably the mills have been 
guilty of improper practices and the 
jobbers have been guilty of an ill- 
advised policy. It is not necessary 
to have concerted action to accom- 
plish an obviously necessary reform. 
The jobbers have recently taken a 
step in the right direction, as _ evi- 
denced in a letter by our secretary 
dated March 16. In that letter he 
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suggests that all mill shipments of 
less than 25 bundles be eliminated 
and that a quantity differential be 
charged for less than carload shipments. 
He ends this very good letter, how- 
ever, by the statement: ‘We there- 
fore are quite confident, that the sug- 
gestions of our committee will at 
once be placed in effect by the vari- 
ous manufacturers.’” 

H. E. Nickerson, Congdon & Car- 
penter Co., Providence, R. I., discussed 
a paper on “The Service Performed 
by the Jobber as Warehouses for the 
Mills,” and by reading several letters 
from large manufacturers showed that 
the jobber was greatly depended upon 
for supplies of materials. In an ad- 
dress “Should Not Mills Give More 
Consideration to Their Regular Old 
Established Distributors Than to Spec- 
ulators?” F. O. Schoedinger, F. O. 
Schoedinger, Columbus, O., stated that 
this was a matter of viewpoint. Each 
mill has a different method of doing 
business and the methods of some 
mills are not to be commended. These 
conditions will right themselves, how- 
ever, if the statements of President 
Farrell, United States Steel Corp., is 
true that mill additions have been 
made so rapidly that the steel manu- 
facturers must seek world markets in- 
stead of domestic markets to dispose 
of their products. 

A paper, “The Expense of the 
Distributor in Handling Warehouse 
Business as Compared to Direct Mill 


Shipments,” by M. M. Riter, Riter 
Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, showed 
that including sales expense ware- 


housing costs amount to about 20 
per cent of the original cost of the 
material. Discussion on the subject 
showed that in 1919 the cost of plac- 
ing material in the warehouse was 
about $2 per ton, holding it about 
$1 and moving it out of the ware- 
house about $2 per ton, making a 
total cost of about $5 per ton. 
Limiting of Sizes Desirable 

At the afternoon session some con- 
sideration was given to the stand- 
ardizing of sizes and styles of sheets. 
Although the numbers of sizes has 
been pretty well limited because of the 
shortage of material to carry full 
lines, it seemed advisable from the 
warehousing point of view to perma- 
nently discontinue some sizes. The 
report of the insurance classification 
committee showed that the committee 
had been totally unable to make ar- 
rangements with the fire insurance un- 
derwriters for testing tin roofing for 
its fire protection properties. 

A short address by John A. Penton, 
president Penton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, on the “General Iron and 
Steel Situation,” was delivered Sat- 
urday morning, which session was 
presided over by Fred L. Greely, The 
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Herrick Co., Boston. Mr. Penton said 
that the iron and steel business is in a 
radically different position than other 
basic industries. With coal mining 
and transportation tied up, the lack uf 
fuel during the coming winter will 
cause considerable suffering and will 
regulate the capacity at which indus- 
try can operate. Production of iron 
and steel during 1920 will probably 
equal the output of 1919 but will fall 


far below the record of 1916. Con- 
sumption of iron and steel will be 
healthy and will show less strain 


than other lines although consider- 
able difficulty will be shown in get- 
ting money. Conservative credits will 
be necessary. The financial situation 
will readjust itself in time, continued 
Mr. Penton, and without a panic, al- 
though new credit arrangements and 
discounting of notes will be accom- 
plished with difficulty. In conclusion 
he stated that prices of raw and 
semifinished materials would not recede 
during the coming year but that some 
reductions in finished materials may 
be expected. 


Election of the new metal commit- 
tee of the association was as follows: 
To serve for three years, W. H. Don- 
levy, Carter, Donlevy & Co., Phila- 
delphia;. J. George Fuchs, Bruce & 
Cook, New York; Edgar Lyon, Lyon, 
Conklin & Co., Inc., Baltimore; Har- 
ry L. Doten, Austin & Doten, Boston; 
F. M. Fuller, American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh; W. H. Ab- 
bott, Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Ernest T. Weir, Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, Va. To serve for 
two years, Fred L. Greely, «The Her- 
rick Co., Boston; F. O. Schoedinger, 
F. O. Schoedinger, Columbus, O.; 
Clifford E. Pierce, Betz-Pierce Co., 
Cleveland; F. J. McNeive, W. F. Potts 
Sons & Co., Philadelphia; John Fol- 
lansbee, Follansbee Bros. Co., Pitts- 
burgh; H. D. Westfall, La Belle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, O.; Louis Follet, 
Standard Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, 
Pa. To serve for one year, E. T. 
Sproull, Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
O.; G. T. Thomas, Canton Sheet Steel 
Co., Canton, O.; G. H. Jones, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago; William E Man- 
ning, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O.; F. B. Platt, Farwell, 
Oymun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
H. B. Thompson, Conklin Tin Plate 


& Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga; F. A. 
Wilkning, Standard Metal Co., In- 
dianapolis. 


Just before adjournment of the ses- 
sion Saturday noon, it was almost 
unanimously decided to return to 
Cleveland for the meeting of the 
metal branch next year. This action 
was taken as result of the large at- 
tendance at this year’s meeting. 


Steel Club 


Of Philadelphia Holds Formal Dinner 
—Economic Situation Discussed 


The Steel Club of Philadelphia held 
its second formal dinner at the Ritz- 
Carlton hotel, that city, May 18, with 
about 150 participating. Practically the 
entire membership, comprising the 
Philadelphia district sales managers of 
the various steel companies was on 
hand, accomganied by guests. The 
speakers included Charles Coolidge 
Parlin, manager of the division of com- 
mercial research, Curtis Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, and E. J. Cattell, 
Philadelphia city statistician. Mr. Par- 
lin reviewed in detail the factors hav- 
ing a bearing upon the present and 
future economic condition and he con- 
cluded that all economic factors now 
are sound and that indications point 
to continued prosperity. He consid- 
ered that the tight money situation 
during the spring has been a blessing 
in disguise, since it served to direct 
the attention of business men and 
the public to the need for care in the 
use of money. He expressed his con- 
fidence in the ability of our flexible 
banking system to take care of; such 
demands as we will have over the 
remainder of the year, including even 
the big autumn demand for money. 
Mr. Parlin spoke of the immense in- 
crease in the buying power of the 
farmers of the country. He said the 
value of farm property has increased 
more in each of the last two decades 
than in all the previous history of the 
country and that there now is more 
money invested in farm property than 
in all of the manufacturing and trans- 
portation properties of the country. 
Mr. Parlin said that the farmers’ 
buying power will not be impaired in 
the future as prices of farm products 
will never go back to prewar levels. 

Mr. Parlin pointed out the necessity 
for maintaining an optimistic attitude. 

Mr. Parlin exhibited a chart illus- 
trating the tendency toward the con- 
centration of manufacturing in the 
hands of the most efficient. During 
the past couple of decades, the chart 
showed, the number of companies in 
the various industries have grown 
fewer in number; instead of a great 
many small companies, there has been 
a tendency toward a smaller number 
of individual interests, having, how- 
ever, greatly increased capitalization. 

Mr. Cattell, who made a very en- 
tertaining address, expressed his be- 
lief that by thrift and stimulation of 
production the huge war expendi- 
tures were offset and that the nation 
concluded the war no poorer than be- 
fore. Mr. Cattell’s address was fol- 
lowed by a moving picture show. 
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EN. HORACE L. HALDE- 
c; MAN’S retirement from the 
presidency of ‘the Pulaski 

Iron Co., May 10, marks the round- 
ing out of an active career of nearly 
half a century in the pig iron produc- 
ing industry. Born in 1847 at Locust 
Grove, Lancaster county, Pa., General 
Haldeman came of a _ distinguished 
colonial family which was among the 
most important landholders in Penn- 
sylvania and whose sons distinguished 
themselves in the various wars of the 
United States. After being at the 
front in the early portion of the 
Civil war under his father, who served 
as assistant adjutant general, General 


Haldeman, although not quite 16 
years of age, recruited more than 
half of a company and was com- 


missioned a first lieutenant, Twentieth 
regiment, Pennsylvania cavalry. At 
the close of the war he was mustered 
out with the rank of captain. The 
records of a prominent military order 


show him to have been one of the 
youngest, if not the youngest, com- 
missioned officer during the Civil 


war. 
Following the war, General Halde- 
man spent two years in the insurance 
business, and then spent some years 
in the passenger department of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, after which he 
became identified with the blast fur- 
mace industry which had been estab- 
lished by his grandfather at Chickies, 
Pa. He entered the business at 
Chickies in 1872 as a member of 
E. Haldeman & Co., which was suc- 
ceeded by the Chickies Iron Co., and 
later by Haldeman, Grubb & Co. As 
managing partner in the latter com- 
pany, General Haldeman had under 
his personal management three blast 
furnaces and nine iron ore mines. In 
1898 he disposed of his Chickies in- 
terests and became vice president of 


the Pulaski Iron Co., of which he 
later was made president. It was 
under his management that’ the 
Pulaski interest adopted the policy 


of expansion which led to the acquisi- 
tion of the company’s present exten- 
sive iron ore and coal holdings and 
to the modernizing of the blast furnace 


at Pulaski. General Haldeman long 
was associated with the national 
guard of Pennsylvania as commis- 


Men of the Iron Trade 


Personal News of a Business Character Regarding the 
Men of Affairs of the Industry 


sary general, and retired recently with 


the rank of brigadier general. He 
served as colonel on the staffs of 
four governors of Pennsylvania. Gen- 


cral Haldeman is a member of the 
Pennsylvania state legislature. He is 
18 technical, historical 
associations, including 


a member of 
patriotic 


and 


GEN. HORACE L. HALDEMAN 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 


association, the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Franklin institute 
of Philadelphia, and others. 


J. L. Harrison has been placed in 
charge of the Chicago office, estab- 
lished in the Peoples Gas building by 
the Newton Steel Co., Neton Falls, O. 


Francis Juraschek has been placed 
in charge of the technical department of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., advertising agents, 
New York. 


Hillis F. Hackedorn has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Detroit offices, in the 
Penobscot building, of the H. H. Rob- 
ertson Co., Pittsburgh, formerly the 
Asbestos Protected Metal Co. 


Irvin V. Shaw, formerly in charge of 
the DuBois office of Reed, Fears & 
Miller, has been appointed sales manager 
for Charles W. Rodgers & Co., with 
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offices at DuBois, Pa. He assumes his 
new duties immediately. 


Carl G. Broehm, formerly foundry 
superintendent of the Michigan Lubri- 


cator Co., Detroit, manufacturer of 
brass goods, now is secretary of the 
LeRoy Broehm Foundry Co., 932 
Jefferson avenue east, that city. 

Carl Aichberger has resigned as 
secretary and sales manager of the 
Sandusky Foundry & Machine Co., 
Sandusky, O., and is now connected 
with the Fitzpatrick Products Corp., 
99 John street, New York in an 


executive capacity. 


V. W. Tarnay, formerly chief engi- 
neer and manager of structural sales 
department of the Porcupine Co., and 
previous to that chief engineer for the 
Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, has 
opened an engineering office in Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


J. H. Rowland has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of 
the Phoenix Bridge Co. and the 
Phoenix Iron Co., succeeding the late 
D. W. Sisson. The New York office 
of these companies has been removed 
to 132 Nassau street. 


The Institution of British Foundry- 
men has been granted a royal charter 
which it is hoped will be completed 
in time for the meeting in August. 
The steady growth of the society con- 
tinues and the membership is 
nearing the 2000 mark. 


Thomas Towne, first vice president 
and general manager of the Federal 
Tool & Alloy Steel Corp., New York, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Chicago and New 
Orleans, whose illness since the first 
of the year terminated in a major 
operation, has left the hospital and is 
convalescing steadily. 


J. G. Hershey, 2336 Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
purchasing agent for the Mississippi 
Valley Trading & Navigation Co., 
Equitable building, St. Louis. This 
organization is engaged in foreign 
tarde, specializing in serving the in- 
dustries located in the Mississippi 
valley on import and export business. 
Mr. Hershey remains in Pittsburgh, 
giving his attention to the purchase 
of iron and steel products on orders 
of his company. 


now 




















merly vice president of the 

Davis-Bournonville Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J., was elected president 
of that company at a recent directors’ 
meeting. He succeeds Augustine Davis, 
who resigned last November. Charles 
B. Wortham, treasurer of the company 
since its organization, was elected vice 
president, and William G. McCune, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The board of di- 
rectors consists of Messrs. Reiley, 
Wortham, McCune, Davis, Charles J. 
Mayer, Daniel E. Evarts and H. Rown- 
tree. 


Charles R. Blake of the Mason Ma- 
chine Works, Taunton, Mass., has 
sailed for China on a business mission. 


Robert B. Soderberg, Hartford 
Conn., has been appointed industrial 
sales manager for the Hartford dis- 
trict of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. R. McDonough & Co., Citizens 
building, Cleveland, is sales representa- 
tive for the Ward Tool & Forging 
Co., Latrobe, Pa, in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 


Charles E. Duncan has resigned 
from the Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to become general superintend- 
ent of the Algoma Steel Co., Sault 


> ee V. D. REILLEY, for- 


Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Louis E. Press, formerly with the 
Lees, Brainer Co., Cleveland, in an 
important capacity, now is affiliated 
with the sales department of the 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
that city. 

F. F. Beall has resigned as vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 


of the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
and has been succeeded by E. F. Rob- 
erts. Mr. Beall has been elected presi- 
dent of the Gray Motor Co., Detroit. 


E. G. Bauer who has been manager 
at Dayton, O., for the Biggs-Watterson 
Co., Cleveland, has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager, with headquarters at 
Toledo, O. The change is to go into 
effect immediately. 


C. A. Croteau of the Wood Hydrau- 
lic Hoist & Body Co., Detroit, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Cedar avenue branch of the Truck 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, manufac- 


turer and jobber of bodies, hoists, 
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Men of Affairs of the Industry 


power winches, etc. Paul Schweis- 
good, recently with the Goodrich Tire 
& Rubber Co. has been appointed 
sales engineer for Akron, 
Mansfield and Youngstown, 
the Truck Engineering Co. 


Ceantan 


O., for 


Robert W. McCleary, formerly con- 
nected with the rolls department of 
the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
recently resigned to become manager 
of the Massachusetts Iron & Steel 
Co., Danvers, Mass. 


J. L. Edwards, with headquarters at 
498 Union Arcade building, Pitts- 
burgh, now represents the Mahr Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, oil burning equip- 
ment, in western Pennsylvania. He 
succeeds J. S. Longnecker. 


N. N. Baad, who formerly had 
charge of the heat treating depart- 
ment of the De La Vergne Machine 
Co., New York, has resigned to be- 
comes a sales and service engineer 
with the F. A. Canhoun Co., 76 Mont- 
gomery street, Jersey City, N. J. 


R. L. Bruck and S. B. Williams 
now are affiliated with the sales force 
of the Cleveland Duplex Machinery 
Co., 1224 West Sixth street, Cleve- 
land, covering Cleveland territory. 
Mr. Bruck formerly was in business 
for himself as a desigher and doing 
patent office attorney work. 


E. G. Lewis, who has been manager 
of the Cleveland office, established in 
September, 1919, by the Bucyrus Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed central sales manager of the 
company. His headquarters will be 
622 McCormick building, Chicago, and 
he will continue to supervise the 
Cleveland office. He succeeds E. C. 


Hingston, resigned. 


S. deB. Keim has resigned from 
the Locomobile Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
to accept the position of sales manager 
of the American Works, Springfield, 
Mass., of the Rolls-Royce, Ltd. Mr. 
Keim’s new connection comes at the 
end of 20 years’ association with the 
Locomobile company at Bridgeport, 
as manager of the Philadelphia branch 
and for the last four years as man- 
ager of the New York branch. 


Gifford K. Simonds, general man- 
ager of the Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitch- 
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burg, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Fitchburg Housing Corp., 
which has been organized by manu- 


facturers with $100,000 capital to 
build tomes for workmen in that 
city. The plan was inaugurated by 
Mr. Simonds. 


G. L. Bohannon has been placed 
in charge of the recently established 
eastern office of the Thomas Spacing 
Machine Co., Fulton building, Pitts- 
burgh, successor to the Standard 
Bridge Tool Co. His headquarters 
will be at 57 Transportation building, 
Philadelphia, and he will handle the 
company’s entire line of spacing 
tables, multiple punches, punches and 
shears, angle planers, bevelers and 
bending rolls, open back inclinable 
presses, as well as a complete line of 
small tools. Mr. Bohannon formerly 
was chief engineer and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Youngstown 
Steel Car Co. 


B. G. Tarkington formerly indus- 
trial heating engineer with Hodenpyl- 
Hardy Co., Jackson, Mich. has been 
placed in charge of district sales for 
the Booth Electric Furmace Co., 326 
West Madison street, Chicago. D. E. 
Carpenter, formerly of the Detroit 
office of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been placed in charge of sales in Cin- 
cinnati territory. Headquarters are at 
the Buckeye Products Co., 919 West 
Fifth street, Cincinnati. Bartholomew 
Bannon, 321 Pitt street, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, will mamage the foreign office 
recently opened for Australasia by 
the Booth Electric Furnace Co. 


Charles C. Phelps recently became 
associated with the Uehling Instru- 
ment Co. 71 Broadway, New York, 
combustion engineer and manufac- 
turer of carbon dioxide recording 
equipment and other fuel economy 
apparatus. He is devoting attention 


to research in connection with effi- 
cient combustion of fuel oil in boiler 
furnaces. He graduated from the 
Stevens Institute of Technology and 
has spent several years studying 
power plant problems. For five years 
he was associated with the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., manufacturer of power 
plant equipment and pneumatic ma- 
chinery. 
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Indications Point to Deflation 


Banking Authorities in Conference at Washington Make Momentous Decision 
for Contraction of Extended Credit Structure—Speculative Loans Dis- 
approved —Liquidation Is in Evidence—General Financial News 


° 
BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


CATALOG of the most out- 

standing developments of far- 

reaching significance which have 
been crowded into the brief space of 
recent days, would include the fol- 
lowing: 

The decision of the federal reserve 
board to adopt stricter measures to 
contract credit and curtail nonessen- 
tial and speculative loans. 

The wave of retail price cutting 
which has swept the country and 
which has given evidence of working 
back to the wholesaler and manufac- 


turer. : 
A slight improvement in the federal 


reserve system’s reservation to 42.7 per 
cent from the low record point of 
42.2 reached the previous week. 

The announcement of a slump of 
$135,000,000 in April exports against 
a fall of only $30,000,000 in imports, 
indicating a lessening of the excess 
of exports. 

The adoption of energetic measures 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion to relieve the traffic blockade. 

At its conterence with its advisory 
board and directors of the 12 re- 
gional banks in Washington last week 
the federal reserve board outlined a 
plan for more drastic control of 
credit resources than had yet been 
attempted. 

Last November when the board 
saw that inflation was progressing too 
rapidly for the country’s good, a pol- 
icy of increased rediscount rates was 
put into effect. The results, however, 
extended no further than a _ conse- 
quent liquidation of the securities mar- 
kets, the business community absorb- 
ing the higher rates in selling prices 
which were passed along to eager 
buyers. Weeks ago it became appar- 
ent that instead of growing better 
the reserve position of the federal 
reserve system was becoming critical 
and required urgent treatment before 
the immense strain of the crop move- 
ment demands was felt. The easing 
of the situation was retarded in large 
part by the railroad strike which 
has tied up vast sums of loans in 
unbalanced inventories and in finished 
products that cannot be moved. 

The efforts of the interstate com- 
merce commission to start movements 
of freight are expected to bring relief 
to the industrial and credit situations 
and to permit production to proceed 


and liquidation of credits and inflat- 
ed prices to work out gradually and 
orderly. 

In their decision to curtail credits 
the leading bankers of the country 
are merely carrying forward a p actice 
that has been an influence in the gen- 
eral situation for some weeks. The 
fundamental financial and business sit- 
uation is regarded as sound and if 
care and caution are exercised by 
bankers, manufacturers and business 
men of all kinds in the next few 
months the deflation which is neces- 
sary will be carried out without any 
suffering, in the opinion of high finan- 
cial authorities. All agree that the 
ceaseless cycle of pyramiding prices 
and wages cannot go on indefinitely. 
The improvement of the federal re- 
serve ratio is regarded as reflecting 
the liquidation that has already been 
set in motion. 


Criticisms Are False 


The price cutting which has cen- 
tered the attention of the country has 
aroused much _ skeptical criticism 
among those who point out that it is 
merely a hysteria which soon will 
come to an end as most retailers will 
have to replace their goods sold at a 
higher price than ever. All indications 
point to the fallacy of such a crit- 
icism. The central fact must not be 
forgotten that the retailers did not 
reduce prices out of any altruistic 
spirit but because the public refused 
to pay the high prices asked for 
goods, causing a large accumulation 
of unsold goods on the shelves of 
retailers. The public for months had 
been fed with the propaganda of high 
prices and still higher prices and now 
that it has been seen that the sdcred 
cow of high prices has been cast down 
it is doubtful if the public would sub- 
mit again to extortion. This is the 
feeling of most business men and of 
bankers who are urging caution and 
orderly submission to the trend of 
the times, if a serious crash is to be 
avoided. This trend is toward read- 
justment from the feverish activity of 
past months to a more normal and 
healthy level of business and prices. 

Of great importance was the record 
of April foreign trade which showed 
that although prices in this country 
have increased about 26 per cent sincé 
April, 1919, exports in value actually 
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declined 5 per cent compared with 
last year. On the other hand, imports 
increased 82 per cent over April of 
1919, a development doubly significant 
when it is remembered ‘that foreign 
exchanges have fallen from 30 to 70 
per cent under one year ago and 
that import valuations are computed 
on the basis of current exchange rates 
of the country from which the goods 
come. 


Implement Makers Ask 


Credit Preference 


(Staff Correspondence) 


Washington, May 25.—Preference for 
rediscount at federal reserve banks of 
farm implement notes was asked by 
makers of agricultural machinery at a 
recent conference here with members 
of the federal reserve board and offi- 
cials of the office of farm management, 
department of agriculture. The prefer- 
ence was requested on the ground that 
it is necessary that the farmers get their 
implements for the harvesting of crops 
and was looked upon as an aid for im- 
plement makers to obtain shipments of 
steel. There are no prospects that the 
request will be granted. Representatives 
of other producing interests, including 
automobiles makers, also came to Wash- 
ington because they were apprehensive 
lest the meeting held here recently of 
Class A directors of the federal reserve 
banks, the federal reserve board and the 
federal reserve advisory council would 
establish certain lines as essential and 
nonessential for the purpose of granting 
credits to the former and denying them 
to the latter. 

It is officially announced, however, 
that the board and the banks will make 
no general rules. The producers were 
informed that no industry can be ex- 
empted from any policy adopted. The 
board told the bankers that they must 
determine each loan on its merits and 
decline to advance money for nonessen- 
tial purposes. At the same time it is 
the purpose of the board and the gov- 
ernment generally to avoid a return to 
any wartime policy insofar as possible. 

The result of the meeting, it is said, 
may be far reaching in its effect on 
slowing down production in socalled 
nonessential lines and there has been 
some question as to what it may mean 
in lessening the output of pleasure cars 
and what this in turn may mean with 
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relation to holding up shipments of 
steel they require, especially sheets, and 
the diversion of this steel to other 
sources or the holding up of steel mill 
bookings for automobile pleasure car 
production. Efforts of the interstate 
commerce commission to obtain equip- 
ment in the way of cars, locomotives and 
other requirements of railroads have a 
direct bearing on the entire situation 
and it is stated that preference of steel 
production for this purpose may be 
urged. In the matter of credit, how- 
ever, this is provided for through the 
revolving fund of the transportation 
act, of which it is proposed to expend 
$125,000,000 for railroad equipment. 


First Otis Steel Report 
Since Purchase Out 


The first annual report of the Otis 
Steel Co., following the purchase of 
the property by American capitalists 
from British owners and the acquisi- 
tion of the Cleveland Furnace Co., 


last year, shows a balance available 
for dividends on common stock of 
$992,962. Net sales for the year 


amounted to $16,285,329, producing a 
riet income of $1,556,084 after deduc- 
tion of selling costs, administrative 
and general expenses, and losses re- 
sulting from the steel strike. 

Total income is given as $1,691,798, 
from which $610,758 was deducted 
for depreciation and $88,178 for fed- 


eral taxes, leaving a net profit of 
$992,868. 
Net earnings for ‘the first three 


months of 1920, were $1,089,118 be- 
fore federal taxes, or $820,389 after 
depreciation and other charges, which 
is equivalent to an annual rate in 
excess of $5.60 a share. The Otis 
Steel Co. has outstanding or present- 
ly to be issued $9,830,600 of 7 per 
cent preferred stock. The entire 
amount of this stock was considered 
as being outstanding in estimating 
available net earnings for the com- 
mon. from the results of 1920 first 
quarter operations. 

The company’s condensed balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, 1919, shows cash 
assets of $593,754, Liberty bonds $449,- 
481, other securities $139,162, trade 
acceptances $23,175, accounts receiv- 
able $1,874,220, advances on ore con- 
tracts $97,097, merchandise inventory 
$6,425,968, other assets $733,950, re- 
serve funds $5061, preferred stock 
dividend fund $84,536, land, buildings, 
machinery, etc. $13,632,611, deferred 
charges $567,344, total $24,626,359. 

Liabilities include notes payable 
$1,750,000, accounts payable $2,239,- 
588, accrued taxes, interest, etc. $260,- 
329, reserves including federal taxes 
$6,460,194, preferred stock 7 per cent 
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cumulative $4,830,600, common stock 
(no par value) 411,668 shares issued 
at a declared value of $5 each $2,058,- 
340, surplus $7,027,308, total $24,626,- 
359. 


1919 Profits of Cambria 
Steel Decline 


Net earnings after charge and fed- 
eral taxes of $4,175,664 are shown by 
the annual report’ of the Cambria 
Steel Co., for the year ended Dec. 
31. In 1918 the net amounted to 
$7,567,535. The balance transferred 
to the company’s profit and loss sur- 
plus, after payment of dividends, 
amounted to $125,664, making the 
total surplus at the close of the year 
$67,816,956. Net income for 1917 was 
$25,721,853 of which $20,321,853 was 
carried to surplus. The comparative 
income account follows: 











1919 1918 1917 

Net earnings..*$6,646,806 $16,691,462 $47,121,669 
Dep., ete. 2,132,422 8,785,207 3,796,700 
Cambria iron 

ae 338,720 338,720 338,720 

Net ine..... $4,175,664 $7,567,535 $25,721,853 
Dividends 4,050,000 5,400,000 5,400,000 

Surplus ... $ 125,664 §$ 2,167,535 $20,321,853 


*After deduction of all expenses incident to opera- 
tion, ordinary repairs and maintenance, approximately 
$9,000,000 in 1919 and provision for federal taxes. 


Trumbull Steel Increase 
Capitalization 


Youngstown, O. May 24.—The 
Trumbull Steel Co., at a meeting of 
stockholders held Tuesday, May 18, 
in Warren, authorized an increase of 
capital stock from $24,000,000 to $35,- 
000,000, the entire increase of $11,- 
000,000 being common, bringing the 
total common to $25,900,000. The 
new authorization presages a_ stock 
dividend, possibly of 75 per cent, 
which will be taken up by the board 
of directors at an early meeting. In 
addition $2,000,000 will be set aside 
for employes who will be permitted 
to buy at par. Practically all waivers 
of stockholders for this amount have 
been secured. Cementation of the 
alliance between the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co. and the Trumbull ‘Steel Co. 
is seen in the addition of W. G. 
Mather and F. L. Mather to the 
Trumbull board of directors, their 
election at Tuesday's meeting increas- 


ing the board from five to seven 
members. 

Crane Co. Lists Stocks 
In connection with the listing of 


its stocks on the Chicago stock ex- 
change, the Crane Co. has issued a 
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statement showing net income for 
1919 as $11,363,051. Dividends were 
paid at the rate of 16 per cent. The 


par value of the common stock was 
recently reduced from $100 to $25 a 
share. The company recently sold 
$7,000,000 of the preferred stock to 
employes, $2,500,000 for cash and 
$4,500,000 on a deferred payment plan. 
The total authorized preferred stock 
is $10,000,000, of which $2,810,200 is 
paid up and listed on the stock ex- 
change. The balance sheet shows 
current assets of $42,303,550; invest- 
ments, $2,497,655; value of plant, ma- 
chinery, etc., less depreciation, $19,- 
558,091; good will, $1,107,599; current 
liabilities, $9,765,361; reserves, $3,797,- 


796; real estate mortgages, $40,000; 
first mortgage bonds outstanding, 
$13,530,500; surplus, $30,924,897. 


Fuel & Iron Net Favorable 


First quarter earnings of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., show a slight 
gain over the same period one year 
ago. Gross receipts for the first 
three months were $10,369,601 against 
$10,071,785 in the preceding year. 
Total income was $1,106,213 as com- 


pared with $1,078,632 in 1919. The 
comparative income account follows: 
1920 1919 
Gross receipts ........... $10,369,601 $10,071,785 
Operating expenses ........ 9,381,880 9,131,383 
Net earn. from op........ 987,720 940,401 
Other income ............ 118,498 138,230 
Gteoa TER... socccosctac 1,106,213 1,078,632 
Interest, taxes, ete. ...... 685,644 677,247 
SUED Seduscedeundense 420,568 401,984 





Financial Crop Ends 











EPORTS of the Greenfield Tap & 

Die Corp., Springfield, Mass, indicate 
that 1920 will be the biggest year 
in the plant’s history. The first quar- 
ter totals are at the rate of $5,000,000 
turnover for the year, which wi]l mean 
at least $10 a share in dividends after 
taxes have been paid. 

+ . 


The Piston Foundries, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, have recently been organized 
and will assume the obligations of 
the foundry department of the Farm 
Motors Co., that city. 


* * > 


Carnick Brothers Co. of Youngstown 
has increased its capital stock from 
$350,000 to $700,000. The increase is 
for the purpose of dowbling the com- 
pany’s scrap yard facilities. 


* > > 


Report by the Carbon Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, for the six months ended 
March 31 shows that the company lost 
$131,435 from operations due to the 
steel and coal strikes which prevailed 
during that period. 




















Employes Inviting Radicalism 


Charge Made by Speakers at Industrial Relations Association's Convention, Who 
Criticise Managers for Not Combating Bolshevism in the Shop — *‘Red™ Speak- 
ers Finding It too Easy—Employers and Employment Experts Give Opinions 


the position of the foreman 

to one of great importance as 
the point of contact of management 
and labor, and placing the blame for 
the success of radical propaganda with 
the employer who has not sought to 
instruct his workers in the truth, were 
the outstanding features of the annual 
convention of the Industrial Relations 
Association of America in the Audi- 
torium hotel, Chicago, this week. 

It was generally agreed that the 
spread of bolshevist and I. W. W. 
principles has been easy because such 
teachings were the only ones offered 
certain classes of employes, and they 
accepted them freely because they 
were not refuted. Speakers agreed 
that, in the mass, labor is honest and 
fair, and if the truth is presented it 
will be accepted and form the basis 
of action. More than 3000 employ- 
ment managers from all classes of 
industry attended the sessions. 

Cyrus McCormick Jr., works man- 
ager for the International Harvester 
Co., expressed the belief that early 
efforts of managers to get the better 
of the workers and of the wofkers 
to get the better of the managers 
created a feeling of distrust which 
it has been impossible up to this time 
to overcome. The result is that hon- 
est efforts to get together are likely 
to be mistrusted. He called attention 
to the fact that his company, through 
its works council, had been able to 
settle problems easily. 

The question of right relations, said 
Mr. McCormick, must be solved by 
education, of the management as well 
as of the worker. 

P. W. Litchfield, vice president and 
factory manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., outlined 
the growth of the industrial situation 
from the early beginnings of manu- 
facturing. 

L. C. Marshall, dean of the school 
of commerce and administration of 
the University of Chicago, who had 
much experience with labor during 
the war, urged personnel managers to 
work effectively to bring men to work 
together effectively. While the need 
for this was apparent in time of war 
it is not so plain in times of peace, 
but the need still exists. 

Frank Powell Raymond, of the 
Inter-racial council, New York, called 
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attention to the lack of immigration 
and advocated a lower literacy test. 

Home owning as a steadying fac- 
tor, tying men to the community and 
to the industry in which they are 
employed, was advocated by C. A. 
Lippincott, of the Studebaker Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., who explained how 
his company has approached the 
problem. He condemned the usual 
“welfare” effonts of employers. 

Realizing that labor turnover is the 
greatest expense of industry, next to 
labor and material, the Studebaker 
Corp. worked out a plan by which 
homes built by the company are sold 
for a small initial payment and month- 
ly installments, with interest. As an 
incentive to remain in their jobs men 
who buy homes are charged no inter- 
est while steadily at work, the gain 
to the company by reducing labor 
turnover being figured as the equal 
of interest on deferred payments. 

The foreman as an important fac- 
tor in the industrial world, was dis- 
cussed by Leroy Kramer, vice presi- 
dent of the Willys, Overland Co., 
Toledo, O. He defended the fore- 
man as a much abused person, a part 
of the management directly in con- 
tact with the men, but not regarded 
highly enough and not instructed in 
his possibilities or rewarded for his 
accomplishments. 

Dudley R. Kennedy, of Philadel- 
phia, who was in charge of industrial 
relations at Hog Island during the 
war, criticized managers who have 
not taken means to combat. the 
spread of radical propaganda. “It is 


high time,” said he, “that we quit 
criticizing the radicals and those won 
over by their arguments, and lay 
the blame where it justly belongs. 
The foreman is the most important 
link in the chain of industrial manage- 
ment and the chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. He is tthe 
point of contact with your men, from 


who will come your future foreman. 
You get at least eight hours of their 
time every day. The radical agitator 
gets not more than two, probabl 
not over two a week. If he can teac 
the worker more in that time than 
you can in eight hours a day, whose 
fault is it? The foreman can change 
all this. He can instill confidence 
and knowledge of the aims of the 
management, and tthe men will respond 
far more readily than they will to the 
radical teacher. But you don’t help 
our foreman to do this. If this 
isn’t soon made a major part of the 
foreman’s business soon we will have 
no business.” . 


Why the Link Belt Co., Chicago, 
operates an open shop and some of 
the results, was explained by Charles 
Piez, its president. The company has 
been conducting an open shop for 13 
years, after four agreements with 
union workers had been broken with- 


out reason. This lack of honesty in 
keeping agreements resulted in the 
open shop. Then some _ interesting 


discoveries were made. An operation 
in which the limit set by fhe shop 
steward was 60 per day was increased 
by an unskilled man in a week to 
100 and for 12 years the average has 
been’ 180 per day, and the man is 
not fatigued. 


“Production is the only basis on 
which tto figure wages,” he said. “Un- 
fortunately this has been worked to 
the disadvantage of the men in the 
past and we must struggle with the 
honest prejudice that has_ resulted. 
Wages can’t be set on tthe basis of 
the cost of living. It is a fallacy 
believed by many workers that wages 
are paid out of capital. Nothing is 
less true. If our plant should be 
operated without production © and 
wages go on, the entire capital, the 
accumulation of 40 years, would be 
exhausted in a year.” 


Whiting Williams, who spent seven 
months among laborers in mines, 
mills and other places, related his 
experiences and - deductions. 


Platform For Industry 


HE National Association of 

! Manufacturers at the clos:ng 
meeting of its silver jubilee 
convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York, Wednesday, May 19, 
adopted a “platform for American in- 
dustry,” to be submitted at the 
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political conventions, for incorporation 
in the various political organizations’ 
national platforms. The platform de- 
nounces the activities of American 
labor, maintains that combinations 
should be regulated, and that strikes 
and lockouts should be limited by 
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law; it also advocates a gross sales « the intimidation of congress was the 
turning point in the alienation of pub- 
lic sympathy with unionism. The loss 
of the steel, coal and police strikes 
and the failure of congress to put 
plums in the Plumb pudding, is further 


tax, attacks government ownership, 
urges operation of the merchant 
marine by private capital, and de- 
nounces a bonus plan for the men 
who served in the war. 

In addition to the adoption of the 
platform the association adopted a 
resolution in which all its members 
voluntarily pledged themselves to re- 
duce the selling price of the commod- 
ities which they individually produced, 
where such can be legitimately done. 

The platform as adopted follows 
in part: 

“As it is not the function of our 
government to own or operate industry 
but to protect and encourage its legiti- 
mate development under private own- 
ership and management, it should ab- 
stain from competition with its own 
citizens in any form of business which 
they can successfully undertake. The 
federal trade commission is  pro- 
moting the perplexity of business men, 
is persistently inquisitorial beyond its 
capacity and represents government 
by men and not by law. 

“The right to organize and act in 
combination, whether by labor or 
capital, is relative and not absolute, 
ending where injury to the public in- 
terest begins. The public interest de- 
mands that this principle, applied to 
business for twenty-five years, should 
now be applied to all combinations. 
The right to strike or lockout must 
be defined and limited whenever it 
conflicts with the community’s para- 
mount right of self-preservation. The 
national and state governments should 
establish control over combinations 
operating in production and transporta- 
tion essential to the life of the com- 
munity. The paramount common in- 
terest in continuous public utility 
service requires the ultimate submission 
of disputes threatening the interrup- 
tion of such service to impartial ad- 
judication without depriving the com- 
munity of it. 

“The right to seek and establish 
employment relations with each other 
without respect to the membership or 
nonmembership of either in any or- 
ganization is an essential part of the 
personal freedom of employer and em- 
ploye. The parties must be free to 
make and maintain their own relation- 
ship in such form as is mutually satis- 
factory.” 


Other points touched on in the plat- 
form was the urging that the excess 
profits tax be repealed and that a tax 
on gross final sales be substituted. 
The return of the railroads to private 
ownership was approved and adjustment 
of rail rates urged. 

A constructive policy of selective im- 
migration was advocated, and it was 
maintained that successful commerce 
and the national security require an 
adequately, privately owned merchant 
marine, composed of ships, built in 
American yards, by American labor 
and with American capital. 


The platform also maintained that 
“the passage of the Adamson act by 
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evidence of public dislike. The pub- 
lic should and it is believed can be 
made to realize that nothing but a 
united effort of all citizens for thrift 
and greater industry, can prevent a 
financial crisis.” 


Obituaries 


development of the American iron 
and steel industry, especially along 
the lines of blast furnace practice, died 
at Mercy hospital, Pittsburgh, recently, 
following a brief illness. He was born 


J severe SCOTT, prominent. in the 





JAMES SCOTT 


in Dalkeith, Scotland, Dec. 8, 1850, and 
emigrated to this country in 1872, and 
a few years later he became associated 
with Andrew Carnegie. Entering the 
employ of the Carnegie Steel Co. at 
the Lucy furnace on Jan. 1, 1877, Mr. 
Scott eventually became general super- 
intendent of the Lucy, Isabella, Edith 
and Neville blast furnace plants, Pitts- 
burgh. When he retired on Dec. 3l, 
1912, he was the oldest superintendent 
in point of service of the company. He 
had much to do with the introduction 
of the bronze bosh plate, the modern 
blast furnace coke bin, the pig casting 
machine and the first application of 
the dry blast method originated by the 
late James Gayley was at the Isabella 
furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. un- 
der Mr. Scott’s direction. He was a 
member of the Carnegie Veteran as- 
sociation, the American Iron and Steel 
institute, the Engineers’ Society of West- 





Pennsylvania and the Duquesne 


of Pittsburgh. 


ern 


club, 


John A. Knapp, mining engineer and 
metallurgist, secretary of the Chicago 
& Aurora Smelting & Refining Co., 
died May 22, at his home in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., aged 72. He was 
a graduate of the College of the City 
of New York and Columbia School 
of Mines. 

Charles Francis Stuart died May 20 
at his home in Mew York, of a com- 
plication of diseases. He was 68 
years of age and retired from active 
business 20 years ago, having been 
vice-president of the Western Steel 
Co. of St. Louis, and for more than 
20 years prominent in the iron and 
steel business in Cleveland. 

Dwight H. Coble, aged 46, secre- 

tary of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
Pittsburgh, died May 23, at his home 
in Pittsburgh after a brief illness with 
pneumonia. He had been associated 
with various stecl corporations and 
subsidiaries since 1896. At one time 
he was secretary to the late James 
Gayley. 
Griffin, aged 39, 
son of the late Thomas A. Griffin. 
founder of the Griffin Wheel Co., 
Chicago, died recently at Miami, Fila., 
of apoplexy on his return from a sea 
fishing trip. He had been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Grif- 
fin Wheel Co., which was sold during 
1919 to the American Steel Foundries, 
at which time he disposed of his 
large interest. 

William T. Hildrup Jr., aged 58, 
banker and until recently general 
manager of the Harrisburg Pipe & 
Pipe Bending Co., Harrisburg, Pa., died 
at his home recently. He was edu- 
cated in the private schools of Har- 
risburg and West Chester, Pa, and 
was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania. From 1882 to 1890 ° 
he was connected with the Harrisburg 
Car Mfg. Co. and was promoted 
through various positions with this 
company until he was made secre- 
tary and treasurer. In 1890 he or- 
ganized a limited partnership which 
was later incorporated as the Harris- 
burg Pipe & Pipe Bending Co. 


George Francis 














































































RGANIZED with offices in the 
Webster building, 327 South La 
Salle street, Chicago, the indus- 
trial engineering firm of Arison, Good- 
win & Knapp is composed of 


Col. E. E. Arison, L. Reeves 
Goodwin and L. G. Knapp. The 
last two had become affiliated some 


time prior to Colonel Arison’s discharge 
from the United States army in No- 
vember, 1919. Both had been his asso- 
ciates in the Emerson Co., counseling 
engineers, formed by him and Harrington 
Emerson in 1908, of which he was vice 
president in charge of all business west 
of Cleveland, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. 

Colonel Arison is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the Society of Industrial En- 
gineers. After engaging in railroad 
work he became connected in a small 
way with the Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. After 10 years he resigned 
as production manager. He returned to 
the railroad field and then followed 
his affiliation with Mr. Emerson in the 
Emerson Co. In 1917, Colonel Arison 
was appointed major in the ordnance 
department, production branch, and be- 
came production manager of the Chicago 
district. Subsequently he was a member 
of the Chicago claims board, becoming 
chief of the district and chairman of 
the board as well as a special member 
of the war department claims board. 

Mr. Goodwin is a chemical engineer, 
a member of the Society of Industrial 
Engineers and the Western Efficiency 
society. He was associated with the 
Emerson Co. for four years as director. 
secretary and western manager. 

Mr. Knapp is a mechanical engineer, a 
member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the Society of In- 
dustrial Engineers and an associate 
member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

+ + * 
RECTION of a foundry, 60 x 100 
feet, is under way for the Walker 
Machine & Foundry Corp., Roanokc. 
Va. Practically all the necessary 
equipment has been ordered. 
ohue © 


OR the ‘manufacture of a patented 
die head, dies and thread cutting 
tools the Leonard Die-Head Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has incorpor- 
ated at $50,000. H. T. Leavenworth 


Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 


is president; John B. Dillon is treas- 


urer. 
* * * 


RECTION of a foundry, 100 x 120 
feet, is under way for the Ft. Dear- 
born Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill, to be 
of brick and concrete construction. This 
plant will be modernly equipped, and it 
is expected it will be ready for opera- 
tion about July 1. 
xe +0 
ITTLE damage .was done to the 
plant of O. V. Hooker & Son, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., when fire broke 
out recently. Practically the entire 
loss was confined to the office build- 
ing, and repairs to this structure are 
now under way. No manufacturing 
equipment had to be replaced. 
* x * 


ECAUSE of the large growth in 
both its foreign and domestic busi- 
ness, the Wetmore Reamer Co., Milwau- 
kee, has found it necessary to enlarge 
its plant. It is erecting an addition, 
two stories, 70 x 175 feet, which will 
be modern in every respect, both as to 
construction and equipment. 
* * * 
RECTION of a new plant for the 
purpose of manufacturing ~special 
automotive tools and filtermass, such 
as car movers, is contemplated by the 
Wentink Mfg. Corp., Menasha, Wis. 
It will be of fireproof construction and 
special attention will be given to light, 
heat and ventilation. F. C. Wentink 
is president. 
* * a 


HE S. U. Busch Supply Co., St. 

Louis, recently was reorganized 
and the company besides increasing 
its capital, changed its name to the 
Busch Corp., with headquarters at 13 
North Seventh street. The company 
handles a full line of antifriction fac- 
tory equipment. Sidney U. Busch is 
president and general manager. 

OOo e 


HE capital stock of the Tide- 

water Steel Corp., 149 Broadway, 
New York, recently was increased in 
order to care for the company’s 
growing volume of business. The 
company recently took over the sales 
agency of the Sligo Iron & Steel 
Co., which with that of the Nagle 
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Steel 
Erie Crucible Steel 
has added to its operations. 


Co., Pa., 


Co., 


the 
Pa., 


and 
Erie, 


Pottstown, 


* * > 


‘THE Abrasive Co., Philadelphia, is 

erecting a new power plant at an 
estimated cost of $150,000. This build- 
ing will be equipped with boilers, en- 
gines, dynamos, etc., orders for which 
have practically all been placed. The 
company is considering the erection of 
other additions, but so far plans have 
not matured. 

* 7 * 


HINEAS JONES & CO., INC., New- 

ark, N. J., are contemplating the 
erection of a new plant, to be 1-story, 
40 x 300 feet, construction to be started 
the latter part of the summer. This 
building will be equipped with 12 dry 
kilns, necessary dry storage sheds, saw 
room and boiler and engine room, and 
will be devoted to the manufacture of 
passenger car and motor truck wheels. 

“ee Ser 


N ENLARGEMENT being built 

at the plant of the A. J. Detlaff 
Co., 121-129 Lafayette avenue, Detroit, 
manufacturer of auto parts, gray and 
malleable iron castings, and operator 
of a machine and pattern shop, will 
triple the floor space of its present 
brass and aluminum foundry. F. R. 
Lockwood is sales manager and chief 


engineer. 
* * * 


ONTRACTORS have completed 

work on the erection of an ex- 
tension to the foundry of the Wis- 
Iron & Wire Works, Mil- 
waukee, and all equipment require- 
ments have been satisfied. G. H. 
Norris is president and treasurer of 
the company, E. A. Ernest vice presi- 


consin 


dent and manager and William F. 
Kachel, is sales manager. 
eS 


HE’ Akron-Newton Furnace & 

Machine Co., Youngstown, O., has 
purchased the plant of the Hall Mfg. 
Co. at Newton Falls and will engage 
in the manufacture of automatic sig- 
nal lights. Machinery will be installed 
at once and operations are expected 
to begin within a few weeks. James 
W. Heller is president; E. D. Reed, 
vice president; R. W. McCullum, sec- 
retary. 














Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 





RGANIZED as industrial manu- 
O facturing engineers, the C. L. 

Sonen Co., 506 Indiana Trust 
building, Indianapolis, recently was in- 
corporated, and is now completing its 
plans. At present the company plans 
to limit the engineering service to 
the metalworking industries, the scope 
of its work to include incorporating 
organizations and preparing plans for 
manufacturing. A laboratory will be 
developed where problems incidental 
to successful manufacturing such as 
production control, incentive wage 
payment plans, profit sharing and 
employe representation in manage- 
ment will be worked out. The com- 
pany does not plan to erect a plant 
but is availing itself of other facil- 
ities to develop the work which it 
has outlined. It plans to place in 
production four or five metal special- 
ties in its laboratory so that the work 
will be practical and on a commercial 
basis. Officers of the company are: 
President, C. L. Sonen; vice presi- 
dent, R. C. Hughes, and secretary and 
treasurer, W. C. Holmes. 


* * * 


ONSTRUCTION of a = 2-story 
vault and pattern shop recently 


was completed for Gray & Dudley 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. The building 
is of modern fireproof construction, 
40 x 80 feet. In addition the com- 


pany has under erection a _ building, 
130 x 208 feet, which will be utilized 
as an addition to its foundry. The 
company has contracted for all nec- 
essary equipment. 


* * 7 


AVING increased its capital from 

$25,000 to $100,000, the Liberty 
Foundry Co. Inc., 1831 Centre Line 
avenue, Detroit, is building a new 
foundry on the Detroit Terminal rail- 
road, at the corner of Davison ave- 
nue, west, that city. It will require 
a 36 x 42-inch tumbling barrel for 
July 1 delivery and a, second-hand 
positive pressure blower with sufficient 
capacity for a cupola line to 48-inch 
inside diameter. 

2. 2:28 


EMPORARY repairs have been made 
to the foundry of J. & W. Jolly, 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass., which was re- 
cently damaged by fire, and this build- 


ing is now being operated to capacity. 
In addition to this work, the company 
has had plans prepared for a modern 
foundry, which will be erected over 
the present building. The company will 
be in the market for a 5-ton electric 
crane and other foundry supplies and 
equipment. 


* . 
HE International Steel Products 
Co., Hartford, Wis., heretofore 


manufacturing gas engine mufflers ex- 
clusively, is branching out into the 
production of a pressed steel gasoline 
tank for automobiles and _ trucks 
which will require some additional 
equipment. Large erders for muf- 
flers have been booked from several 
large car and truck manufa-turers, 
and considerable of the tank output 
already has been placed. 


> * 


APITALIZATION of the Lapeer 
Tractor-Truck Co., Lapeer, Mich. 
has been increased from $100,000 to 
$300,000, and the name of the com- 
pany has been changed to the Lapeer 
Trailer Corp. This is because the com- 
pany has discontinued the manufacture 
of tractors, and in the future will de- 
vote all its manufacturing facilities to 
the building of trailers. The company 
is not in the market for any additional 
equipment at this time. 
> ee 


ITHIN the next 60 or 90 days 

the St. Louis Blow Pipe & Heat- 
ing Co., 1948-56 North Ninth street, 
St. Louis, will be in the market for 
large quantities of galvanized and steel 
sheets. Work is being rushed on a 
new building which will have a front- 
age of 142% feet on Chambers street 
and 125 feet on Ninth street. The 
company manufactures all kinds of 
exhaust and blow pipe systems and 
contemplates producing a new type of 
factory heater in the new plant. 

+ * * 


RECTION of a small addition to 
the main foundry building is 
progressing at the plant of the Fair- 
mount Foundry & Engineering Works, 
Woonsocket, R. I. The extension is 
40 x 43 feet, and all necessary equip- 
ment has been purchased. In addi- 
tion the company is erecting a ma- 
chine shop and pattern storage build- 
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ing, 54 x 110 feet. The basement 
will be used for pattern storage while 
the ground floor will be utilized as a 
machine shop. 


* * + 


At necessary equipment for the 

foundry addition recently erected 
by the Marshall Furnace Co., Marshall, 
Mich., has been purchased. The com- 
pany, however, is planning the erection 
of another addition and will be in the 
market for equipment for a foundry and 
pattern shop, as well as some additional 
machine shop and cleaning room ap- 
paratus. The capital stock of the com- 
pany recently was increased from $150,- 
000 to $300,000 in order to fimance the 
expansion. 


GALas of the rotating brass fur- 

naces produced by the Booth Elec- 
tric Furnace Co., 326 West Madison 
street, Chicago, have mounted rapidly, 
since this type of equipment was 
placed on the market last fall. To 
date, 35 furnaces of this design have 
been sold, of which 17 have been 
shipped and nine placed in operation. 
The shop of this company now is on 
a production basis and has adequate 
facilities for turning out furnaces in 
from six to eight weeks’ time from 
date of order. 


* > > 


O PROVIDE for the expansion of 

its business and to obtain ample 
plant facilities, the Schaffer Engineer- 
ing & Equipment Co., Pittsburgh, has 
sold a large block of its capital stock 
to the Fawcus Machine Co., that city. 
The Schaffer company manufactures 
poidometers, hydrators, coal injectors 
and screens, etc., while the Fawcus 
company manufactures gears and spe- 
cial types of machinery at Pittsburgh 
and Ford City, Pa. The officers of 


. > > 


the latter company, who will take 
active interest in the Schaffer organ- 
ization are A. F. Cooke Eliot A. 


Kebler and A. A. Alles Jr. New of- 
ficers and directors of the Schaffer 
Engineering & Equipment Co., are 
A. F. Cooke, president and general 
manager; J. C. Schaffer, vice presi- 
dent; Eliot A, Kebler, vice president; 
A. A. Alles Jr., treasurer, and Waller 
Crow, secretary. The merger is ex- 
pected to be benefit to both organiza- 
tions. 























Present Machinery Market Dull 


Improvement Looked for When Transportation Situation Improves—Labor and Financial 
Situations Also Make Buyers Defer Purchases—Railroad Orders and Inquiries 
Represent Current Trading of Size—Crane Orders Small 


NCERTAINTY due to the transportation sit- 

uation continues to act as a damper upon ma- 

chine tool trading generally. Coincidently, how- 
ever, it is the orders and inquiries from railroad 
companies which continue to represent practically 
the only activity going on in the various markets. 
It is hoped, however, that the interstate commerce 
commission will be able to restore order out of chaos, 
since with improved deliveries it is thought that the 
general tone of the industry will improve; it is known 
that many companies are holding up their building 
programs, pending an improvement in the situation. 
The tight money market and the calling in of loans 
also are serving as deterrents to business. 

In the East, the Southern Pacific railroad has been 
buying heavily and it is estimated that purchases now 
total around $200,000. It also has been buying heavily 
in Houston, Tex. Other railroads expected to buy 
soon are the Norfolk & Western, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Hocking Valley and the Rock Island, 
which issued a small inquiry in Chicago. The New 
York Central continues to withhold its large list from 
the Cleveland market. The Erie, the Delaware & 
Lackawanna, the Boston & Maine and the Delaware 
& Hudson all are expected to issue lists shortly. 

Trading for the most part is light and a total 


absence of sizable business is noted; most of the 
inquiries being for one or two tools for replacement 
and filling in purposes. Chief activity on the -part 
of dealers is endeavoring to get goods they have on 
order shipped and while one or two cancellations 
have been noted, most users are keen to obtain de- 
liveries of machinery they have ordered. 

Two fair-sized inquiries are out in Cleveland, one 
from the Air-Friction Carburetor Co., Dayton, O., 
and one from the Standard Spring & Axle Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. Both call for a miscellaneous assortment 
of machine tools. Automobile and automobile parts 
companies, as a rule, however, are curtailing their 
purchases and in many cases are laying off men. A 
lowered demand for the finished product is traced to 
the refusal of banks to discount notes given in pay- 
ment for automobiles. 

Crane business also is relatively dull. Buyers in 
the Pittsburgh district show a decided inclination to 
defer purchases. In New York and Cleveland crane 
inquiries ask for one or two units only and orders are 
scarce. The American Metal Co., New York City, 
bought two, while the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 
the Stone & Webster Co., Lowell, Mass., H. F. Cur- 
tis, New York, Brown Co., Berlin, N. H.; Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen Co., Syracuse, N. Y., each one. 


Southern Pacific Purchase a Feature in the East 


gregating more than $200,000, the Southern Pa- 

cific railroad stands out as the largest buyer of 
machine tools in the transportation field at this time. 
In fact, the portion of this business which went to 
eastern manufacturers appears to represent the only siz- 
able amount of railroad buying in .this district. How- 
ever, much interest continues to be centered in railroad 
requirements, as the Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake 
& Ohio are expected to close on substantial lists at any 
time, and the Erie and Delaware & Lackawanna rail- 
roads are likely to bring out good-sized inquiries shortly. 
The latter railroads as recently reported, closed on some 
special equipment, but as yet have done little buying of 
standard machinery. In addition, the Boston & Maine, 
New York Central and Delaware & Hudson are re- 
garded as likely buyers of the near future. 

Trading generally during the past week has been light, 
and until there is some improvement in the transporta- 
tion situation, which has materially affected production 
at all industrial centers and has made deliveries practically 
impossible, there is likely to be little change for the 
better. Some labor trouble is in evidence at Waterbury, 
Conn., machinists there having demanded a 44-hour week 
and a 35 per cent wage increase, but the situation gen- 


N= YORK, May 22.—Concluding purchases, ag- 
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erally throughout the East in this respect is satisfactory 
to equipment manufacturers. 

Of interest to the trade is the announcement that the 
Drydocks & Ship Repair Corp., Philadelphia, has obtained 
a lease on property in Camden, N. J., for the erection of 
drydocks and a repair plant, costing approximately 
$4,500,000. John Meigs, former director of wharves, 
docks and ferries, Philadelphia, is president of the cor- 
poration. 

Among crane awards of the past week are a couple of 
10-ton electric cranes for the American Metal Co., 61 
Broadway, New York City. They are to be built by the 
Morgan Engineering Co., Alliance, O., and are to have 
spans of 20 and SO feet, respectively. The Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Co. has purchased a 7%-ton electric crane, 
with 17-foot span, from the Erie Steel Construction Co., 
Erie, Pa. The H. G. Vogal Co., 487 Broadway, New 
York City, has postponed indefinitely the purchase of a 
3-ton electric overhead crane. 

Trading has included several locomotive cranes. A 20- 
ton Browning crane has been bought by Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston, for Lowell, Mass.; a 35-ton Ohio crane by 
H. F. Curtis, 1270 Broadway, New York City; a 20-ton 
second hand crane by the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H.; and 
a 25-ton used locomotive crane by the J. G. White Engi- 
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neering Co., 43 Exchange place, New York City; for the 
Atmospheric Nitrogen Co., Syracuse, N. Y., the order 
going to the Titan Equipment Co., 30 Church street, 
New York City. 

The six overhead cranes for the Cambria Steel Co.’s 
plant at Johnstown, Pa., three of 10-ton capacity and 
three of 20, recently reported as placed with an Alliance, 
O., builder, went to the Morgan Engineering Co. The 
Cascade Foundry Co., Erie, Pa. has purchased a 2-ton 
electric crane, with 24-foot span, from the Shepard Elec- 
tric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., and the 
Saco-Lowell Co., Lowell, Mass., and the Automobiles 
Berliet, Lyons, France, two 2-ton electric cranes, with 
38-foot span, and one 5-ton electric crane, with 59-foot 
span, respectively. A southern manufacturer placed five 
overhead electric cranes also with the Shepard company. 
“The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H., may bring 
out new specifications; it has been in the market for 
some time for a 60-ton crane, with 52-foot span. The 
Federal Shipbuilding Corp., Kearney, N. J., is inquiring 
for a floor instead cage controlled crane. The crane is 
of 5 tons capacity and 45-foot span. 


Market Still Reflects Strained Condition 


ITTSBURGH, May 25.—Activities in the machinery 
and equipment market here still reflect the uncer- 
tainty which recently has crept into the industrial situa- 
tion as a result of tthe railroad transportation situation 
and the stringency in the money market. While steady 
day to day buying is observed in machine tools and 
dealers are making fairly good sales from the floor, 
no important lists are coming out, while in cranes and 
other heavy equipment, the tendency still is marked 
among buyers to defer purchases. Transportation condi- 
tious continue to hold deliveries in. check and these also 
keep down the supplies of materials for manufacturers. 
Improvements and extensions at the plant of the Cam- 
bria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., it is now estimated, will 
involve the expenditure of more than $40,000,000 and 
the work is progressing steadily. Much of the equip- 
ment required for the immediate work on this project 
already has been placed. 


Chicago Business Seems Dull 


HICAGO, May 24.—Inquiry for machine tools is found 

by Chicago dealers to be considerably less than was 

the case carly in the year, and while some sellers are 
busy, others find business decidedly dull. Restriction of 
credit and lessened plant operation, because of the rail- 
road situation, probably are largely the cause of this 
condition. Shipments continue to be slow as railroads 
have not yet removed all their embargoes and much 
machinery ready for delivery is held up in warehouses. 
The strike at Cincinnati is being felt to some extent, but 
its full effects are expected to show themselves later. 
Collections have been delayed somewhat in many in- 
stances, although this is not yet sufficiently marked to 
be a feature. Advances have been made on numerous 
lines, including milling machines, heavy duty drills and 
keyseaters, the general advance being about 10 per cent. 
Railroads are not active, and lists already issued have not 
resulted in sales. The Rock Island railroad has put out 
a small list, including a 36-inch and a 54-inch planer, a 
36-inch drill press, a 48-inch vertical boring mill, an 18- 
inch and a 36-inch lathe, and an 18-inch fox lathe. The 
Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, is building a plant for the 
manufacture of railroad supplies. The Duvoal-Ingraham 
Steel Co., Chicago, is building.a foundry and machine 
shop. The American Furnace & Foundry Co., Milan, 
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Mich., is building a foundry. The Jefferson Forged 
Products Co., Detroit, will build an addition to its forge 
shop. The Walcott Lathe Co., Jackson, Mich., will build 
an addition to be used as a drop forge shop. The Eclipse 
Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind., will build a 4story plant for 
the production of automobile parts and gears. 


Finance and Transportation Factors Still Interfere 


LEVELAND, May 25.—Due to the situation as re- 
gards finances and transportation, the present ma- 
chine tool market in this district, while not entirely 
stagnant, is exceedingly quiet. A. dearth of both orders 
and inquiries exist, because users are unable to anticipate 
what the next few weeks will bring forth. One promi- 
nent dealer described the business of the past week or 
10 days as being “spasmodic.” He said that while orders 
were scarce, he had booked one for $17,000 worth of 
automatics and another buyer was due to close for 
about $20,000 worth of furnace equipment. The Effi- 
cient Vise & Wrench Co., and the Upson Nut Co., both 
have made smaller purchases, the latter taking approxi- 
mately $3500 worth of special nutmaking machinery. 

A lack of orders from the automotive trade is noted 
iu particular and this is said to be the indirect result of 
the Federal Reserve bank refusing to discount what is 
known as “automobile” paper, issued by purchasers of 
automobiles on time; the direct result being a decrease 
in the demand for automobiles making unnecessary the 
pressure upon automobile and parts plants. Many of 
these now are understood to be laying off men, particu- 
larly in Ohio. 

Practically the only sizable business being’ considered 
in the Cleveland market is railroad business and action 
on issued lists is postponed and among others, the New 
York Central is holding up issuance of its list, which 
has been expected for several weeks. 

The tangled railroad situation still is a bugbear among 
shippers of machine tools, although some little improve- 
ment is noted in the distribution of eastern manufactures 
in the west. Carload shipments are made up in the east 
and sent to Cleveland for distribution of the contents to 
various nearby destinations. Embargoes, however, oper- 
ate against the products made in Cleveland when it comes 
to distributing them in the east. One buyer of machine 
tool equipment in Cleveland, came by motor truck from 
Kane, Pa., in order to be assured of delivery. 

Due to these conditions various buyers are disinclined 
to place orders, and because of existing uncertainty, a 
few are cancelling their orders, although this practice is 
not by any means widespread. One such cancellation 
came from Fairbanks Co., Buffalo, on pipe machinery. 
Other users who have had machinery on order for some 
time are writing and telegraphing sellers for deliveries. 
The Supreme Motors Co., Warren, O., and the Cleveland 
Tractor Co., Cleveland, are among those who are asking 
for early shipment of multiple spindle drills. 

Demand has fallen off considerably and only those 
machines are being asked for which are absolutely needed 
for replacement and fill-in purposes. One of the largest 
inquiries comes from the Air-Friction Carburetor Co., 
Vayton, O., J. A. Whyte, manager, which recently in- 
creased its capital to provide for expansion and the 
purchase of several screw machines, punch presses, mill- 
ing machines, drills, etc. The Bruce-MacBeth Engine 
Co., Cleveland,. wants a 36 x 36-inch x 14-foot Ohio 
planer, while the Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus. 
O., is in the market for a 24 x 24-inch x 12-foot Wood- 
ward & Powell planer. The Willys-Knight Co., Toledo, 
O., is understood to be still in the market for planers 
and shapers and the National Supply Co., that city, is 
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How a Wood Block Floor 
Brought Victory Nearer 


HEN the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
Co. of Harrisburg, Pa., resolved to put down a 


Wood Block Floor to speed the production of 
war munitions, it brought the day of the Great Peace 
just that much nearer. 





This was one of the first war ammunition factories to rea- 
WOOD lize the time and effort economy of Creosoted Wood 
BLOCK Block Floors and all their buildings have subsequent to 
FLOORS the war been floored with KREODONE. Why? 
Because none other would do. It had proved itself to 














Get the Genuine KREODONE the exclusion of every other known floor material. 
Blocks. Watch that spelling —it ° 
means Service. 
KREODONE floors are made only from se- 


lected long-leaf yellow pine, impregnated with 
our own special, patented, PURE Creosote 
Oil. A KREODONE floor is level, yielding, 
warm in winter, cool in summer, proof 
against oil, grease, gasoline, moisture and 
every agent of decay. Does not bleed, tar, 
crack, split or splinter. Easy on the feet. 
Speeds production. Virtually outwears steel. 
Lasts longer than any other known floor 
material. 
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in need of cranes, monorail equipment and coal handling 
Macitinery, etc. The Hercules Motor Mfg. Co., Canton, 
O., and the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, are 
both understood to be in the market for multiple spindle 
drilling machines. The Channon-Emery Stove Co., 
Quincy, Ill, is in the market for a punch press for 
stamping stove doorframes and panels, etc. It also wants 
trucks for handling pig iron, scrap iron and coke from 
yard to cupola and one small saw for its carpenter shop. 
The Perfection Piston Ring Co., Ravenna, O., is in the 
market for some chucks. The Torbensen Axle 
Cleveland, recently reported as purchasing multiple spindle 
drills, only bought multiple spindle drill heads. The 
Mansfield Sheet Steel Co., Mansfield, O., wants among 
other machines, one lathe. The American Clay Ma- 
chinery Co., Bucyrus, O., is understood to be in the 
market for considerable furnace machinery, while con- 
veying machinery is wanted by the Elwood-Myers Co,, 
Springfield, O., for its new 88 x 109-foot building. 

An item of interest to the trade is the purchase by 
Morey & Co., Broome & Lafayette streets, New York, of 
about 40. representative machine tools from the plant of 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, 
which it now is selling. Another interesting item is the 
purchase by the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, of 
the store and warehouse, formerly occupied by the D. M. 
Osborne Machinery Co., 221 St. Clair avenue, that city. 
The Pattison company will use this for a downtown 
sales room for used machinery. 

Inquiries which come from a distance to some Cleve- 
land sellers include a list by the Standard Spring & Axle 
Co., Dallas, Tex., covering four engine lathes, two milling 
machines and one each automatic, grinder, power hack- 
saw, centering machine, drill press and sensitive drill. 
The American Wringer Co., Woonsocker, R. L, which is 
erecting two new buildings, is in the market for .a 15- 
ton electric traveling crane, one large lathe and several 
grinders. J. & W. Jolly, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., is in the 
market for a 5-ton electric traveling crane as well as 
sundry equipment for a new foundry. The Fort Dear- 
born Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill., is installing equipment to 
turn out small and medium sized gray iron castings in a 
new foundry, 100 x 120 feet, both for its own use and 
job-work for outsiders. The Hydraulic Machinery Mfg. 
Co., Port Neches, Tex., will buy machinery and equip- 
ment in several weeks for a 3-unit plant, 60 x 140 feet 
for foundry, plate shop and machine shop. Engine and 
boiler equipment is wanted by the Sturgis Steel Go- 
Cart Co., Sturgis, Mich. 

Other prospective purchasers of machine tool equip- 
ment include the Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash, Ind., 
which is erecting a 75 2 775-foot building to increase 
truck production; the Marshall Furnace Co., Marshall, 
Mich., which doubled its capital to $300,000 for the en- 
largement of its foundry and machine shop; the Amer- 
ican Electric Co., Toronto, O., which has bought 42 acres 
on which a large plant will be erected; the Colburn 
Safety Device Co., Fairmont, W. Va., recently incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture safety 
appliances; the Eclipse Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind., to 
build a 4-story plant, 76 x 129 feet to manufacture auto- 
mobile, parts, gears, etc.; and the Curran-Detroit Radia- 
tor Co., Detroit, which has increased its capital from 
$300,000 to $1,000,000. 


Sale of American Tools Retarded in Canada 


ORONTO, Ont., May 22—No falling off in the 
number of inquiries for machinery and tools in the 
Canadian market has been noted. Particularly is this 
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the case with smaller buyers or manufacturers who re- 
quire tools for replacement purposes.. Dealers still are 
far behind on deliveries, some from six to eight months 
or even longer. On this account the demand for second 
hand equipment continues active and some dealers re- 
port good sales in rebuilt machinery. 

Representatives of British machine tool manufacturers 
state that delivery is improving on equipment from Eng- 
land. This is particularly true in the case of supplics 
and in some cases users of small tools have been given 
better satisfaction in way of deliveries when the articles 
were ordered from England. In one case a quantity of 
drills ordered from England reached the customer here 
three weeks after placing of the order. According to 
the present outlook British manufacturers of machinery 
and tools are making a strong bid to regain the solid 
footing they held in the Canadian market previous to 
the war. . 

United States 
American 


The railway embargo underway in the 
continues to be a detriment to the sale of 
machinery and tools and instead of improving, deliveries 
are becoming more and more uncertain. The uncertainty 
of delivery from American producers and the high ex- 
change rate on American funds are giving the British 
houses a great opportunity to increase sales in Canada. 

Several manufacturing concerns announce plans for 
new factories and additions to plants and are asking for 
prices on equipment and machinery for same. A. S. 
MacGregor, Georgetown, P. E. L., is interested in a con- 
cern which proposes to construct a marine railway and 
a floating or dry dock, and desires information and details 
as to cost of construction, equipment, etc. The North 
American Antimony & Smelting Co., Lake George, N. B., 
W. F. Dickson, Dufferin hotel, St. John, N. B., manager, 
is in the market for concentrating plant with capacity of 
100 to 200 tons daily; also for one 35 to 50-horsepower 
portable boiler. F. W. G. Anderson, 1056 Granville 
street, Vancouver, will require woodworking machinery. 
The Electric Repair & Supply Co., 71 Wellington street, 
Sherbrooke, Que., will build a $10,000 motor repair shop 
and will buy equipment. The Three Rivers Shipyard 
Co., and the National Shipbuilding Co., Three Rivers, 
Que. L. Abbe purchasing agent, will build blacksmith 
and machine shops to replace those destroyed by fire 
and will purchase new machinery, tools, etc. The Amerlin 
Co., Petrolia, Ont., will build an addition to its plant and 
install new machinery. John Hall & Sons, Brantford, 
Ont., will build an addition to their present plant and 
install new equipment to manufacture pipe machinery, etc. 


Cuba Continues Sugarmaking Machinery Demand 


IRMINGHAM, Ala. May 24.—Southern machinery 
and supply men returning from the convention at 
Atlantic City last week, report an interesting and suc- 
cessful gathering, although many of them are confirmed 
in their original thought that the meetings of the South- 
ern Supply and Machinery Dealers association should be 
held in the south hereafter. A continued demand is 
noted, although not many new orders are being placed. 
Sugarmaking machinery continues to find a ready market 
in Cuba and road building machinery is going to Argen- 
tina and other South American countries. 

Buying by the Southern Pacific railroad, Houston, Tex., 
continues, and while a large portion of this is going to 
northern sellers, some is being placed in the South. 
Other roads are holding up their lists and several are 
preparing inquiries for early issuance. A tendency to 
ask for prices for estimating purposes only is noted. 
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How Much Do You Really Know About 
Bearing Metals? 


CA Few weeks ago we were discussing the subject of bearing metals with 
the Chief Engineer of a well known Corporation. In the course of 
the conversation we asked him the above question, and received the 
answer that would be given by nine hundred and ninety-nine of 
every thousand engineers. 

We told him the following story, gave him a copy of “The 
Restoration of a Lost Art,” and went our way. 


Here is the story: 


At a meeting of the Committee appointed to prepare the new Dictionary 
of the French language, one of the members was asked to define the word 
“Lobster”. He replied “The lobster is a fish, red in color.” 


The Chairman immediately retorted: “My learned friend is right except in 
two unimportant details. A lobster is not red, neither is it a fish.” 


The next morning the Chief Engineer called us up and said: “I 
have read your book and guess I was the Frenchman. Send me a 


thousand pounds of your metal.” 
How much do you really know about Bearing Metals? 


The coupon brings your copy of “The Restoration of a Lost Art.” 


(Clip this Coupon NOW) 


THE RESTORATION 
OF A LOST ART 


_ THE HEAT-TREATED BEARING METAL 
é 1 To The American Crucible Products Co., Elyria, O. 
p Please send me without charge, the Promet Book, “The Restoration of a Lost Art.” 
Also send me information regarding the use of PROMET in 
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onstruction and Equipment 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 












mong New England Plants 


PORTLAND, ME.—Plans are being made for an 


addition to the Portland Stove Foundry. It will 


be three stories, 18 x 48 feet, and will cost 
$25,000. 
PORTLAND, ME.—-Announcement is made by the 


National Seal Co., Inc., formerly owned and con- 
ducted by the National Metal Seal Corp., that ex- 
tensive additions will be made to the plant. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—The C. F. Church Co. has 
let the contract for a 1-story and basement, 50 x 
170-foot plant to cost $100,000, to contain a ma- 
chine shop and boiler house. 


BOSTON.—<Automobile Appliance Co. has been 
incorporated for $50,000. Oliver A. Wyman, 617 
Old South building, Boston, is one of the in- 
corporators. 


BROCKTON, MASS.—Work has started on the 
erection of a building for the Treeing Machine Co. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS.—The Crosby Steam Gauge 
& Valve Co. has plans for a foundry extension, 45 
x 104 feet. 


EVERETT, MASS.—The Crocker Pen Co., Boston, 
will erect a 1-story, 60 x 120-foot plant. 


LYNN, MASS.—The Harney-Grohe Service Co. has 
been incorporated to make electrical and mechanical 
goods with $10,000 capital by Thomas F. Harney 
Jr., H. B. Grohe Jr. and Thomas F. Harney. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Atlas Machine & Tool 
Co. has been incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
John A. Peterson, Helge Welin and John Almgren. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The United Electric Co., 
New ‘London, Conn., has let the contract for a 
transformer building to cost $200,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Rice-Durfee Co. has 
been incorporated to build machinery, etc., with 
$25,000 capital by Charles A. A. Rice, James A. 
Durfee and L. F. Hardy. 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—The Westfield Mfg. Co. has 
let the contract for a 1-story plant addition. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Plans are being 
made for a- 1-story, 90 x 200-foot mill for the 
Wico Electric Co. to cost $100,000. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Foundations are benig laid 
for a 6-story, 75 x 130-foot manufacturing building 
for the Norton Co. to cost $300,000. 


WORCESTER. MASS.—The contract has been let 
for a l-story, 130 x 150-foot forge shop, a 40 x 
50-foot boiler house and a l-story, 48 x 62-foot oil 
storage, sand blasting, and shipping building, all as 
additions to the plant of the Rogers Drop Forg- 
ing Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L—Plans have been drawn for 
a factory for the New England Machine & Electric 
Co. 


PROVIDENCE, BR. 1I.—The Martin Brass Foundry 
has been established here with offices at 799 Eddy 


street. The concern, which was formerly located in 
Quebec, Canada, is engaged in the manufacture of 
brass and bronze castings and solder, P. A. Beaulieu 
is manager and president. 


WARREN, R. I.—Plans are being drawn for the 
G:eyhound Motors Corp. for a l-story, 100 x 200- 
foot factory. 

WOONSOCKET, R. I—Plans are being drawn for 
a 3-story, 66 x 180-foot mechanical roll building 
for the American Wringer Co. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The William V. Dee Co. 


has been incorporated to make marine fittings, sup- 
plies, ete., with $50,000 capital by W. V. Dee, D. 
8 Day and Jonathan Grout, Fairfield, Conn. 


GREENFIELD, MASS.—The W. E. Nichols’ 
Co. has been incorporated to build 
with a capital of $50,000, by M. H. 
Walter H. Nichols and George .E. Shaw. 


GREENWICH, CONN.—The Greenwich Yacht & 
Motor Corp. has been incorporated for $40,000. 8. 
G. Wingapaw is one of the incorporators. 


GREENWICH, CONN.—The Port Chester Pneu- 
matie Tool (Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 


Sons 
machinery 
Nichols, 





make tools, motors, etc., with $200,000 capital by 
T. 8. Thompson, Daniel Thompson and Harry Thomp- 
son, all of East Port Chester. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Plans are being drawn for 
a 2-story, 50 x 125-foot machine shop to cost 
$125,000 for the city. 


HIGGANUM, CONN.—The 
branch of Bateman & Co., 
erect a plant addition to 
$100,000, which will double 


HUDSON, MASS.—The Hudson Broach Co. re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital of $50,000, 
to operate a foundry and machine shop, by Ralph 
R. Lapointe, Fred B. Dawes and Frank F. Cutting. 


Cutaway Harrow Co., a 
Inc., New York, will 
cost from $75,000 to 
its capacity. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Joyland Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to make toys with $10,000 capital 
by A. H. Nodelman, David Nodelman, Mayer Kassin, 
R. Nodelman and W. J. Walsh. 


STAMFORD, CONN.—The Petroleum Heat & Power 
Co. plans a foundry and electric power plant. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—The American 
plans the erection of an addition to 
stories, 38 x 101 feet. 


Pin Co. 
its plant, 2 





North Atlantic States 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The Simmons Economy Tool 
Corp., 981 Broadway, plans the erection of a plant 
at an estimated cost of $73,000. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The Sauzedde Mfg. Corp. 
has been incorporated to make aotomobile wheels 
with a capital stock of $500,000, by C. Sauzedde, J. 
A. Curts and E. J. Sweeney. 


NEW YORK.—The Universal Iron Foundry and 
John F. Pitz, Inc., 21 Rose street, have been 
merged with the Pitz & Weber Iron Foundry. 


NEW YORK.—The Theurer Wagon Works has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by H. and 
C. Steinka and P. H. Mellmer, 140 Nassau street, 
to manufacture wagons, etc. 


NEW YORK.—The Luna Tin Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated to make metal specialties with a capital 
of $10,000, by H. Nodler, I. Brodie and 8S. W. 
Harris, 1713 Second avenue. 


ROME, N. Y.—The Rome Mfg. Co. has increased 
its capital from $850,000 to $3,000,000. 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.—The Johnson Shipyards 
Corp. has acquired a site, 152 x 171 feet. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.—The Columbus McKinnon 
Chain Co. has awarded a contract for an addition to 
its plant. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The Aldrich Pump Co. has 
broken ground for the erection of plant extensions. 
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BIRDSBORO, PA.—The Birdsboro Steel Foundry 


& Machine Co. has awarded contracts to Hughes- 
Foulkrod for plant additions, including an office 
building. 


COUDERSPORT, PA.—The Graham Roller Bearing 
Co. plans the erection of a 1-story addition, 30 
x 100 feet. 


ERIE, PA.—The Hays Mfg. Co. plans the erec- 
tion of a plant, 2 stories, 55 x 115 feet, to be 
built at an estimated cost of $75,000. 


McKEESPORT, PA.—The Columbiana Foundry Co. 
plans the erection of a foundry to be built at an 
estimated cost of $200,000. 


OAKS, PA.—The Oaks Engineering & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$60,000, by James K. Roland, West Reading, Pa, 
George W. Brown Jr. and Samuel R. Staley. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Crane Co., manufacturer of 
steam specialties, proposes to move into a brick 
building at Master street and Germantown avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A $35,000 building addition 
will be erected by the Harrison Safety Boiler 
Works, Seventeenth street. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Monarch Mfg. Co. has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a plant 
addition. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Surpass Leather Co., 901 
Westmoreland street, plans the erection of a 1-story 
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Is this a Department of your Plant? 


It is for hundreds of the most critical and closest buyers of steel 
castings in this country. 


Only the cleaning floor department of this huge foundry is shown 
here, but efficiency reigns equally supreme in every division. 


Why not make it a part of your plant—without the expe se 
and worry of its management. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—The Premier Motor Corp. of 
America, 810 Pennsylvania building, has been in- 
corporated to manufacture marine motors, by T. 
O'Leary and others. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Ace Motor Corp., manu- 
facturer of motor cycles and bicycles has acquired 
the former plant of the Savage Arms Co., Erie 
avenue and Sepbiba street. 
PHILADELPHIA.—The Cramer Steel Products Co. 
thas been incorporated with $50,000 capital, to 
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Harrison, N. J., will build a plant here, 1-story, 
60 x 120 feet, at an estimated cost of $15,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The -Gamon Meter Co., 286 
South street, plans the erection of a plant addi- 
tion, to be built at an estimated cost of $8000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Steel Co., 260 
Chadwick avenue, has been organized to manufacture 
fron and steel products, by Reginald R. Allen 
and others. 


NUTLEY, N. J.—The Nutley Auto Body Co, 54 
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Washington street, has been organized by I. Sidng 
and others. 
TRENTON, N. J.—The Camden Steel Works has 


been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, by 
James Kennelly, A. T. Culbertson and H. I. Koehler. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Foundry Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $250,000, by C. L. Con- 
stant, Goodwin Block and E. C. Rohman. 

BALTIMORE.—The Kennedy Corp. plans the erec- 
tion of a foundry to be built at an estimated 
cost of $100,000. 


Central States Activity 
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Welding o., recently was incorporated with 
capital of $15,000 by N. C. Davison, Sewickley, Pa, 
F. F. Davison and M.. E. Kubo. 

PITTSBURGH.—The Armstrong Cork Co. has pur- 
chased property at 703 Pressley street, 60 x 190 
feet and contains a brick dwelling, which will be 
razed to make way for a factory building. 

PITTSBURGH.—John Gobson Jr. representing a 
company which will spend $100,000 for an auto- 
mobile construction building, has purchased property 
at Penn and Richland avenues. The site is 150 x 
305 feet. 

POTTSTOWN, PA.—The Spicer Mfg. Co. plans the 
erection of a 1-story machine shop at an estimated 
cost of $50,000. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The Pendell Boiler Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by M. Everetts, 0. Pendell and F. Wein- 
berg. 

SOUDERTON, PA.—The Penn Washer Co. plans the 
erection of an addition to its machine shop. 

UNIONTOWN, PA.—The Atcheson coke plant of 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., idle for more than 
a year, has been purchased by Connellsville, Union- 
town and Pittsburgh interests. Directors of the 
new company include E. Lorry Humes, United States 
district attorney, and C. Gregg Liewellyn, collector 
of internal revenue, Pittsburgh. 

WEST HAZLETON, PA.—The foundry of the Gross 
Mfg. Co. recently was damaged by fire. The loss 
was estimated at $25,000. It will be rebuilt. 

WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The Skelton Axle & Spring 
Co. plans the erection of a heating plant, 1 story, 
40 x 80 feet, to be built at an estimated cost of 
$15,000. 

BRIDGETON, N. J.—The Ferracute Machine Co. 
has increased its capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

HOBOKEN, N. J.—The White Metal Mfg. Co. has 


plans for the erection of a power plant to cost 
about $60,000. 
JERSPY CITY, N. J.—The Hoole Tool & Supply 


Co, has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000, 
bh R. and C. H. Hoole, and others. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The American Pipe Bending Co., 


MILWAUKEE.—The Snap-On Wrench Co., recently 
incorporated, has leased factory space and will en- 
gage in the manufacture of wrenches, etc. 


tiansen, and will build a pattern shop. 
MILWAUKEE.—Fred Brune Co. has been 
ated with a capital of $60,000 to succeed to the 


PLYMOUTH, WIS.—The Plymouth 
Machine Co. is gaining additional capacity by 
acquisition of the old city hall building which 
be remodeled into offices and warehouse. 


RACINE, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have been 


terns, by M. Peterson, J. Diehl and E. J. Albert. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Loeffler Machine Co. has 
let contracts for a gray iron foundry, 40 x 180 
feet. 


WAUKESAA, 
bottling machinery, is 
tion, 50 x 60 feet. 


BAD AXE, MICH.—The Huron Truck Co. which 
plans to establish a motor truck plant here, is dis- 
posing of $300,000 of capital stock. 


DETROIT.—The Ellwood Machine & Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000, by 
W. T. Elliott, 70 Prentis avenue, and others. 


DETROIT.—The Monarch Drop Forge Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000, by E. F. 
Westover, 351 Cleveland street, and others. 


DETROIT.—The Jefferson Forge Products Co.” has 
had plans drawn for the erection of a shop addi- 
tion, 1 story, 40 x 125 feet. 


DETROIT.—The Fletcher Machine Co., 547 Me 
Dougall street, plans the erection of a machine shop, 
1 story, 30 x 96 feet, to be built at an estimated 
cost of $10,000. 


DETROIT.—The Congress Tool & Die Co., 7 East 
Fort street, plans the erection of a l1-story machine 
shop, 55 x 116 feet, to be built at a cost of 
$20,000. 


DETROIT.—The Autoware Corp. has purchased the 
plant of the Detroit Wire Wheel Corp. for the 
manufacture- of wire wheels. E. E. Johnston of 
Buffalo. is president of the Autoware Co., and U. 8 
Ash, Detroit, is vice president and general manager. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—A company has been 
formed by R. D. Bourds and G. 0. Bouchard, for 
the manufacture of piston rings. 


JACKSON, MICH.—The Central Screw Co. plans 
the erection of a plant, 1 story, 60 x 69 feet, 
to be built at an estimated cost of $20,000. 


JACKSON, MICH.—The General Machine & Tool 


WIS.—The Ladewig Co., automatic 
building a 1-story shop addi- 


Co. plans the erection of a plant, 1 story, 92 x 
142 feet, to cost $50,000. 

CHICAGO.—The Edison Electric Appliance Co, plans 
the erection of a boiler house, 1-story, 50 x 80 feet. 

CHICAGO.—The Humboldt Iron Works, 139 North 
Clark street, plans the erection of a l-story addi- 
tion to its plant. 

CHICAGO.—H. C. Saal, 1810Montrose avenue, is 
drawing plans for the erection of a plant, 3 
stories, 120 x 200 feet, to be built at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 

MOLINE, ILL.—The Borg & Beck Mfg. Co. has 
increased its capital from $1,000,000 te $5,000,000. 

PEKIN, ILL.—The Illinois Metal Co. plans the 
erection of a warehouse at an estimated cost of 
$15,000. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Campbell Wire Spe- 
cialty Works plans the erection of a factory build- 
ing, 1 story, 66 x 156 feet, to be built at an 
estimated cost of $60,000. E 

ASHLAND, 0.—The Albo Co. plans the erection of 
a plant to be built at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 

CANTON, 0.—The Miller Pasteurizing Machine Co. 
contemplates the erection of a plant to be built 
at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Piston Ring Castings Co. has 
increased its capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Commercial Forgings (Co. has 
increased its capital from $20,000 to $110,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Clay Engine Mfg. Co. has in- 
creased its capital from $56,000 to $106,000. 


CLEVELAND.—The Latndryette Mfg. Co., which 
recently increased its capital, plans to erect a 3- 
story plant addition, 200 x 200 feet. 

CLEVELAND.—The Virden Mfg. Co. plans the 
erection of a 2-story plant addition, 40 x 94 feet, 
to be built at a cost of $50,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Superior Screw & Bolt Mfz 


Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $500,- 
000, by N. T. Jones, M. J. Riley and others. 


CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Crank Shaft Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, by 
W. C. Dunn, F. 8. Denneen and others. 

CLEVELAND.—The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
plans the erection of an addition to its plant, 132 
x 200 feet, to be built at an estimated cost 


ef $50,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Star Machine & Tool Co. re- 
cently was incorporated by J. J. Shurger, L. Eble, 
M. B. Pennell, L. E. Giel and A. W. Bell, with 


a capital stock of $25,000. 

CLEVELAND.—The Clark & Mesker Milling Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000, by H, 0. Mirke, W. HH. Annat and 
others. 

COLUMBUS, 
plans a plant addition, 


0.—The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
two stories, 28 x 37 feet. 


Road 
capital 


IND.—The A. L. Stone 
incorporated with a 


CONNERSVILLE, 
Machinery Co. has been 
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Rear view of a Four Way Unit built for Service. All metal construction showing hot and cold shelves set directly over the front end of the 
counter. ‘These shelves not only keep the food in proper condition, but facilitate the services. 


BUILT BY 


THE RUSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Designed and Installed by 


THE WILLCOX SYSTEM 


333 The Arcade, Cleveland 


Detailed information cheerfully furnished 


VAT/IONAL ACME COMPANWY 
CLEVELAND OF/0 


Auxiliary Factory Unit designed for service and space. Used in busy factories where dining room space is not available. This Unit is inex- 
pensive and has sixty lineal feet of display service. 








All equipment designed and built to suit your purposes, also installed by a method that guarantees a self-supporting INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE CAFETERIA 
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stock of $100,000, by A. L. Stone, Charles K. 
Stone and A. A. Lease to manufacture road machinery. 


DAYTON, ©0.—The Dayton Standard Scale Co. 
plans the erection of a foundry, 40 x 80 feet, to 
be built at an estimated cost of $10,000. 


FOSTORIA, 0.—The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. has 
plans for a 1-story plant addition, 167 x 208 feet, 
to be built at a cost of $100,000. 


LISBON, 0.—The Wright Mfg. Co. is beginning 
the erection of a foundry and forge shop. 


RAVENNA, 0.—The Ravenna Furnace & Heating 
Co. plans to enlarge its plant by an extension to 
its foundry, 64 x 80 feet. 

SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The Elwood Myers Co., manu- 
facturer of metal specialties, will build a 3-story 
plant addition, 80 x 80 feet, at a cost of $75,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, 0.—The Springfield Finished Cast- 
ings Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$75,000, by T. R. Ludlow, J. Turner, T. W. Ludlow, 
G. F. Tgen and W. E. Showalter. 

TOLEDO, 0.—The Toledo Milling Machine Co. has 
plans for a plant, 2-stories, 80 x 200 feet, to cost 
$70,000. 

TOLEDO, 0.—The Toledo Acme Tool Co, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, by F. 
Rundquist, L. E. Gorman and others. 


TOLEDO, 0.—The Lock Drive Axle Co. recently 


was incorporated with a capital of $9000, by G. 58. 
Gunderson, A. H. Seegar, A. J. Batchelor, A. F. 
Brice and J. H. Johnson. 


Electric Co. has 
build a plant to 


WARREN, 0.—The Warren Iron & Steel Co. is 
reported planning to enlarge its plant. 


WARREN, 0.—The Borden Machine Co. contem- 
plates an extension to its plant, two stories, 30 x 
124 feet. 

WILMINGTON, 0.—The Wilmington Casting Co. 


plans the erection of a plant addition, 70 x 180 
feet, to be built at an estimated cost of $36,000. 


WILMINGTON, 0.—The Irwin Auger Bit Co. plans 
the erection of a forging shop, 1 story, 60 x 120 
feet, to be built at an estimated cost of $25,000. 

WOOSTER, 0.—The Woodward Machine Co. will 
build an addition to its forge shop. 


WOOSTER, 0.—The Akron Brass Mfg. Co. plans a 
machine shop, I-story, 40 x 185 feet. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0.—The Federal Iron Works Co. 
recently was incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
by F. J. McCarthy, J. H. Flood, J. 8. Siegle, J. J. 
McConoville and F. C. Dustman. 


BELLE, W. VA.—0. J. Dorsey is president of the 
Carter Coal & Mining (Co. which will install ad- 
ditional equipment to increase its output. 


CHARLESTON. W. VA.—The Rollin Chemical 
Corp. will begin work shortly rebuild its plant, re- 
cently damaged by fire. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Phelps Can Co. of 
Baltimore and Weirton, W. Va., plans a branch plant 
here. 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The General Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, 
by W. B. Horner, J. H. Davis and Leo P. Caulfield, 
to manufacture mining and construction machinery and 
equipment. 

FAIRMOUNT, W. VA.—The Colborn Safety Device 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, 
by George T. Watson, W. D. Stockly, J. C. Evans, 
J. F. Hunsaker and others. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Fairmont Enameled Ware 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by W. H. Finley, Carl Riggs and Frederick 
D. Cook. 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Colborn Safety Device 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
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$100,000 by W. D. Stockley, G. T. Watson and J. 
E. Evans to manufacture safety appliances, automatic 
cut-off devices, etc. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Fulton Tool 
plans the erection of two 1-story additions, 
about $35,000. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Winner Gas Stove 


Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000, by J. T. Masterson, H. C. Daniels and 


Works 
to cost 








ST. LOUIS.—The St. Louls Malleable Castings 
Co. has broken ground for the erection of two 
plant buildings. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Frank Adams Electric Co., 
Frank Adams president, is building a 1-stery plant, 
145 x 190 feet, costing $75,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Hagen Metal Products (Co., 
Detroit, is building a l-story plant, 40 x 140 feet, 
costing $10,000. 

ST. LOUIS.—The Brecht Co., 1201 Cass avenue, is 


building a 2-story machine shop, 107 x 130 feet, 
costing $50,000. 

STUTTGART, ARK.—The American Tractor & Har- 
vester Co. will equip a plant at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. 

BRECKENRIDGE, TEX.—The Dunigan Tool & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $125,000, by J. B. Dunigan, T. J. Hiner- 
man and E. W. Biset. 

FT. WORTH, TEX.—The Midland Brass Works has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, by 
J. L. Boiecourt, Arthur D. Modgson and W. B. Sloan. 


MCKINNEY, TEX.—The Sunlite Co., manufacturer 
of automobile lamps, is preparing to build a 1-story 
plant costing $100,000. E. R. Brackett is engineer. 


PORT NECHES, TEX.—The Hydraulic Machinery 
Mfg. Co. is building three 1-story structures, each 
60 x 140 feet, for foundry and machine shops and 
sheet working, at a cost of $75,000. Clayton F. 
Hlolmes is manager. 

EL RENO, OKLA.—The Timpkins Motor Co. has 
plans for the erection of a 2-story machine shop, 
50 x 108 feet. 

CENTRALIA, WASH.—The Kane Pneumatic Shock 
Absorber Co. will erect an additional plant. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—The Bayside Iron Works re- 
cently was incorporated with a capital stock of 
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others to manufacture gas stoves and equipment, 

MANNINGTON, W. VA.—The Mannington Boiler 
Works plans the erection of a new plant. 

MANNINGTON, W. VA.—The Charles Phillips Tool 
Co. has completed plans for a 1-story machine shop. 

MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—An electric power plant 
to cost approximately $100,000 will be erected by 
the Interwoven Mills, Ine. Headquarters of the 
company are at New Brunswick, N. J. 





Throughout the West 





$100,000, by C. J. Witney, G. W. Munaw and 
others. 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Griffin Wheel Co. has 
awarded contracts for new buildings at its plant 
to cost $100,000. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The Specialty Foundry & 


Machine Works has plans for an addition. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—The Albina Marine Works 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
William Cornfoot, George Rogers and George Pinketh 


to manufacture and repair boilers. 


ORBG.—The Specialty Foundry & 
has had plans prepared for the 
addition to its plant to be built 
cost of $5000. New. machinery 


PORTLAND, 
Machine Works 
erection of an 
at an estimated 
will be purchased. 

ALAMEDA, CAL.—The Metal Trades Foundry Corp., 
Oak and Clement streets, plans a plant addition. 


BERKELEY, CAL.—-The University Apparatus Co., 
2229 McGee street, manufacturer of laboratory ap- 
paratus, will build a plant at a cost of $16,000. 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Western Machine & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $25.000, 
by M. O. Harvey and others. 


LOS ANGELES.—The Bozzani & Davies Ma 
chine Shop Co., 411 Sunset boulevard, has been 
organized by David Davies and others. 


LOS ANGELES.—The Quality Foundry & Mfg. Co 


has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, 
by Robert J. Schefferly and otners. 
LOS ANGELES.—tThe Economie Tool Coa. 1032 


South Grand avenue, has been organized to manu- 


facture tools, by E. 0. Myers and others. 
LOS ANGELES.—The Les Angeles Gas & Elec- 
trie Corp. is issuing $1,000,000 in bonds to pro- 


vide for a steel structure and additional equipment. 





Business in Canada 





LACHINE, QUE.—The Rapid Tool & Machine Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture gages, 
torls, ete., with a capital of $500,000, by John 
MacNaughton, Robert Dodd, James G. Cartwright and 
others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The James Smart Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture machinery, etc., 
with $2,000,000 capital, by Francis G. Bush, 
George R. Drennan, Herbert W. Jackson and others. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Dominion Bridge Co., La- 


chine, Que., has the contract by the Montreal 
Tramways (Co., 78 Craig street west. for a sub- 
station here to cost $75,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The Montreal Stencil Works, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture stamps, 
seals, metal products, etc., with a capital of $100,- 








000, by Maurice Dugas, Benjamin 


Robinson and others. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—The P. H. Murphy Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
railway cars, machinery, etc, with a capital of 
$500,000, by Waldo W. Skinner, George H. Hyde, 
Ronald C. Grant and others. 

SHERBROOKE, QUE.—The Sherbrooke Machinery 
Co., Randrell street, has let the contract for an 
addition to its machine shop to cost $26,000. 

BELLEVILLE, ONT.—The Springer Lock Mfg. Co., 
180 Coleman street, is having plans prepared for 
a manufacturing plant. 

FERGUS, ONT.—Beatty Bros., stable equipment, 
pumps, ete., recently increased capital from $750,000 
to $2,000,000 in order to provide capital to take 


S. H. R. Bush, 
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care of increased business The company will spend 
$150,000 this year on extensions. 


GALT, ONT.—The Elliott & Whitehall Machine 
.& Tool Co. will erect a manufacturing plant. 


GALT, ONT.—The Galt Brass Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to take over the plant and business of the 
Galt Brass Co., Ltd., with $550,000 capital. Arthur 
W. Holmsyed, room 43, King street, and others are 
interested. 

GUELPH, ONT.—The R. E. Christie Electric Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture motors, 
etce., with $40,000 capital, by Reuben E. Christie, 
Victor J. Hurley and others. 

LEASIDE, ONT.—The Canada Wire & Cable Co., 
Ltd., decided some time ago to establish an ena- 
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meled copper wire department in connection with 

its plant. 
OJIBWAY, 

proceeding with the erection of a 


OTTAWA, ONT.—The Plant Carriage Works, Mur- 
ray street, manager, Frank Plant, will build an ad- 
dition. 

PARIS, ONT.—The G. W. MacFarlane Engineer- 
ing, Ltd, has heen incorporated to manufacture 
iron, ete., with $500,000 capital, by George W. 
MacFarlane, Paris, Ont.; Edward H. Ambrose and 
John R. Marshall of Hamilton, Ont. 


PETERBORO, ONT.—The city will appoint an archi- 
tect to prepare plans for a sewage disposal and pump- 
ing plant. 


ONT.—The Canadian Steel Corp. is 
wire plant here. 
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PETROLIA, ONT.—The Draper Mig. Co, Por 
Huron, Mich., announce that it will reopen and ex- 
tend its plant here. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—The Atlas Mfg. Co., elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, has purchased a site 
on Ambrose street. There is now a building on 
the site which | will be remodeled, and in addition 
to this the company will erect a 4-story factory to 
be equipped with the most modern machinery. 

ST. CATHERINES, ONT.—F. W. Wilson, care of 
Lincoln Construction Co., Niagara street, has the 
general contract for a factory here for the Ajax 
Wire Wheel Corp. of America, New York. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Booth-Coulter Copper & Brass 
Co., 115 Sumach street, have let the contract 
for factory addition. 





ENRY J. RIVOIRE, New 
York, announces that the in- 
corporation of his business hence- 
forth will be known as Henry J. 
Rivoire & Co., Inc., and the busi- 
ness has been moved from 15 
Whitehall street, to 293 Broad- 
way, New York. 
* * * 
The Newton Steel Co., Newton 
Falls, O., has opened an office in 


Chicago, located in the Peoples 
Gas building, in charge of J. L. 
Harrison, 

. *. > 
The Wayne Machinery Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind, has opened a dis- 
play room at 121 South Third 
street, Louisville, Ky., in charge 
of L. Kenner. 

Ss 6-6 
The Page Steel & Wire Co. 
recently moved its central district 


sales office from 29 South La Saile 
street to 208 South La Salle street, 
Chicago. 
S.-&- 8 

T. P. Walls Tool & Supply Co., 
Inc., has moved its business from 
75 Walker street to 25 Leonard 
street, New York, where its offices 


as well as warerooms will be 

quartered. 
e oy 

In order that its name will be 
more in accordance with the na- 
ture of its business, the Detroit 
Tool Co., Detrot, has changed its 
name to the Detroit Machine Tool 
Co. 


+ * * 


The. Automotive Engine Parts 
Co., Detroit, distributor for Con- 
tinental motors and Borg & Beck 
clutch parts, has taken temporary 
quarters at 49 Selden avenue. D. 
W. Burke is president and W. J. 


j Burns treasurer. 
eS »— * 
Offices and warehouses of the 


E. B. Stickley Machinery Co., De- 





Business Changes Recently Announced by the Trade 


troit, have been combined in a 
new building at 217 Congress 
street, east. The company deals 
in new and used metalworking 
machinery. 

* * > 

The Phoenix Iron Co. has 
changed its New York City office 
address from 49 Williams street 
to 132 Nassau street, No one has 
been appointed manager to suc- 
ceed the late Daniel Sissions as 
yet. 

* > * 

Executive offices of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, Pittsburgh, have been 
removed from the Empire build- 
ing to the Oliver building, Pitts- 
burgh. 


oe 
The Lycoming Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Williamsport, Pa. has 


changed its corporate name to the 
Lycoming Motors Corp., and will 
continue the manufacture of auto- 
mobile motors with no change in 
its personnel. 

a“ * . 

The Booth Electric Furnace Co. 
has removed its executive and 
sales offices from 53 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago, to the 
engineering and production office, 
which has been ftocated at 326 
West Madison street, that -city. 

o-.& 28 

The Illinois Tool Works, 154 
East Erie street, Chicago, has taken 
a 5-year lease on a 6-story build- 
ing at Erie and St. Clair streets, 
Chicago, which it will utilize for 
general offices, sales and 
manufacturing plant. 

oe oe 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., announces the 
appointment of the Federal Sales 
Corp., J. C. Lappe, president, 
Conestoga building, Pittsburgh, as 


rooms 


its exclusive sales agent in east- 
ern Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 
* 7 + 

The George T. Ladd Co., Pitts. 
burgh, manufacturer of. water tubc 
boilers, has opened a Chicago dis- 
trict sales office at 528 McCormick 
building, Chicago, in charge of W. 


M. McKinstrey, formerly Chicago 
district manager for the Page 
Boiler Co. 


. . * 


The name of the Lapeer Trac- 
tor-Truck Co., Mich., recently was 
changed to the Lapeer trailer 
Corp., in view of its discontinu- 
ance of the manufacture of trac- 
tors, and the devotion of all its 
manufacturing facilities to the 
building of trailers. 

° ¢ ‘8 


The Williams Tool Corp., Erie, 
Pa., has acquired control of John 
H. Hall & Sons, Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., the only Canadian company 
engaged exclusively in the manu- 
facture of pipe-threading ma- 
chines. Canadian and British mar- 
kets will be served from the Hail 
plant. 


Se: 6.3 

M. Samuels & Co, Ltd, 25-27 
Bishops Gate, London, Eng., have 
been appointed general representa- 


tives in England for the Foundry 
Equipment Export Co., New York. 
Alba B. Johnson Jr., manager of 
the corporation, is now in Eng- 
land and is making his headquar- 


ters with the Samuels company. 
* * 


Don F. Kennedy, metallurgist 
and manufacturers’ agent, has 
moved from 1257 David Whitney 
building, Detroit, to larger quar- 


ters at 736-738 the same  build- 
ing. Among the accounts which 
he handles are those of the Union 
Electric Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
the Towmotor Co., Cleveland. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
PEED chedecccccccscccceces $25.00 to 26.00 
PE <1 EebateWeccusccovedse 22.50 to 23.00 
Easter Pennsylvania ........... 22.50 to 23.50 
SED. « ccccccccccsoccocce +++ 28.75 to 24.00 
Gy OED doccccccccocccccccces 22.50 to 23.00 
DEED: S90 6b06.00 cd pe ccoecdcces 24.50 to 25.00 
New York (dealers) ........+++ 19.50 to 20.00 
I er rr rs re 20.00 to 21.00 
CE. .o cvcccccccccccsessce 23.50 to 24.50 
WED ech ccccccdisococcedccce 25.00 to 25.25 
Boston (dealers) .......seeeee5 19.50 to 20.00 
DEED cde adebdudicocbvedseee 20.50 to 21.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
0 ey $15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........++ 19.00 to 19.50 
| ry - 14.50 to 15.00 
MEE “bedecccsacccs cdectoeoes 16.50 to 17.50 
CEE” ecccvesedssccocdeacne 16.50 to 17.50 
i | ME acne bewe pes aden see ce 13.00 to 13.50 


SSsssssesss 222 


co 80 W bo Co co wo 
SESSRASESES 


Ssssssssses 





sess 
$353 RS 


S33 S33 8s sess 


(guaranteed) ....... by 


Oe eee UCC OPS EEE e eee 


SHOVELING STEEL 
Celenge neces Sbcesecceoseute 22. 
St. Louis ccccccceo Mae 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS AND SPRINGS 
Pittsburgh ........000055 ++ +++ + $26.00 to 27. 
Chicago 


5 
PU SGERUA beons hiee 426 24.00 to 24. 


S 83888 sssessseszs 


ss 
s 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 





DD vesbincegsendbceeesced $22.50 to 23.00 
DT SN Fn ccndetcodticecctedes 22.00 to 22.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 22.50 to 23.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
Chicago, No. 1.........+++++++-$19.50 to 20.00 
a ED | - Wks omee chew cenedene te 16.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
D> ‘ecb cub ebusdanbeddies $25.00 to 25.50 
S. MD «ose denedcees cuscose 22.00 to 22.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Pittsburgh, No. 1....... «essen e+ $31.00 to 32.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2..... éoutae «+++ 25.00 to 26.00 
GRIN FE * Bo ccccccowccedeoss 28.75 to 29.75 
Cee, TE Boccccccccevccece 26.50 to 27.00 
Pennsylvania No. 1...... . 34.00 to 35.00 
Cleveland, NO. 1.....cecceeeeee 29.00 to 29.50 
ae Bree 27.50 to 28.00 
Oe Be BE Bowccceeccccoes 25.00 to 25.50 
DE Mhadewatesceddvscocecce . 30.50 to 31.50 
BED dikes cocovccopeeseoce 29.50 to 30.0€ 
B | Benereopecooese 23.00 to 25.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)...... . 30.00 to 31.00 
Boston (dealers) ....... sneaaeet 27.50 to 28.00 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $23.00 to 24.00 
apbede oe Ss 
New York (dealers)...........+ 19.50 to 20.00 
( D NasGes cee seseee 19.00 to 20.00 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


YARD WROUGHT 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1...... $29.00 to 30.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
New York, long (dealers)...... $23.00 to 23.50 
BUSHELING 
Cileage, Ne. Lo. .cccccccccces $80.75 te 31.25 
Sf 2 ease 15.25 to 15.75 
Dn Mh: Neccagecgeteeeds 18.75 to 19.25 
ie ti Ch cacevecneneees 16.00 to 16.25 
ep SE reer 18.50 to 19.00 
Me Menetesedehoeses cs 19.50 to 21.00 
Dn; Skt Bavevackhveceeec 20.50 to 21.50 
Eastern Pennsylvama, No. 1...... 19.00 to 20.00 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


I isn Cle deh 6 eke duens ad $15.50 to 16.00 
DT. “heb ebd< o66neduaeeess 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 18.00 to 19.00 


13.00 to 13.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
14.00 to 14.50 
11.50 to 12.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
13.00 to 15.00 





CAST IRON BORINGS 





DD -cesstuebs ccetecoeeass $18.50 to 19.00 
PD lt sho sdtines cehwebawted 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 20.00 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennuylvania (chemical)... 22.50 to 25.50 
DEE aesedbececsactcodsess 17.00 to 17.25 
Pty} csuhueWemagas¢ecdese 15.00 to 15.50 
DE ntededecsséccecenceses 16.00 to 16.50 
DE Sascaenoeuetachssececee 16.50 to 17.50 
New York (dealers’ price)........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Dt ceRhe dhecadeceoceons - 15.00 to 16.00 
DD Veoadéhscacreeecotes 13.00 to 15.00 
MED dvedeuseocennsesocsoness 18.25 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers) ........see05- 16.00 to 16.50 
MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast use ) 

Eastern Pennsylvania ........... $17.50 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers) ......... eeeeee 14,00 to 15.00 
IRON AXLES 
DD © Rescecedubedéécecces $42.00 to 43.00 

46.00 to 47.00 
44.50 to 45.00 
45.00 to 46.00 
41.00 to 42.00 
. 42.50 to 43.00 
43.00 to 43.50 
39.00 
SEE Nd ece consdweteseuecs 36.00 to 37.00 
 -.conmeddinedweddbae 30.00 to 31.00 
IRON RAILS 
SD “dove sous bebsouschs eote $34.50 to 35.50 
DE, eiccvseseadsens occas 29.50 to 30.50 
DCM ogestceccecessecnceee 31.50 to 32.00 
DD sebsvechenweee ced ec cect 28.00 to 29.00 
GEES... .ovccesoucease 0048600 26.00 to 27.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
RD" iodine oceéedbicns deb’ $17.50 to 18.00 
DE -ssveccetekesevteccede 19.00 to 19.50 
Pts * wkedesesceddedctccoel 17.00 to 17.50 
ID Sado bo cééSavtaeeesceve 21.00 to 21.50 
GRATE BARS 
RD, co ccdaiss bv tee sebecbos $32.50 to 33.00 
TL icedasngonne secede 30.00 to 31.00 
DE 2¢6e6eseneés odeecadén cat 22.50 to 23.50 
DE dds otdbuleeude cbéCRéas ok 23.50 to 24.50 
DR (800600606 bach es Gnuin eh 26.00 to 27.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 29.00 to 30.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Ge: SUNN edeonaeccesdbin $17.25 to 17.50 
Sh WEE). cedbeetoesees os 18.00 to 18.50 
GE MD oc cide aeeepeces 18.50 to 19.00 
eee. CEES © ocancedccecose 14.00 to 15.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
NE ES Gr ee aE $26.50 to 27.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No, 1...... 19.00 te 19.50 
SD. fy Seswi aces magabeséecoses 14.00 to 15.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
DD ns nk.gcecen bcaee ah aiid $36.00 to 36.50 
Ge. "MOG. 00s etek oddneud eden 32.00 to 32.50 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
See culis édeuchwenee bane $35.00 to 35.50 
... Ges. <caceadecanet baddeens 29.00 to 29.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 


PE a ccmees veetusese snes $22.00 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 21.90 to 22.00 
Boston (dealers) .....seeeees 15.00 to 16.00 
Ge REE Bald sedncedicéodsésne 16.00 to 16.50 





Dy. welBeanedadedesbesde out $16.50 to 16.50 
TD suties'ec cso ccc casueses 19.50 te 19.75 
Pr eer eee 19.50 to 20.50 
DED vcéedennGeudes6ée%a0 ee 19.50 to 20.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
EY | 2a tanita se coaneana $33.00 to 34.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 40.00 
DT “aacovetusdeocecseccece 33.00 to 34.00 
OL Erp 35.00 to 35.50 
CE athe wens Bae Cade oie 39.00 
DT. 2btdan hth Gade votdceude 37.00 to 37.50 
New York (dealers)............+. 41.00 to 42.00 
DD< <xcks wsedbane eoogne 30.00 to 31.00 
Se SEND co ceetohescotes 36.00 to 36.50 
EES Sededeces ci decncecveciec 32.50 to 33.00 
SHAFTING 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........-. 34.00 to 35.00 
iy "EO stec da deoucenctncedee Se iene 
New York (dealers) ........... 29.00 to 30.00 
BGR. wéwebebrcccéansecnicces Ce OES 
Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 
Pe, ED ccccdecgsccccees $39.00 to 40.00 
Pe, GD ew ccvcccccedecs 26.000 to 27.00 
Sh i trove dbwkn sat cese 37.50 to 38.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, iron........ 39.00 to 41.00 
CEG: MIE esc cdcccoceccens 33.50 to 34.50 
MR. Lewis, WER. .cccccceccccccce 35.50 to 36.00 
EY. CE: edins ccébs abc eo cdevs 37.00 to 38.00 
Birmingham, fron .............. 29.00 to 31.00 
Birmingham, tram car............ 30.00 to 31.00 
Boston({ consumers) ........+.++ $9.00 to 40.00 
REED Srebecccccosoccccsees 30.00 to 31.00 
a: MO 6s <esequscoese 37.00 to 38.00 
EES ccdeaWeescccesccecccce - 33.00 to 34.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
$38.00 to 40.00 
42.50 to 43.00 
38.00 te 40.00 
39.00 te 40.00 
37.00 to 38.00 
34.00 to 35.00 
31.50 to 32.50 
30.00 to 33.00 
37.00 to 37.50 
agricultural. ......... 36.00 to 36.50 
37.00 to 38.00 
42.00 to 43.00 
38.00 to 39.00 
HEAVY CAST 
New York (dealers) ..........+. $35.50 to 36.50 
OD wepdesaseesencescccedes 27.00 to 28 v0 
DED iceacedcecbodeocooces 31.00 to 32.00 
SED Sbeetond chycvededse cbse 28.00 to 28.50 
Boston (consumers) ........... 34.00 to 35.00 
MALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh, railroad ............ $30.00 to 31.00 
Pittsburgh, agricultural ......... 27.00 to 28.00 
er Eee 29.00 to 29.50 
Chieago, agricultural ........... 29.00 to 29.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad..... 28.00 to 29.00 
ey GEE codnococccess 31.50 to 32.00 
Cleveland, agricultural .......... 26.50 to 27.00 
St. Louis, railroad ............ 26.00 to 26.50 
St. Louis, agricultural.......... 25.00 to 25.50 
Cincinnati, railroad ........++... 29.00 
incinnati, agricultural .......... 28.00 to 29.00 
Boston, railroad ..... aces es ves 27.4) to 28.50 
BND Sobetedibageidscacecece 30.50 to 31.59 
* 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
REROLLING RAILS 
5 feet and over 
Pittsburgh district ............ $31.00 to 32.00 
iii ndhehehiduadstes 31.50 to 32.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 31.00 to 33.00 
SE, sdedewenee dneee cocuct 31.00 to 31.50 
DLT codadwk eb6kctececece 31.50 to 32.00 
LTR 5s Sela oe éadeud 31.00 to 32.00 
vp ecwedueskiens 29.00 to 30.00 
Pe  ubU eb us pe6Seereesicoses 28.00 to 29.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
GD cateadicecedsstoves ye sii $27.00 to 27.50 
i Ms ele qkdiliveah sade snes 23.00 to 23.50 
BOILER PUNCHINGS 
a a ee oe 27.00 to 27.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 29.00 to 30.00 
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., Pitts- 
burgh, has published a folder containing various data 
pertaining to the loss of fuel energy due to poor 
boiler regulation. 

ELECTRIC TOOLS—A new general catalog describ- 
ing and illustrating electrical tools and appliances 
manufactured by the Wisconsin Electric o., Inc., 
Racine, Wis., has just been published 

FLEXIBLE ARM.—The Breeze Mfg. Co., Newark, 


N. J., has issued a folder in which a flexible metal 
arm for electric light fixtures is described and 
illustrated. This arm directs the light to the spot 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES—Peter 4. 
York, 


- 


catalog is complete in every detail and for the con- 
venience of the foundryman, is divided into four 
sections: Melting, molding room, core room, cleaning 
and finishing room. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS.—Pumps for sugar house 
described in a 


« 


manufacturer in order to design a pump to suit con- 
ditions, ete. Formulae and tables are given for 
calculating horsepower, efficiencies, the readings of 
meters, friction in pipe lines, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS.—The Stuebing Truck Co., 
Cincinnati, is distributing a carboard folder, in which 
various data pertaining to the efficient operation of 
industrial trucks are given. A description of the 
trucks is given. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION.—A cardboard folder 
has been published by the Turner Construction Co., 
New York, showing a group of buildings of all 
types and for various purposes, which it built in 
1919. The folder also gives -a summary of the 
work done by the company in 1919. 


BELTING.—The Graton & Knight’ Mfg. Co. Wor- 
cester, Mass., has published a 38-page booklet in 
which various data pertaining to leather belting are 
given. This includes, history and advantages of 
standardization as regards leather belting. The booklet 
also contains tables of belting standards for various 
industries, mechanical rules regarding belting, etc. 


WATER.—Equipment, such as pumps and water 
fittings, are described and illustrated in a booklet 
recently published by the Humphryes Mfg. Co., Mans- 
field, 0. One section of the booklet contains a 
number of interesting tables, included in which is 
the cost of pumping, and the weight of liqiuds lighter 
and heavier than water, as well as a practical suction 
lift table. 


AERIAL RAILWAY.—The Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., is circulating a 














































booklet in which electric monorail hoists are de- 
seribed and illustrated. These hoists consist of an 
electric hoist and cage suspended from trolleys travel- 
ing a single I-beam and are operated by electricity. 
They can be run in either direction at various 
ranges of speed. In the booklet the plans of two 
typical installations are shown, with photographs of 
the machines at work. Each of the several types 
of hoists manufactured are illustrated, with detail 
drawings and in addition specifications of parts are 
given, while switches, tractage and conductor material 
are explained and illustrated. 


HEAT TREATMENT.—A pamphlet entitled The 
Hump Method for the Heat Treatment of 
Steel, has been issued by the Leeds & Northrup Co., 
Philadelphia, in which a new method of hardening 
steel is described. Accurate measurement of tempera- 
tures and the independent determination of trans- 
formation points are rendered unnecessary with this 
method, according to the booklet. The work is heated 
in an electric furnace in contact with or near a 
thermocouple. A recording instrument draws upon a 
large scale chart a curve of the electromotive force 
developed by the thermocouple. While the work is 
passing through the transformation or decalescence 
point, the rise in temperature is arrested producing a 
jog or “hump”’ in the line. . The operator allows the 
work to remain in the furnace a definite number of 
minutes after this jog appears and then quenches. 
The results claimed are entire uniformity of heat 
treatment, including grain size, hardness and tensile 
strength, with freedom from distortion, breakage, de- 
carbonization and scale. The method and apparatus 
was described fully on pages 630 and 631 of the 
Feb. 26 issue of Tue Iron Trape Review. 













Bureau 


DISTRICT 
734 Custombouse; Boston, 1801 


New York, > 
402 Third Nat'l] Bank; New 


A commercial agent in Australia desires an agency 
for the sale of farm tractors, road tractors, portable 
railways, ete. Opportunity No. 32800. 


A land owner in Syria desires catalogs from 
manufacturers and exporters of all kinds of motor- 
driven agricultural machinery and implements. Oppor- 
tunity No. 32802. 


An inquirer in France desires to be placed in 
communication with manufacturers of machines for 
opening envelopes, machines for folding letters, ete. 
Opportunity No. 32809. 


A merchant in Mexico desires to purchase one 
carload of galvanized ware in the form of washtubs 
and buckets in all sizes. Opportunity No. 32812. 


A firm of importers in Bulgatia desires to pur- 
chase and secure an agency for the sale of con- 
struction material, such as nails, all kinds of iron, 
rods, zinc plates and galvanized sheets, iron beams, 
ete. Opportunity No. 32815. 


The representative of a firm in Australia is about 
to visit the United States and desires an agency 
on a commission basis, for: the sale of aluminum 
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Orleans, Hibernia ; 
San Francisco, 307 Customhouse 
CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES 
, Chamber of Commerce; 
of Commerce; Portland, Oreg., 








Opportunities Abroad 


Requests for information should be forwarded to district or co-operative office in your district, of the 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Each 

separate sheet and be accompanied by the opportunity number 
OFFICES 

Customhouse ; 


tequest should be on & 


; Chicago, 504 Federal bidg.; 8. Louis, 
Bank; Seattle, Henry bidg.; 


’ 
. 
‘ 


Pittsburgh, Chamber of Commerce 








household utensils, sheet aluminum, etc. 


No. 32817. 


Opportunity 


An ore smelting company in Mexico desires to pur- 
chase machinery for concentrating zinc blend ore. 
Opportunity No. 32823. 


A manufacturer in desires to purchase 
tinned mattress wire. 32827. 


A merchant fim in Brazil desires to purchase and 
secure an agency for hardware, ironware, electrical 
fittings, ete.; sugar mill machinery, agricultural ma- 
chinery, etc. Opportunity No. 32829. 


A firm of merchants in Brazil desires to purchase 
and secure an agency for galvanized corrugated iron 
sheets, etc. Opportunity No. 32842. 

An engineering firm in England desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of materials such as metal 
products, tubes and fittings, etc. Opportunity No. 
32843. 

A merchant in Canada desires to purchase molders’ 
tools. Opportunity No. 32845. 

A manufacturing firm in France desires to pur- 
chase 500 boxes of tin plate, 112 sheets to the 
box. Opportunity No. 32847. ~~~ 


England 
Opportunity No. 
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Do You Believe— 


THAT National Prosperity Rests on Foreign Trade? 


America’s Foreign Trade in 1919 was valued at Twelve Billion Dollars. 
Increased productive capacity has probably gone ahead of consumptive 
capacity. New consumers must be found abroad. 











THAT Foreign Trade Rests on a Merchant Marine? 


England always imported more than she exported but her wealth increased. 
Her “invisible exports”, that is, the freight she earned carrying other 
nations’ goods, offset the drift of trade against her and made her the 
world’s banker. 






THAT a Merchant Marine is a Big, Permanent Con- 
sumer of Your Products? 


A ship is man’s highest development,—freight carrier, hotel, power 
plant, combined in one swift traveling unit. Construction costs are only 
one item in the long record of expense during a ship’s life. America’s new 
commercial fleet cost $3,000,000,000. To keep this fleet in service will 
cost half as much as our present national debt. 















The Annual Operating Number of 
MARINE REVIEW sums up the World’s prog- 
ress in ship operation for the past year. Devoted 
entirely to the interests and problems of shipping 
executives, who direct this huge business. 


The Annual Operating Number has perma- 
nent business use. It is filed and referred to 
many times until the next Annual is issued. 











The Annual wil! reach 10,000 executives in the 
marine field here and abroad. The edition of 
last year’s Annual was exhausted three weeks 
after publication. 








Forms close June 5. Rates on Request. 





Reserve Space Now ! 










MARINE REVIEW 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 





Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trape Review 
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Iron and Steel Prices 





Paul... 5.845¢ to 


Plates, 
Plates, Phila. 
Plates, i 
No. 10 biwe anil. sheets, N. Y.... 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Phila... 
No. 10 blue ani. sheets, Chicago. . 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Cleveland 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston. . 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Buffalo. . 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Detroit... 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. L.. 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Cincinnati 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, St. Paul 
No. 10 blue anl. sheets, Boston. . 
No. 28 black sheets, Chicago ... 
No. 28 black sheets, New York 
No. 28 black sheets, Phila. ..... 
No, 28 black sheets, Cleveland 
No. 28 black sheets, Boston . 
No. 28 black sheets, Cincinnati 
No. 28 black sheets, Detroit . 
No. 28 black sheets, St. Louis 
No. 28 black sheets, St. 
No. 28 black sheets, Buffalo .... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Chicago .... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, New York... 
Iyy- 4 —R-- wiéeo 1 
28 galv. sheets, Boston .... 
No. 28 gaily. sheets, Cleveland. . 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Detroit .... 
No. 28 galv. sheets, Buffalo ..... 
eee © Se... 


eee eepeeeeeeee 


"eee eee eee eeeee 


York eee eee eee eee 


Mill Sheet Schedule 
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Standard Sizes 
Gages Nos. 12 to 30 inc., 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
36 in. wide by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. 
Extras for width and length to be added. 
BLUE ANNEALED 
Differential for gage per 100 pounds 


Nos. 8 and heavier. ......cssseeeeeeess — be 
Nos. 9 and 10 (carloads).............+. Base 
ee Fe rrr + be 
Pe, Be GE Bee dvoccocoreceseccecese +10¢ 
HR, BB OBE Weiccecdccccsesocccccoces +20¢ 
Standard Sizes 
Widths—24-26-28-30-36 and 48 inches. 
Lengths—72-84-96-120 and 144 inches. 

Extras for width and length to be added. 
Tubular Goods 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
Steel Pipe 
STANDARD WEIGHT 
Butt Weld 

Galvanised 
%, % and %-inch 47 t050% 20% to 24 
TREE ‘ccocdecece 1 54% 86% to 40 
% to 3-inch....... 54 to5T% 40% to 44 
id 
DOOD ccacssccecce 47 t050% 34% to 38 
2% to 6-inch..... 50 to58% 37% w4l 
7 to 12-inch...... 47 50% 33% to 87 
13 to 14-ineh...... 1) ere 
BOGE cccactucees Be ORG cvcdcccce 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Butt 
1 to 3-inch........ 52 055% 38% to 42 
Lap Weld 
i nhnéesapenee 45 to48% 382% to 36 
2% to 6-inch...... 48 to5l% 35% to 3d 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
%, “% and %-inch. 48 to46% 25% to 29 
TEED Scccccccces 48 to51% 35% te 39 
% to 1%-inch..... 52 w55% 39% to 43 
3 te S-inch........ 53 te56%e 40% 4 
DE ‘ weavchnadbad 45 to48% 33% te 387 
2% to 4-inch...... 48 w51% 36% to 40 
4% to 6-inch...... 47 to50% 35% te 39 
7 to 8-inch........ 43 to46% 29% to 33 
9 to 12-inch....... 88 to41% 24% to 28 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN 
Butt Weld 
Me-imeh 2. nw ceeccces 39 to42% 28% to 32 
% to 1%-ineh..... 42 w45i% 31% to 35 
2 to 2%-inch...... 44 w4T% 33% to37 
Id 
ee erarrrrr 837 tw40% 27% to3l 
2% to 4-inch...... 39 to42% 29% to 33 
4% to 6-inch...... 38 to41% 28% tw 32 
7 to 8-inch........ 88 to36% 19% to23 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts to jobbers in carloads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 

MY-inch ....ee0s oa 9 + 35 
M-inch ........ 15% 025% + 1% 011% 
W-inch ow ees 19% te 29% 1% 11% 
% to 1%-inch.. 24% to34% 8 t18% 

Lap Weld 
ST 20% to 28% 6% wo 14% 
2% to 6-inch.. 22% t030% 9% toll% 
7 to 12-inch.... 19% to27% 6% to 14% 

PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
Sn ” ascentes a 17 ad 50 
M-inch ww eee 13% to 23% 6% to +3% 
M-inch 2. cceses 18% to 28% 5% to 15% 
% to 1%-inch.. 24% to 34% 9% 019% 

Lap Weld 
DOR. cccuceece 21% to 29% 8% wo 16% 


2% to 4-inch... 23% to 31% 11% t0 19% 
4% to 6-inch.. 22% t030% 10% to 18% 
7 and 8-inech... 14% t0 22% 2% © 10% 
9 and 12-inch... 9% to 17% 5% to +2% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 


inch 15% $0 4.80% Fe 

4 Ais to 3% to +51% 
M-inch .... 204t0+22% 8% to+34% 
CD saws +88% 450% 
13-inch +22% 434% 
11%-ineh 421% +33% 

Lap Weld 
@-inch ..... 16 +10% 


\S2| ll 

















